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DURING the infancy of a nation, every member de- 
pends on his own induftry for procuring the necefTaries 
of life : he is his own mafon, his own tailor, his own 
phyfician ; and on himfelf he chiefly reUes for oflTence 
US well as ^defence. Every favage can fay, what few beggars a- 
tnong us can fay, Omnia mea mecum porto ; and hence the aptitude 
Vol. mi a of 
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of a favage for war, which makes little alteration in his manner 
of living. In early times accordingly, the men were all warriors, 
and every known art was exercifcd by women ; which, i^ the cafe 
at prefent of American favages. And even after arts were fo much 
improved as to be exercifcd by men, none who could bear arms 
were exempted from war. In feudal governments, the military 
fpirit was carried to a great height : all gentlemen were foldiers. 
by profcffion ; and every other art was defpifed, as low, if not- 
contemptible.. 

Even in this untoward ftate, arts made fome progrefs, not Ex- 
cepting thofe for amufement ; and many conveniencies, formerlyr 
unknown, became neceflary to comfortable living, A. man canr*- 
not bear to be deprived of the conveniencies and amufements to 
which he is accuflomed : he hates war,, and. clings to the fweets- 
of peace. Hence the neceffity of a military eftablifhment, hard- 
ening men by ftridl difcipline to endure the fatigues of war. By 
ftaiuiing. armies, war is carried on.^re regularly and fcientifical- 
ly than in feudal governments ; and' as it is carried on with- infi- 
nitely greater expence,. nations are more rcferved in declaring war- 
than formerly. Long experience has at the iame time made it e- 
vident, that a nation feldom gains by war ; and that agriculturci 
manufadurcs, and" commerce, are the only folid foundations oF 
power and grandeur. Thefe arts accordingly have become the- 
chief obje(fls of European go vcrnmentSi and the only rational cau- 
fes of war. Among the warlike nations of Greece and Italy, how 
would it have founded, that their effeminate defcendents would ^ 
employ foldiers by profeffion to-fight their battlfes? And yet this 
is neceffary, in every country where arts and manufadlures flou- 
rifh; which, requiring little exercife, tend to. enervate the body, 
and of courfe the mind. Gain, at the fame: time, being the fole ob- 
-jccl of induftry, advances felfiftinefs to be the ruHng pafCon, and 
brings on a timid anxiety about property and felf-prefervation. 

ito Cyrus,, 
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Cyrus, tho* flaming with refentmcnt againft the Lydians for re- 
volting, Uftened to the following fagacious advice, offered by Croe- 
ftrs, their former King. " O Cyrus, deftroy not Sardis, an an- 
*' cient city, famous for arts and arms ; but, pardoning what is 
** paft, demand all their arms, encourage luxury, and exhort 
'* them to inftruifl their children in every art of gainful com- 
** merce. You will foon fee, O King, that inftead of men, they 
*' will be women." The Arabians, a brave and generous people, 
conquered Spain, and drove into the inacceflible mountains of 
Bilcay and Aftuiia, the few natives who Hood out. When no 
longer an enemy appeared, they turned their fwords into plough- 
Ihares, and became a rich and flourifhing nation. The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, hardened by poverty and fituation, ven- 
tured, after a long interval, to peep out from their ftrong-holds, 
and to lie in wait for draggling parties. Finding themfelves 
now a match for a people, whom opulence had betrayed to luxury, 
and the arts of peace to cowardice ; they took courage to difplay 
their banners in the open field ; and after many military atchieve- 
ments, fucceeded in reconquering Spain. The Scots, inhabiting 
the mountainous parts of Caledonia, were an overmatch for the 
Pidls, who occupied the fertile plains, and at laft fubdued them * 



* Before the time that all Scotland was brought under one king, the highland- 
crs, divided into tribes or clans, made war upon each other; and continued the 
fame praftice irregularly many ages after they fubmitted to the king of Scotland. 
Open war was reprefled, but it went on privately by depredations and reprifals. The 
-clan-fpirit was much depreiled by their bad fuccefs in the rebellion 1715; and to- 
tally crufhed after the rebellion 1745. The milrfncfs with which the highlanders 
have been treated of late, and the pains that have been taken to introduce induftry 
among them, have totally extirpated depredations and reprifals, and have rendered 
them the moft peaceable people in Scotland ; but have at the fame time reduced 
their military fpirit to a low ebb. To train them for war, military difciplinc has 
now become no lefs neceflary than to others* 

A 7, Where 
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Where arts, xnanufaduresi, and commerce, have arrived at 
peiTCclion, a pacific fpirit prevails univerfally : not a fpark is left 
of military ardor, nor will any man be a foldier. Hence in fuch 
a ftate, the neceffity of mercenary troops, hired among nations 
lefs effeminate, who fight for pay, not for the ftate they ferve, 
Benjamin de Tudele^ a Spanifli Jew, who wix)te in the twelfth cen- 
tury, reports, that the Greeks, by luxury and effeminacy, had: 
Gontraded a degree of foftnefs, that made them refemble women 
more than men ; and that tlie Greek Emperor was. reduced to the 
neceflity of employing mercenary troops, to defend his country a- 
gainft the Turks. And accordingly when, in the year 1453, the 
eity of Conftantinoplci defended by a garrifbn not exceeding; 
.6000 men, was befieged by the Turks, and reduced to. extremity, 
not a fingle inhabitant had courage to take up arms, all waiting 
with torpid, defpondence the hour of utter extirpation. Venice, 
Genoa, and other fmall Italian ftates^ became fo. effeminate by 
lohg and fuccefsful commerce, that not a citizen ever thought of 
ferving in the army ^ which obliged them to employ mercenaries,, 
officers as well as private men. Thefe mercenaries at fir ft fought 
confcicntioufly for their pay ; but refle<5ling, that the vidlors were 
not better paid than the vanquiftied, they learned to play booty., 
la a battle particularly between the Pifans and Florentines, which, 
lafted from fun-rifing to fun-fetting, there was but a fingle man. 
loft, wlio^ having accidentally fallen from his horfe, was trode: 
underfoot. Charles \^ III. of France, when he invaded Italy ^w/i^. 
1498, underftood nothing of fuch mock battles; and his men. 
were held to be devils incarnate, who feemed to. take delight in. 
Ihcdding human blood.. The Dutch, who for many years have 
been reduced to mercenary troops, are more indebted to the mu- 
tual jealoufy of their neighbours for their independence, than to> 
their own army. In the year 1672, Lewis of France invaded. 
Holland, and in. forty days took forty walled towns. That 

country 
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country was favcd, not by its army, but by being laid under wa* 
ler. Froft, which is ufual at that feafon, '^ould have put an end 
to the feven United Provinces. 

The fmall principality of Palmyra is the only inftance known 
in hiftory, where the military fpirit was not enervated by opu- 
lence. Pliny defcribes that country, as extremely pleafant, and 
blefied with plenty of fprings, tho' furrounded with dry and Tan- 
dy deferts. The commerce of the Indies was at that time carried; 
en by land ; and the city of Palmyra was; the centre of that com- 
merce between the Eaft and the Weft, Its territory being very 
fmall, little more than fufficient for villas and .pleafure-grounds, 
die inhabitants, like thofe of Hamburgh, had no way to employ 
their riches for profit but in tijadie. At die fame time, being fi- 
tuatcd between the two mighty empires of Rome and Parthia, it 
required great addrefs, and the moft afliduous military difcipline, 
to preferve the inhabitants from being fwallowcd up by the onc- 
er the other.. This ticklilh fituation preferved them from luxury 
and effeminacy, the ufual concomitants of riches. They made a. 
better figure with their fuperfluous wealth : they laid it out on 
magnificent buildings, and adorning their country- feats. The 
fine arts in general, were among them carried to a high degree of 
perfeftion. The famous Zenobia, their Queen, led captive to 
Rome after being deprived of her dominions, was admired and 
celebrated for fpirit, for learning, and for an exquifite tailje in the 
fine arts. 

■ Thus, by accumulating wealth, a manufaduring and commer- 
cial people become a tempting object for conqueft; and by cfFe- 
ininacy become an eafy conqucil:. The military fpirit feems to be- 
much decayed in Britain; and ere it be gone, will no phantom* 
appear, even in a dream, to difturb our downy reft ? Fornverly,, 
the culture of corn in the t:mpcratc regions of Europe and Afia^ 
proved a tempting bait to northern favagcs who wanted bread:. 

have; 
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have we no caufe to dread a fimilar fate from foine warlike neigh- 
bour, impelled by hunger, or by ambition, to extend his domi- 
nions ? The difficulty of providing for defence, without hurting 
induflry, has produced a general opinion among political writers, 
that a nation, if it will preferve its military fpirit, mud exclude 
induftry ; and, if it will preferve its induflry, muft give up all 
hopes x>f retaining its military fpirit. In the former cafe, %ve are 
fecure againft any invader : in the latter, we indeed make a con- 
liderable figure, but lie open to every invader, Happy would 
Britain be, could the fpirit of war and of commerce be made com- 
patible by fome military plan, that would proteifl us againft ene- 
mies, without hurting our induftry and manufadlures. That 
fuch a plan is not abfolutely imprgdHcable, will, I hope, appear 
from what follows ; tho' I am far from hoping that it will meet 
with univerfal approbation. To prepare the reader, I fliall pre- 
mife an account of the different military eftabliftiments that exift, 
and hav^ exifted, in Europe, with the advantages and difadvanta- 
ges of each. In examining thefe, who knows whether fome hint 
may not occur of a plan more perfedl than any of them. 

The moft illuftrious military eftablifliment of antiquity is that 
of the Romans, by which they fubdued almoft all the known 
world. The Roman citizens were many of them huft)andmen, 
and all of them foldiers. The inhabitants of Rome, in particular, 
lived upon their pay when in the field ; but if they happened not 
to be fuccefsful in plundering, they had no means of living at 
home. An annual xliftribution of com among them became ne- 
ceffary, which in effedl correfponded to the halfpay of our offi- 
cers. It is believed, that fuch a conftitution would not be adopt- 
ed by any modem ftate. It was a forc'd conftitution ; contrary . 
to nature, which gives different difpofitions to men, in order to 
fupply hands for every neceffary art. Jt was, at the fame time, 
extremely precarioxis, there bein^ in it no medium between uni- 

^ v£x£al 
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verfal conqueft and the rnoft wretched flavery. Had the Gauls^ 
who conquered Rome, entertained any view but of plunder, 
Rome would never have been more heard of. It was on the brink 
of ruin in the war with HannibaL What would have happened 
had Hannibal been vidlorious ? It is eafy to judge, by compa- 
ring it with Carthage, Carthage was a commercial ftate, the 
people all employed in arts, manufadlures, and navigation. The 
Carthaginians were fubdued ; but they could not be reduced to 
extremity, while they had accefs to the fea. In fadl, they pro- 
fpered fo much by commerce, even after they were fubdued, as 
to raife jealoufy in their matters, who thought themfelves not fe- 
cure while a houfe remained ftanding in Carthage. On the other 
hand, what refource for the inhabitants of Rome, had they been 
fubdued ? They mutt have perifhed by hunger ; for they could, 
not work. In a word, ancient Rome refembles a gamefter who 
ventures all upon one decilive throw : if he lofe, he is undone. 

I take it for granted, that our feudal fyttem will not have a. 
fingle vote. It was a fyttem that led to confujfion and anarchy^ 
as little fitted for war as for peace. And as for mercenary troops,. it: 
IS unncceflary to bring them again into the field, after what is faid 
of them above. 

The only remaining forms that merit attention, are a ftanding; 
army, and a militia ; which I fhall examine in their order, with 
the objedlions that lie againft each. The firft ftanding army in- 
modern times was eftablifhed by Charles VII. of France, on a ve-- 
ry imperfedl plan. By an eclicl anno 1448, he appointed each 
parifti tofurniih an archer : thefe were termed franc-archers ^ be- 
caufe they were exempted from all taxes. This little- army was- 
intended for reftoring peace and order at home, not for diftnrbing; 
neighbouring ftates. This good prince had been forced into ma- 
ny perilous wars, fome of them for reftraining the turbulent fpi-- 
jdt of his vaflals, and moll of them for defending his crown a— 

gainftc 
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^ainfl a powerful advcrfary, Henry V. of England. As thefe wars 
^vere carried on in the feudal manner, the foldiers, who had no 
pay, could not be reftrainedfrom plundering ; and inveterate pra<Slice 
rendered them equally licentious in peace and in war. Charles, to 
leave no pretext for free quarters, laid upon his fubjecls a fm^ll 
tax, fufFicient for regular pay to his little army *. 

Firft attempts are commonly crude and defedlive. The franc- 
archers, difperfed one by one in different villages, and never col- 
lected hnx in time of a(^on, could not eafily be brought under re- 
gular difcipline. They were idle when not in the field ; and in 
the field, they difplay'd nothing but vicious habits, a fpirit of la- 
zinefs, of diforder, and of pilfering. Neither in peace were they 
of any ufe: their charadler of foldier made them defpife agricul- 
ture, without being qualified for war : in the army they were no 
better than peafants : at the plough, no better than idle foldiers. 
But in the hands of a monarch, a (landing army is an inftrument 
of power, too valuable ever to be abandoned : if one fovereign en- 
tertain fuch an army, others in felf-^efence muft follow; the ex- 
ample. Standing armies are now eftablifhed in every European 
ftate, and are brought to a competent degree of perfedion. 

This new inftrument of government, has produced a wonder- 
. ful change in manners. We now rely on a ftanding army, for 



* This was the fji-rt tax inipofcd in Prance without confcnt of the three cflates^ 
arAl, however iinconftitiuional, it occaiioned not the (lighteft murmur, becaufe the 
vifible good tendency of the tax reconciled all the world to it. Charles, befidc, 
was a fiivourite of his people ; and juftly, as he ihewed by every aft his affeftron 
for them. Had our firft Charles been fuch a favourite, who knows, whether the 
taxes he impofed without confent of parliament, would have met with any oppoil* 
lion ? Such taxes would have become cuftomary, as in France; and a limited mo- 
narchy would, as ia France, have become abfolute. Governments, like men, 
are liable to many revolutions : we remain, it is true, a free people ; but for that 
i)lellin3, wc ar J perhaps more indebted to fortune, than to patriotic vigilance. 

defence 
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defence as well as offence : none but thofe who are trained to war, 
ever think of handling arms, or even of defending themfelves a- 
gamft an enemy : our people in general have become altogether 
effeminate, terrified at the very fight of a hoflile weapon. It is true, 
they are not the lefs qualified for the arts of peace; and if 
manufa<5hirers be protected from being obliged to ferve in the 
army, I difcover not any incompatibility between a (land- 
ing army and the higheft induftry. Hufbandmen at the fame 
time make the bed foldiers : a military fpirit in the lower 
claffes arifes from bodily ftrength, and from affedlion to their na- 
tal foil ; both are eminent in the hufbandman : conftant exercife 
in the open air renders him hardy and robuft ; and fondnels 
for the place where lie finds comfort and plenty, attaches him to 
his country in general *. An artift or manufadlurer, on the 

* Numquam credo potuifle dubltari, aptiorem armis rufticam plebem, quse fub 
divo et in labore nutritur ; foils patiens ; umbrae negligens -, balnearum nefcia ; de-« 
liciarum ignara ^ fimplicis animi ; parvo contenta ^ duratis ad omnem laborum to- 
Icnmtiam mcmbris : cui gcftarc fcrrum, foflam ducerc, onus fcrre, confuetudo dc 
rurc eft. Nee inficiandum eft, poft urbcm conditam, Romanos ex civitate profcc- 
tos Temper ad bellum : fed tunc nuUis voluptatibus, nullis deliciis frangebantur. Su- 
dorem curfu ct campeftri exercitio colleftum nando juvcntus abluebat in Tybcre. I- 
dem bellator, idem agricola, genera tantum mutabat armorum. VegctiuSf De re 
militarif /. i. cap, 3. — [/« Englijb thus : " I believe it was never doubted, that 
«* the country-labourers were, of all others, the beft foldiers. Inured to the open 
^* air, and habitual toil, fubjedled to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant of the ^ 
«* ufc of the bath, or any of the luxuries of life, contented with bare neceflaries, 
•« there was no feverity in any change they could make : their limbs, accuftomed to 
«* the ufe of the fpade and plough, and habituated to burden, were capable of the 
«* utmoft extremity of toil. Indeed, in the earlicft ages of the commonwealth, 
«* while the city was in her infancy, the citizens marched out from the town to 
** the field: but at that time they were not enfeebled by pleafures, nor by luxury : 
** The military youth, returning from their exercife and martial fports, plunged 
" into the Tyber to wafli oflf the fweat and duft of the field. The warrior and the 
** huibandman were the fame, they changed only the nature of their arms."3 

Vol. II. ' B contrary, 
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contrary, is attached to no country but where he finds the 
beft bread ; and a fedentary life, enervating his body, renders 
him pulillanimous. For thefe reafons, among many, agriculture 
ought to "be honoured and cherifhed above all other arts. It is not 
only a fine preparation for vrar, by breeding men v^ho love their 
country, and whom labour and fbbriety fit for being foldiers ; 
but is alfo the beft foundation for commerce, by furnilhing both 
food and materials to the induftrious. 

But feveral obje<flions of the moft interefting nature occur a- 
gainft a ftanding army, that call aloud for a better model than 
has hitherto been eftablilhed, at leaft in Britain. The fubjedl is 
of importance, and I hope for attention from every man who 
loves his country. During the vigour of the feudal fyftem, which 
made every land-proprietor a foldier, every inch of ground was^ 
tenacioufly difputed with an invader : and while a fovereign re- 
tained any part of his dominions, he never loft hopes of recover- 
ing the whole. At prefent, we rely entirely on a ftanding army„ 
for defence as well as offence, which has reduced every nation of 
Europe to a very precarious condition. If the army of a ftate 
happen to be defeated, even at the moft diftant frontier, there is 
little refource againft a total conqueft. Compare the hiftory of 
Charles Vll. with that of Lewis XIV. Kings of France. The for- 
mer, tho* driven into a comer by Henry V. of England, and de- 
prived of the bulk of his provinces, was however far from yield- 
ing : on the contrary, relying on the military fpirit of his people, 
and indefatigably intent on ftratagein and furprife, he recovered 
all he had loft. When Lewis XIV. fucceeded to the crown, the 
military fpirit of the people, was contracted within the narrow fpan 
of a ftanding army. Behold the confequence. That ambitious 
monarch, having provoked his neighbours into an alliance againft 
him, had no refource againft a more mmierous army, but to pup- 
chafe peace by offering to abandon all his conqucfts, upon which 

f he 
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he had lavifhed much blood and treafurc {a). France at that pe- 
riod contained feveral millions capable of bearing annG ; and yet 
was not in a condition to make head againft a difciplined army 
of 70,000 men. Poland, which continues upon the ancient mi- 
litary eftablifliment, wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden, and had 
done the fame to feveral of his predecefTors. But Saxony, de- 
fended only by a (landing army, could not hold out a fingle day 
againft the prince now mentioned, at the head of a greater army. 
Mercenary troops are a defence dill more feeble, againft troops 
that fight for glory, or for their country. Unhappy was the in- 
vention of a ftanding army ; which, without being any ftrong 
bulwark againft enemies, is a grievous burden on the people; 
and turns daily more and more fo. Lifteh to a firft-rate author 
on that point. " Sitot qu' un etat augmentc ce qu' il appelle fes 
*' troupes, les autres augmentent les leurs ; de fa9on qu' on ne 
gagne rien par-Ik que la mine conunune. Chaque monarque 
ticnt fur pied toutcs les armees qu' il pourroit avoir fi fcs peuples 
etoient en danger d' etre exterminees ; et on nomme paix cet etat 
^* d' effort de tous contre tous. Nous fommes pauvres avec les 
'* richefles et le commerce de tout V univers ; et bienf^t k force 
** d' avoir des foldats, nous n'aurons plus que des foldats, et 
nous ferons comme de Tartares * {b)y 






cc 



• ** At foon as one ftatc augments the number of its troops, the neighbouring 
«* ftatcs of courfe do the fame ; fo that nothing is gained, and the effeft is, the ge- 
" neral ruin. Every prince keeps as many armies in pay, as if he dreaded the ex- 
•« termination of his people from a foreign invafion ; and this perpetual ftruggle, 
«« maintained by all againft all, is termed peace. With the riches and commerce 
«« of the whole univerfc, we are in a ftate of poverty ; and by thus continually 
" augmenting our troops, we fliall foon have none elfe but foldiers, and be redu- 
** ced to the fame iituation as the Tartars. 

(m) Treaty of St Gcrtrudcnberg. 

(^) L'efprit des loiz, liv. 13. chap. 17. 
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But with refpedl to Britain, and every free nation, there is an 
objecflion ftill more formidable ; which is, that a Handing army is 
dangerous to liberty. It avails very little to be fccure againft foreigiv 
enemies, fuppofing a (landing army to afford fecurity, if we have no 
fecurity againft an enemy at home. If a warlike king, heading his- 
own troops, be ambitious to render himfelf abfolute, there are no 
means to evade the impending blow; for what avail* the greateft 
number of effeminate cowards againft a difciplined army, devoted 
to their prince, and ready implicitly to execute his commands ? 
In a word, by relying entirely on a ftanding army, and by truft- 
ing the fword in the hands of men who abhor the reftraint of ci*- 
vil laws, a folid foundation is laid for military government. 
Thus a ftanding army is dangerous to liberty, and yet no fuffi*- 
cient bulwark againft powerful neighbours. 

Deeply fenfible of the foregoing obje<£tibns, Harrington propo- 
fes a plan for a militia, which he hoMs to be imexceptionable. E- 
very male between eighteen and thirty, is to be trained to- military 
exercifes, by frequent meetings, where the youth are excited b^ 
premiums to contend in running, wreftling^, (hooting at a mark,, 
&c. &c. But Harrington did not advert, that fuch meetings, en- 
flaming the military fpirit, muft create an averfion in the people 
to dull and fatiguing labour. His plan evidently is inconfiftent 
with induftry and manufadures : it would be fo at leaft in Bri- 
tain. A moft fuccefsful plan it would be, were defence our fole 
objedl ; and not the lefs fuccefsful, by rendering Britain ib poor 
as fcarce to be a tempting conqueft. Our late war with France is 
a confpicuous inftance of the power that can be ei^erted by a com- 
mercial (late, entire in its credit ; a power that amaz'd all the world, 
and ourfefves no lefs than others. Politicians begin to confider 
Britain, and not France, to be the formidable power that threatens 
univerfal monarchy. Had Harrington's plan been adopted, Bri-^ 
tain, like Sweden pr Denmark, muft have been contented with aa 

J inferior 
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inferior ftation, having no ambition but to draw fubfidies from 
its more potent neighbours. 

In Switzerland, it is true, boys are, from the age of twelve, 
cxercifed in running, wreftling, and fhooting. Every male who 
can bear arms is regimented, and fubjeded to military difcipline. 
Here is a militia in perfection upon Harrington's plan, a militia 
neither forc'd nor mercenary ; invincible when fighting for their 
country : and as the Swifs are by no means an idle people, wc 
learn from this inftance, that the martial fpirit is not an invin- 
cible obftrudlion to induftry. But the original barrennefs of 
Switzerland, compelled the inhabitants to be fober and indu- 
flrious : and induftry hath among them become a fecond nature, 
there fcarcely being a child above fix years of age but who is em- 
ployed, not excepting children of opulent families. England dif- 
fers widely in the nature of its foil, and of its people. At the 
fame time, there is little occafion to infift upon that difference ; as 
Switzerland afibrds no clear evidence, that a militia gives no ob- 
ftrudlion to a fpirit of induftry : the Swiis, it is true, may be 
termed induflrious j but their induftry is confined to neceffariei^ 
and conveniencics : they arc lefs ambitious of wealth than of mili- 
tary glory ; and they have few arts or manufadures, either to fup^ 
port foreign commerce, or to excite luxiny* 

Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia,, differs little from that of 
Harrington. Three camps are to be conftantly kept up in Eng- 
land, and a fourth in Scotland ; into one or other of which, e- 
very man muft enter upon completing his one and twentieth year. 
In thefe camps the art of war is to be acquired and pradtifed : 
thofe who can maintain themfelves muft continue there two years, 
others but a fingle year. Secondly, Thofe who have been thus e- 
ducated, fliall for ever after have fifty yearly meetings, and ftiall 
cxercife four hours every meeting. It is not fiiid, by what 
means young men are compelled to refort to the camp ; nor is aixy 
* exceptioa 
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exception mentioned of perfons deftin d for the church, for liberal 
fciences, or for the fine arts. The weak and the fickly mull be 
exempted ; and yet no regulation is propofed againfl thofe who 
abfent themfelves on a falfe pretext. But waving thefe, the capi- 
tal objedlion againfl: Harrington's plan ftrikes equally agamft 
Fletcher's, That by roufing a military fpirit, it would alienate the 
minds of pur people from arts and manufacflures, and from any 
conft:ant and uniform occupation. The author himfelf remarks, 
that the ufe and exercife of arms, would make the youth place 
their honour upon that art, and would enflame them with love 
of military glory ; not adverting, that love of military glory, dif- 
fufed through the whole mafs of the people, would unquaUfy Bri- 
tain for being a manufadluring and conunercial country, render- 
ing it of little weight or confideration in Europe. 

The military branch is cflential to every fpecies of government : 
the Quakers are the only people who ever doubted of it. Is it not 
then mortifying, that a capital branch of government, fhould to 
this day remain in a ftate fo imperfect ? One would' fufpedl fome 
inherent vice in the nature of government, that counteradls every 
effort of genius to produce a more perfe<5l mode. I am not diC- 
pofed to admit any dcfedl of Providence, efpecially in an article 
effential to the well-being of fociety ; and rather than yield to the 
charge, I venture to propofe the following plan, even at the ha- 
zard of being thought an idle projedlor. And what animates me 
greatly to make the attempt is, a firm convidlion, that a military 
and an induftrious fpirit are of equal importance to Britain ; and 
that if either of them be loft, we are undone. To reconcile thele 
feeming antagonifts, is my eljief view in the following plan ; to 
which 1 fhall proceed, after paving the way by fome preliminary 
confiderations. 

The firft is, that as military force is. effential to every ftate, no 
man is exempted from bearing arms for his country: all are 

* bound; 
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bound; becaufc none can be bound, if every one be not bound. 
Were any difference to be made, perfons of figure and fortune 
ought fiirft to be called to that fervice, as being the moft interefted 
in the welfare of their country. Liften to a good foldier deliver- 
ing his opinion on that fubjed. " Les levies qui fe font par fu- 
percheric font tout aufli odieufes ; on met de Targent dans la 
pochette d'un homme, et on lui dit qu'il eft foldat. Celles qui 
** fe font par force, le font encore plus ; c'eft une defolation pu- 
" blique, dont le bourgeois et Thabitant ne fe fauvent qu'Jt 
" force d'argent, et dont le fond eft toujours un moyen odieux. 
Ne voudroit-il pas mieux etabler, par une loi, que tout homme, 
de quelque condition qu'il f ut, feroit oblige de iervir fon 
prince et fa patrie pendant cinq ans ? Cette loi ne f9auroit etre 
delapprouv6e, parce qu'il eft naturel et jufte que les citoyens 
s'emploient pour la d^fenfe de T^tat. Cette methode de lever 
des troupes ftroit un fond inepuifable de belles et bonnes re- 
crues, qui ne feroient pas fujetes a deferter. L'on fe feroit m^me, 
par la fuite, un bonncur et un devoir de ferver fa tiche. Mais^ 
pour y parvenir, il faudroit n'en excepter aucune condition, 
** ttrt sev6re fur ce point, et s'attacher a faire executer cette loi 
de preference aux nobles et aux riches. Perfonne n'en mui*- 
mureroit. Alors ceux qui auroient fervi leur temps, verroient 
** avec mepris ceux qui repugneroient k cette loi, et infenfible- 
•*' ment on fe feroit un honneur de fervir : le pauvre bourgeois fe- 
•* roit confol6 par Texample da riche; et celui-ci n'oferoit fe 
•^ plaindre, voyant fervir le noble (a) *." 

Take 

{a) Les reveries du Comte de Saxc. 

• " The method of inlifting men, bjr putting 2 trick upon them, is fully as o- 
•* dious. They flip a piece of money into a man's pocket, and then tell him he is 
^ a foldier. InUfting by force is ftill more odious. It is a public calamity, fron^ 
** which the citizen has no means of faving hiinfelf but by money ; and it is confe* 
•* quently the worft of all the refources of government. Would it not be more 

" expc^nt 
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Take another preliminary confideration. While there remained 
any portion of our original martial fpirit, the difficulty was not 
great of recruiting the army. But that tafk hath of late years 
become extremely troublefome ; and more difagreeable ftill than 
troublefome, by the neceffity of ufing deceitful arts for tre- 
panning the unwary youth. Nor are fuch arts always fuccefsful : 
in our late war with France, we were neceffitated to give up even 
the appearance of voluntary fervice, and to recruit the army on 
the folid principle of obliging every man to fight for his country : 
the juftices of peace were empowered by the legiflature, to force 
into the fervice fuch as could be bed fpared from civil occupation, 
if a fingle claufe had been added, limiting the fervice to five or 
feven years, the meafure would have been unexceptionable, e- 
ven in a land of liberty. To relieve officers of the army from 
pradlifing deceitful arts for recruiting their corps, by fubftitu- 
ting a fair and conftitutional mode, was a valuable improve- 
ment. It was of importance with refpedl to its diredl intendment j 
but of much greater with refpeft to its coofequences. One of the 

** expedient to ena£t a law, obliging every man, whatever be his rank, to ferve his 
«« King and country for five years ? This law could not be difapproved of, be- 
«* caufe it is confiftent both with nature and juftice, that every citizen jfhould be 
^* employed in the defence of the ftate. Here would be an inexhauftible fund of 
«« good and able foldicrs, who would not be apt to defert, as every man would 
<< reckon it both his honour and his duty to have ferved his time. But to cffeft 
** this, it muft be a fixed principle, That there fhall be no exception of ranks. This 
« point muft be rigoroufly attended to, and the law muft be enforced, by way of 
♦« preference, firft among the nobility and the men of wealth. There would not 
*« be a fingle man who would complain of it, A perfon who had ferved his time, 
" would treat with contempt anotjier who fhould fhow reludlance to comply with 
** the law ; and thus, by degrees, it would become a taflt of honour.. The poor 
" citizen would be comforted and infpirited by the example of his rich neighbour ; 
" and he again would have nothing to complain of, when he faw that the noble- 
'« man was not exempted from fervice.** 

few 
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few difadvantages of a free ftate, is licentipufnefs in the com- 
mon people, who may wallow in difordcr and profligacy without 
-control, if they be but cautious to refrain from grqfs crimes, pu- 
niihable by law. Now, as it appears to me, there never has been 
devifed a method more efficacious for reftoring induftry and fo- 
briety, than that under confideration. Its falutary eflfecSs were 
confpicuous, even during the fliort time it fubfifted. The dread 
of being forc'd into the fervice,* rendered the populace peaceable 
and orderly: it did more ; it rendered them induflrious in order to 
conciliate favour. The moll beneficial difcoveries have been acci- 
dental: without having" any view but for recruiting the army, 
our legiflature ftumbled upon an excellent method for declaiming 
the idle and the profligate ; a matter, in the prefent depravity of 
manners, of greater importance than any other that concerns the 
police of Britain. A perpetual law of that kind, by promoting 
induftry, would prove a fovereign remedy againft mobs and riots, 
difeafes of a free country, fdll of people and of manufadhires *. 
Why were the foregoing ftatutes, for there were two of them, li- 
mited to a temporary exiftence ? There is not on record another 
ftatute better intitled to immortality. 

And now to the projedl, which, after all my efforts, I produce 
with trepidatiop ; not that I doubt of its folidity, but as ill fuited 
to the prefent manners of this ifland. To hope that it will be put 
in pradlice, would indeed be highly ridiculous : this can never 
happen, till patriotifin floiirifh more in Britain than it has done 
for fome time paft. Suppofing now an army of 60,000 men to be 

• Several late mobs in the fouth of England, all of them on pretext of fcarcity, 
greatly alarmed the adminiftration. A faft was difcovered by a private perfon {Six- 
weeks tour through the fouth of England) y which our minifters ought to have difco- 
vered, that thefe mobs conftantly happened where wages were high and proviflons 
low •, confequently that they were occafioned, not by want, but by wantonnefi. 
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fufficient for Britain, a rational method for raifing fuch an army, 
were there no (landing forces, would be,, that land-proprietors, in 
proportion to their valued rents, Should fiirnifh men to ferve fe- 
ven years, and no longer *. But as it would be no lefs unjuft 
than imprudent, to diCband at once our prefent army, the foft and 
natural way is, to begin with moulding gradually die old army 
into the new, by filling up vacancies with men bound to ferve fe- 
ven years and no longCT. And for raifing proper men, a matter 
of much delicacy, it is propofed, that in every fhire a ^cial com- 
mifiion be given to certain landholders of rank and figure, to 
raife recruits out of the lower clafifes, fclctSting always thofe who^ 
are die lead ufefiil at home. 

Second. Thofe who claim to be difmiffed after fcrvihg the ap- 
pointed tune, fliall never again be called to. the fervice, except in 
cafe of an adual invafion. Every one of them fliall be intitled 
to a premium of eight or ten pounds, for enabling him ta follow^ 
a trade or calling, without being fubjeiSled to corporation-laws^ 
The private men in France ar^ inlifted but for fix years ^ and that 
mode has never beea attended with any inconvenience. 

Third* With refpedl to the private men, idlenefs muft be to?- 
telly and for ever banifhed. Suppofing three months yearly 
to he fuflicient for military difcipline, the men, during the reft 
of the year, ought to be employ'd upon public works, form- 
ing roads, eredling bridges, making rivers navigable, cleat- 
Mig harbours, &g. &c; Why not alfo famifh men for half- 
pay to private undertakers of ufefdl works ? And fuppofing the 
daily pay of a foldier to be ten pence, it would greatly encourage 



♦ In Denmark, every land-proprietor of a certain rent, is obliged to furnifli ai 
militia-man, whom he can withdraw at plcafure upon fubftituting another ; an ex— 
C6lknt method for taming the peafants, and for rendering them induftrious. 
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exteafive improvements, to have at command a number of (lout 
fellows, imder ftricl difcipline, at the low wages of five pence a- 
day. An army of 60,000 men thus employed, would not be fo 
cxpenfive to the public, as 20,000 men upon the prefent eftablilh- 
ment : for befide the money contributed by private undertakers^ 
public works carried on by foldiers, will be miferably ill contri- 
ved, if not cheaply purchafed with their pay *. 

The moft important branch of the projedl, is what regards the 
officers. The neceffity of reviving in our people of rank fome 
portion of military fpirit, will be acknowledged by every perfon 
of reflection j and in that view, the following articles are propo- 
fed. Firft : That there be two cJafles of officers, one ferving for 
pay, one without pay. In filling up every vacant office of cornet 
or enfign, the latter are to be preferred ; but in progreffive ad- 
vancement, no diftindlion is to be made between the dalles. An 
officer who has ferved feven years without pay, may retire with 
honour. 

Second. No man fhall be privileged to reprefent a county in 
parliament, who has not ferved feven years without pay ; and, ex- 
cepting an acSlual burgefs, none but thofe who have performed that 
fervice, ihall be privileged to reprefent a borough. The fame qua- 
lification fhall be neceflary to every one who afpires to ferve the 
public or the King in an office of dignity, excepting only church- 
men and lawyers, with regard to offices in their refpedlive pro- 
feffions. In old Rome, none were admitted candidates for any 
civil employment, till they had ferved ten years in the army. 

Third. Officers of this clafs are to be exempted from the taxes 



• Taking this for granted, I bring only into the calculation the pay of the three 
months fpent in militaiy difcipline ; and the calculation is very fimple, the pay of 
20,000 for twelve months amounting to a greater fum than the pay of 60,000 for 
three months. 

C 2 impofed 
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itnpo£ed on land, coaches, windows, and plate ; not for favkig z 
trifling fum, but as a mark of diftindlibn. 

The military fpiiit muft in Britain be miferably low, if fiicb 
regulations prove ^ot eflfec^al to decorate the army with oflicery 
of figure and fortune. Nor need we to apprehend any bad con- 
fequence, from a number of raw officers who ferve without pay r 
among men of birth, emulation will have a more commanding 
influence than pay or profit ; and at any rate, there will always be 
a fufficiency of old and experienced officers receiving pay, ready 
to take the lead in every difficult enterprife; 

Fourth. To improve this army in military difcipline, it is pro^ 
pofed, that when occafion oflFers, 5 or 6000 of them be maintain- 
ed by Great Britain, as auxiliaries to fbme ally at war. And if 
that body be changed from time to time, knowledge and pra<Slice 
in war will- be diflFiifed thro' the whole army. 

Officers who ferve for pay, will be greatly benefited by thi« 
plan : frequent removes of thofe who ferve without pay, make 
way for them ; and from the very natiffe of the plan, buying and 
felling is abfolutely excluded^. 

I proceed to the alterations neceflary for accommodating this 
plan to our prefent military eftablifliment. As a total revolution 
at one inftant would breed confiifion, the firft flep ought to be a 
fpecimen only, fiich as the levying two or three regiments on the 
ijew model; theexpence of which ought not to be grudged^ as 
the forces prefently in pay, are not fufficient, even in peace^ to an- 
fwer the ordinary demands of government. And as the profpedt 
of civil employnients, will excite more men of rank to ofier their 
fervice than there is room for, the choice muft be in the crown^, 
not. only with refpedl to the new regiments, but with relpedl to. 
the vacant cornetcies and enfigncies in the old army. But as 
uhefe regulations will not inftantly produce men qualified to be fc- 
cretaries of ftate or commiflioners of treafury, fo numerous as to 
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afford his Majefty a fatisfadlory choice, that .branch of the plan 
may be fufpended, till thofe who have ferved feven years without 
pay, amount to one hundred at leaft. The article that concerns 
members of parliament muft be ftill longer fufpended : it may 
however, after the firft feven years, receive execution in part, by^ 
privileging thofe who have received na pay to reprefent a borough, 
refiifing that privilege to others, except to adual burgefles. We 
may proceed one ftep farther, That if in a county there be five- 
gentlemen who have the qualification under confideration, over 
and above the ordinary legal qualifications, one of the five muft 
be chofen, leaving the eledlors free as to their other reprefentative. 
With refpedl to the private men of the old army, a thoufand 
of fuch as have ferved the lohgeft may be difbanded annually, if 
iSy many be willing to retire ; and in their ftead an equal number 
may be inlifted, to ferve but feven years. Upon fuch a plan, if 
will not be difficult to find recruits. 

• The advantage of this plan, in one particular, is eminent. It 
wiir infallibly fill the army with gallant officers : Other advantages 
concerning the officers themfelves, ftiall be mentioned afterward. 
An appetite for military glory, cannot fail ta be roufed in officers 
who ferve without pay, when their fervice is the only paflport to 
employments of truft and honour. And may we not hope, thar 
officers who ferve f<K pay, will, by force of imitation, be infpiredl 
with the fame appetite ? Nothing ought to be more feduloufly 
inculcated into every officer, than to defpife riches, as a mercan- 
tile obje<5l, below the dignity of a foldier. Often has the courage 
of vidlorious. troops been blunted by the pillage of an opulent city? 
and may not rich captures at fea have the fame effed ? Some fea- 
eonmianders have been fufpecfled, of beftowing their fire more 
willingly upon a merchantman, than upon a fhip of war. A trir- 
lunph, an ovation, a civic crown, or fome fuch. mark of honour^ 

were 
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were ia old Rome the only rewards for military atehievements *• 
Money, it is true, was fbmetimes diftributed among tlie private 
men, as an addition to their pay, after a fatiguing campaign ; but 
not as a recompence for their good behaviour, becaufe all fhared 
alike. It did not efcape the penetrating Romans, that wealth, the 
parent of luxury and felfillinefs, fails not to eradicate the military 
fjpirit. The foldier who to recover his baggage performed a bold 
adion, gave an inftrudlive leflbn to all governments. Being in- 
vited by his general to try his fortune a fecond time ; Invite, fays 
the foldier, one who has loft his baggage. Many a bold adven- 
turer goes to the Indies, who, returning with a fortune, is afraid 
of every breeze. Britain, I fufped, is too much infecSed with the 
Ipirit of gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in any man of figure, 
to prefer reputation and refpedl before riches ; provided only he 
can afford a frugal meal, and a warm garment ? Let us compare 
an old ofEcer, who never deferted his friend nor his country, and 
a wealthy merchant, who never indulged a thought but of gain ; 
the wealth is tempting; — and yet does there exift a man of fpi- 
rit, who woidd not be the officer rather than the merchant, even 
with his millions ? Sultan Mechmet granted to the Janifaries a 
privilege of importing foreign commodities free of duty : was it 
his intention to metamorphofe foldiers into merchants, loving, 
peace, and hating" war ? 

But tho' I declare againft large appointments beforehand, which. 



• A Roman triumph was finely contrived to excite heroifm ; and a fort of tri- 
<umph not Icfe fplendid, was difplayM by the Fatemitc Califs of Egypt. After re- 
turning from a fuccefsful expedition, the Calif pitched his camp in a fpacious plain 
near his capital, where he was attended by all his grandees, in their iineft equipages. 
Tliree days were conunonly fpent in all manner of rejoicings, feafting, mufic, 
fireworks, &c. He marched into the city with this great cavalcade, through roads 
covered with rich carpets, ftrewed with flowers, gums, and odoriferous plants, 
and hedged on both fides with crouds of congratulating fubjefts, 

inflead 
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inftead of promoting fervice, are a temptation to luxury and idle- 
nefs J yet to an officer of charadler, who has ipent his younger 
years in ierving his king and country, a government, or other 
iuitabk employment that enables him to pafs the remainder of his 
Hfe in eafe and affluence, is a proper reward for merit, refleding 
equal honour on the prince who bellows, and on the fubjedl who 
xeceives ; befide aflfording an enlivening profped to others, who 
have it at heart to do well. 

With refpe(^ to the private men, the rotation propofed, aims at 
improvements far more important, than that of making- military 
iervice fall light upon individuals. It tends to unite the ipirit of 
induilry v^ith that of war, and to form the fame man to be an in- 
duftrious labourer, as well as a good foldier. The continual ex^ 
erciie recommended, cannot fail to produce a fpirit of induftry ; 
which will occafion a demand for the private men after their 
&ven years fervice, as valuable above all other labourers, not only 
for regularity, but for adlivity. And with refped to fervice in 
war, conftant exercife is the life of an army, in the literal as well 
as metaphorical fenfe. Boldnefs is infpired by ftrength and agility,, 
to which conftant motion mainly contributes. The Roman citi- 
zens, trained to arms from their infancy, and never allowed to* 
reft, were invincible. To mention no other works, fpadous and 
durable roads carried to the very extremities of that vaft em- 
pire, fliow clearly how the foldiers were employed during; 
peace ; which hardened them for war, and made them orderly 
and fubmiffive {a). So eflcntial was labour held by the Romans^ 
for training an army, that they never ventured to face an enemy,, 
with troops debilitated in any degree by idlenefs. The Roipaa 
axmy in Spain, having been worfted in feveral engagements, and 
confined within their entrenchments, were funk in idlenefs and 

{fi) BergUre hiftoire des grands chemlnSi toI. 2* p« 152.. 

luxury;. 
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luxury. Scipio Nafica, after demoliftiing Carthage, taking the 
command of that army, durft not oppofe it to the enemy, till he 
accuflomed the foldiers to temperance and hard labour. H6 ex- 
ercifed them without relaxation in marching and countermarch- 
ing, in fortifying camps and demolifhing them, in digging 
trenches and filling them up, in building high walls and pulling 
them down ; he himfelf, from mojning to night, going about, and 
diredling every operation. Marius, before engaging the Cimbri, 
exercifed his army in turning the courfe of a river. Appian re- 
lates, that Antiochus, during his winter-quarters at Calchis, ha- 
ving married a beautiful virgin, with whom he was greatly ena- 
moured, fpent the whole winter in pleafure, abandoning his army 
to vice and idlenefs : and when the time of adlion returned with 
the fpring, he found his foldiers unfit for fervice. The idlenefs 
of our foldiers in time of peace, promoting debauchery and licen- 
tioufnefs, is no lefs deftru<5tive to health than to difcipline. Un- 
able for the fatigues of a fiirft campaign, our private men die in 
thoufands, as if fmote with a peftilence *. We never read of any 
mortality in the Roman legions, tho* frequently engaged in climates 
very different from their own. Let us liften to a judicious writer, 
to whom every one liftens with delight : " Nous remarquons 
" aujourd'hui, qute nos armees periffent beaucoup par le travail 



** The idlenefs of Biitlfh foldiers appears from a tranfaflion of the commif- 
iioners of the annexed eftates in Scotland. After the late war vith France, they 
judged, that part of the King's renu could not be better beftow'd, than in giving 
bread to the difbandcd foldiers. Houfes were built for them, portions of land gi*- 
yen them to cultivate at a very low rent, and maintenance aflForded them till they 
could reap a crop- Thefc men could not wifli to be better accommodated : but fo ac- 
cuftomed they had been to idlenefs, and change of place, as to be incapable of any 
•fort of work : they defertcd their farms one after another, and commenced thieves 
and beggars. Such as had been made ferjeants muft be excepted : thefe were fcn- 
fible fellows, and profpere4 ia their lUtlc fiirms. 

. " inmiod6r6 
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** immodere des ibldats ; et cependant c' etoit par uii travail im- 
" menfe que les Romains fe confervoient. La raifon en eft, jc 
^* croix, que leiu-s fatigues 6toient continuelles ; au lieu que nos 
foldats paflent fans ceffe d' un travail extreme h une extreme oi- 
fivete, ce qui eft la chofe du monde la plus propre h les faire 
" perir. II faut que je rapporte ici ce que les auteurs nous difent 
^* de r education de foldats Romains. On les accoutumoit ^ aller 
" le pas militaire, c'eft-a-dire, ^ fair en qinq heures vingt milles, 
** et quelquefois vingt-quatre. Pendant ces marches, on leur fai- 
" foit porter de poids de foixante livres. On les entretenoit dans 
** r habitude de courir et de fauter tout armes ; ils prenoient 
" dans leurs exercices des epees, dejavelots, de filches, d'une p6- 
." fanteur double des armes ordinaires ; et ces exercices etoient 
" continuels, Des hommes fi endurcis etoient ordinairemerit 
fains ; on ne remarque pas dans les auteurs que les armees Ro- 
maines, qui faifoient la guerre en tant de climats, periffoient 
beaucoup par les maladies ; au lieu qu' il arrive prefque conti- 
nuellement aujourd'hui, que des armies, fans avoir combattu, 
fe fondent, pour ainfi dire^ dans une campagne * {a)'^ Ma- 

refchal 



{a) Montcfquicu, 'Grandeur de Romains, chap. 2. 

♦ " We obfcrve now-a-days, that our armies are confumed by the fatigues and 
^< fevere labour of the foldiers ; and yet it was alone by labour and toil that the 
^* Romans preferred themfclves from deOruftion. I believe the reafon is, that 
•^ their fatigue was continual and unremitting, while the life of our foldiers is a 
•^ perpetual tranfition from fevere labour to extreme indolence, a life the moft rui- 
<* nous of all others. I muft here recite the account which the Roman authors 
" give of the education of their foldiers. They were continually habituated to the 
•• military pace, which was, to maixh in five hours twenty, and fometimcs twenty- 
^« five miles. In thefe marctes each foldier carried fixty pounds weight. They 
** were accuftomed to run and leap in arms; and in their military exercifes, 
•^ their fwords, javclinsj and arrows, were of twice the ordinary weight. Thcfc 

Vox. IL D «« exercifes 
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refchal Saxe, at foldier, not a. phyfician, afcribes ta tBc- nfc of 
vinegar the healtlimels of tlue Roman legions : were vinegar fo^ 
potent, it would of all liquors, be the moll in requeft, Exercift- 
without intermifSon, during peace as well as diuing war, produ- 
ced thatialutary efieft j which every prince will find, wha is diA 
pofed>to-copy the Roman difcipline *. The Miarefchal guefles bet- 
ter with refTpedl to a horfe; Bifcourfing^ of cavalry^ he obferves,. 
that a horfe becomes hardy and healthful by conftant excrcife, and: 
that a young horfe is unable to bear fatigue; for which reafbn he 
declares- againft young horfes for the lervice of an army.. 

That the military branch of the Britifh government is fiifcep^ 
tible of improvementSi all the world vvcill; adimt. To improve it,, 
I have contributed my mite j which* is^^ humbly lubmitt3ed to the 
public, a judge from whom there lies no appeaaU. It is fiibmitted 
in three views. The firft is. Whether an army, modelled as above,, 
would not fecure us againft the boldeft invader ; the next, Whe- 
ther fuch an army be as. dangerous to liberty, as an army in its. 



" cxcrcifes were contihual', which fo ftrengtHened the conftitutibn of the mcnj 
*' that they were always in health. We fee no remarks in the Roman authors, 
** that their armies, in the variety of climates where they made war^ ever periflied: 
** by difeafe ; whiift now-a-days it is not unufual, that an army, without ever 
*^ coming to an engagement, dwindles away by difeafe in one campaign.'' 

* Rei militaris periti, plus quotidiana armomm ex«rcitia ad' fanitatem militum* 
putavcrunt prodeffe, quam medicos. Ex quo inteliigitur quanto fludiofius armo* 
rum artcm docendus fit fempcr exercitus, cum ei laboris confuetudo et incaflris- 
fanitatem, et in confliftu poiBt prseftare viftoriam. Vegetius^ De r£ militaris lib. 3. 
cap. 2. — [/« Englijb thus : " Our matters of the art-military were of opinion,. 
" that daily exercife in arms contributed more to the health of the troops, than^ 
** the ikill of the phyfician : from which we may judge, what care ihould be 
^ taken, to habituate the foldiers to the cxer<:ife of arms, to which they owe both« 

•* their health in the camp, and their viftory in the field.^^ The fame author 

obferves, that the Romans inhis time had become fo inadivc, a£ to leave off the 
fortifying their camps* 

prefent 
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prefent fonn ; and the laft, Whether it would not be a fchool of 
xnduftry and moderation to our people, 

Widi refpecfl to the firft, we fliould, after a few years, have not 
only an army of fixty Aoufand well-difciplined troops, but the 
command of another army, equally numerous, and equally well 
difciplined. It is true, that troops inured to war have an advantage 
over troops that have not the fame experience : but with affii- 
ranc^ k may be |wroiiounced impra<5licable, to land at once in Bri- 
tain an army that can (land againfl 1 00,000 Bridfh fbldiers weH 
diiciplined, £ghting even their £rft battle, for their country, and 
for their wives and childrofi. 

A war witli France raifes a panic on every flight threatening of 
an invafion. The fccurity afl^irded by the propofed plan, would 
enable us to adt ofienfivdy at fea, inllead of being reduced to 
keep our fhips at home, for guarding our coafls. Would Britain 
any longer be obliged to fupport her continental conneiElions ? 
No fooner does an European prince augment his army, or improve 
military difcipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, muft do 
the fame. May not one hope, that by the plan propofed, or fome 
fuch, Britain would be relieved from jealoufy and fblicitude about 
its neighbours ? / 

With refped^ to the fecond view, having long enjoy 'd the fweets 
of a free government, under a fucceffion of mild princes, we be- 
gin to forget, that our liberties ever were in danger. But droufy 
fecurity is of all conditions the moft dangerous } becaufe the ftat« 
may be overwhelmed before we even dream of danger. Suppofe 
only, that a Britilh King, accomplifhed in the art of war, and 
beloved by his foldiers, heads his own troops in a war with 
France ; and after more than one fuccefsful campaign, gives 
peace to his enemy, on terms advantageous to his people : what 
fecurity have we for our liberties, when he returns with a vido- 
rious army, devoted to his will ? I am talking of a (landing 

^ ^ ^army 
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m my in its prefent form. Troops modelled as above will no« 
be fo obfequious : a number of the prime nobility and gentry fer- 
\ing without pay, who can be under no temptation to enflave 
themfelves and their country, will prove a firm barrier againft the 
ambitious views of fuch a prince. And even fuppofing that army 
to be totally corrupted, the prince can have little hope of fuccefa 
againft the nation,^ fupported by another army, compofed of 
men, v^ho, having completed their military fervice, may be relied^ 
on as champions for their country. 

And as. to the laft view mentioned, the plan propofed cannot fail to^ 
promote induftry and virtue^ not only among the foldierSj but a- 
mong the working people in general.. To avoid, hard, labour and; 
fevere difcipline in. the. army, men will be fober and induftriouS: 
at home ;. and fuch untradlablefpirits as cannot be reached by the. 
mild laws of a free government,, will be. efFe(5lually tamed, by mi- 
litary law. At the fame time, as fobriety and innocence arc con- 
ftant attendants upon induftry, the manners of our people would, 
be much purified; a circumftance of infinite importance to Bri- 
tain; The falutary influence of the plan, would reach perfons iA' 
a higher fphere.. A young gentleman,, whipt at fchool, or fall- 
ing behind at college, CQntraifls an averfion to books^ and flies tO; 
the army, where he is kept in countenance by numbers^ idle and. 
io-norant like himfel£ How many young men are thus daily ruin- 
ed, who, but for the temptation of idlenefs and gaiety in the army,, 
would have become ufeful fubjeds ! In the plan under confidera- 
tion, tlie officers who ferve for pay would be fo few in.number|, 
and their profpeifl of advancement fo clear, that it would require 
much intereft to be admitted into the army. None would.be ad- 
mitted but thofe who have beca regularly educated in every branch, 
of military Ijjiowledge j and idle boys would be remitted to jrfieiii 
ftudies. 

Here is difplay'd an agreeable fcene with relation, to induftry.. 

Suppoiing 
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Suppofing the whole threefcore thoufand men to be abfolutely^ 
idle ; yet, by doubling the' induftry of thofe who remain,. I af- 
firm, that the fum of induftry would be much greater than be-^ 
fore. And the fcene becomes enchanting, when we confider^ 
.that thefe threefcore thoufand men, would not only be of all 
the moft induftrious, but be patterns of induftry to others. 

Upon conclufion of a foreign war, we fufFer grievoully by dif- 
banded foldiers, who nxuft plunder or ftarve. The prefent plan 
is an effedlual remedy : men accuftomed to hard labour under 
ftriA difcipline, caa never be in want of bread : they will be 
ibught for every where, even at higher than ordinary wages ; and 
<hey will prove excellent mafters for training the peafants to hard 
labour.. 

A man indulges emulation more freely in behalf of his friend 
or his country, than of himfelf ; the latter is felfifti ; the former 
proceeds from a focial principle. In that view, have we not rea- 
Ibn to hope, that tlie feparating military officers into different, 
elaffes, will excite a laudable emulation, prompting, individuals, 
to exert tbemfelves on every occafion, for the honour of their 
corps ? Nor will fuch emulation,; a virtuous paffion, be any ob^ 
ftjAidUon to private friendfhip between members of different 
elaffes. On the contrary, may it not be expedled, that young officers 
of birth and fortune, zealous to qualify themfelves, at their own. 
expence, for ferving their country, will cling for inftrudtion to 
officers of experience, who have no inheritance but perfonal me- 
rit ? Both find their account in that connevflion : men of rank, 
become adepts in military affairs, a valuable branch of education 
for them ; and officers who ferve for pay, acquire friends at court, 
wha will embrace every opportunity of tcftifying their grati- 
tude. 

The advantages mentioned are great and exteafive ; and yet are^ 
not the only advantages. Will it be thought extravagant to hope„ 

that: 
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rfiat the propofed plan would form a better fyftem of educatioit 
for young men of fortune, than hitherto has been known ia 
Britain ? Before pronouncing fentence againft me, kt the follow- 
ing confidcrations be duly weighed. Our youtii go abroad to fee 
the world in the literal fenfe ; for to pierce deeper than eye-fight, 
cannot be expected of boys. . They rcfort to gay courts, where 
they find nothing for imitation but pomp, luxury, tiifiemUed 
virtues, and real vices : fuch fcenes make a deep imprefllon en 
young men of a warm imagination. Our plan would be an anti- 
dote to fuch poifonous education. Suppofing eighteen to be the 
earlieft time for the army, here is an obje(5l held up to our youth 
of fortune, for roufing their ambition : they will endeavour to 
make a figure, and emulation will animate them to excel : fuppofing 
a young man to have no ambition, (hame alone will pufh him on. 
To acquire the military art, to difcipline their men, to diredl the 
execution of public works, and to conduA other military opera- 
tions, would occupy their whole time, and banifh idlenefs. A 
young gentleman, thus guarded againfl the enticing vices and 
fauntering follies of youth, muft be fadly deficient in genius, if, 
during his feven years fervice, reading and refledlion have been 
totally neglected by him. Hoping better things from our youth 
of fortune, I take for gra,nted, that during their fervice they have 
made fome progrefs, not only in military knowledge, but in mo- 
rals, and in the fine arts, fp as at the age of twenty-five to be 
qualified for profiting, inftead of being undone, by feeing the 
world *. 

* Whether hereditary nobilrty may not be neceflary, in a monarchical government, 
to fupport the King againft the multitude, I take not on me to pronounce : but this 
I pronounce with aflurance, that fuch a conftitution is unhappy with refpe(a: to e- 
jducation ; and appears to admit no remedy, tf it be not that above mentioned, 
or fome fuch. In faft, few of thofe who received their education while they were 
i^Jie ddeft fojDs of Pccxs^ have been duly qualified to manage public affairs. 

Further, 
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Fdffdicry young men of birth and fortune, acquire indeed the 
finoothnefs and iupplencfs of a court, with refpedl to their fupc- 
liors ; but the conftraint of iiich mannen?, makes their temper 
hnak out againft inferiors, where there is no conftraint. Inib'- 
fence c^ rank is not fb vifible ia Britain, as in countries of leis 
ftseedom ; but it is fufficiently vifible to require corredlion. To 
diac end^ no method prMciifes ixwre fuccefs than m^Htary Service ^ 
as command and obedience alternately; are the bed: difcipline for 
acquiring temper and moderation. €an pride and infolence be 
more efl&doally ftemmed, dian ta be commaixded by an infe^ 
nor I 

SteH upon the' importaiit article of education.. Where' pleafure is 
ih^ ruling paflion in^ youdi, intereft wilL^ be the ruling paflion in 
s^e : the felfi& principle is^ t^ fi)und^on <^ botik,. the dbjeifl: 
only? is Taiied. TWbbbfervatian. is fkdly verified in- Britain i our 
. young men of rank, loathing an irkfome and fatiguing, courfe of 
education,, abandon themielves to pleafUre* Trace thefe very men 
through the more &date part of life,^ and they will be fbund 
grafping' at power and: profe,. by means* of court-favouri with no 
regard cd* their country, sxuA witlL very little regard to, their 
ftiends. The education propofed, holding up a temping prize 
to virtuous ambition, is- an excellent fence againfl a* life of indo- 
lent pleafure. A youth a£ fortune, engaged with many rivals ini 
a train of public fervice, acquires a habit of bufinefs ; and as he 
is conftantly employed for the public, patriotifm becomes his ru- 
ling; paflion ^^ 

The 



• The following portrait is fltctcEcdby a good hand, (Madame Pompadour) ;, 
and if it have any refemblance, it fets our plan in a confpicuou^ light. The Fj-enchj 
ooblcile, fays that lady, fpending their lives in diffipation and idlenefs, know as. 
little of politics as of economy. A gentleman hunts all his life in the country, or- 

perhaps 
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The advantages of a military education, fuch as that propofed, 
are not yet exhaufted : one of confiderable importance remains to 
be unfolded. Under regular government promoting the arts of 
peace, "Ibcial intercourfe refines, and fondnefs for company increafes 
in proportion. And heoce it is, that the capital is crouded with 
every perfon who can aflPord to live there. A man of fortune, who 
has no tafte but for a city life, happens to be forced into the coun- 
try by bufineis; £nding buiinefs and the country equally iniipid, 
]xe becomes impatient, and returns to town, with a difguft at e- 
very rural amufemeiit. In France, the country has been long de- 
ferted : fuch fondnefs for fociety prevails there, that ieldom has 
the King occafion to inflict: a greater punifhment on a man of fa- 
ihion, than to banifh him to his country-ieat. In Britain the 
^ame fondnefs for a town-life ib gaining ground daily. A ftran- 
ger confidering the iramenfe fums expended in England upon 
coimtry-feats, would conclude, in appearance with great certain- 
ty, that 'the Englifli fpend mod of their time in the country. 
But how would it furprife him to be told, not only that people of 
faihion in England pafs little of their time in the co\mtry, but 
that, the immcnfe liims laid out upon gardening and pleafure- 
grounds, are the effe(5l of vanity more than of tafte ! In fa6l, fuch 
cmbellifliments are beginning to wear our of fafhion ; appetite for 
jGbciety leaving neither time nor inclination for rural pleafures* 



perhaps comes to Paris to ruin himfclf with an opera-girl. Thofe who arc ambi- 
tious to be of the miniflry, have feldom any merit, if it be not in caballing and in- 
trigue. The French noblefle have courage, but without any genius for war, the fa- 
jtigue of a foldier's life being to them unfuppgrtable. The King has been reducecl 
^o the neceflity of employing two ftrangersfbr the fafety of his crown : had it not 
been for the Counts Saxe and Loucndahl^ the enemies of France might have laid 
^cgc to Paris. 

If 
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If the progrefs of that difeafe can be flay'd, the only means is 
military education. In youth lafting impreflions are made ; and 
men of fortune who take to the army, being confined moftly ta 
the country in prime of life, contrail a liking for country occu- 
pations and amufements ; which withdraw them from the capi- 
tal, and contribute to the health of the mind, no lefs than of the 
body. 

A military education would contribute equally to moderation 
in focial enjoyments. The pomp, ceremony, and expence, ne- 
ceflary to thofe who adhere to a court, and live always in public, 
are not a little fatiguing and oppreflive. Man is naturally mode- 
rate in his defire of enjoyment ; and it requires much practice to 
make him bear excefs without fatiety and difguft. The pain of 
excefs, prompts men of opulence to pafs fbme part of their time 
in a fnug retirement, where they live at eafe, free from pomp and 
ceremony. Here is a retirement, which can be reached without 
any painful circuit ; a port of fafety and of peace, to which we 
are piloted by military education, avoiding every dangerous rock,, 
and every fatiguing agitation. 

Refledling on the advantages of military education above dif^ 
play'd, is it foolifh to think, that our plan might produce a total 
alteration of manners in our youth of birth and fortune ? The 
idlers, the gamefters, the profligate, compared with oiir military 
men, would make a defpicable figure: Ihame, not to talk of pride, » 
would compel them to reform. 

How conchicive to good government might the propofed plan 
be, in' the hands of a virtuous king, fupported by a public- fpirit- 
ed miniftry ! In the prefcnt courfe of advancement, a youth of 
quality, who afpires to ferve his country in a civil employment, 
kas nothing to rely on but parliamentary intereft. The military 
education propofed, would aflFbrd him opportunity to improve his 

YoL. If. E talentSij 
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talents, and to convince the world of his merit. Honour and ap- 
plaufe thus acquired, would intitle him to demand preferment j 
and he ought to be employed, not only as dcferving, but as an en- 
couragement to others. Frequent inftances of negledling men 
who are patronized by the public, might perhaps prove danger- 
ous to a Britifli minifter. 

If I have not all this while been dreaming, here are difplay'd 
illuflrious advantages of the military education propofed. Fond- 
nefs for the fubjeifl excites me to prolong the entertainment ; and 
I add the following refledlion, on the education of fuch men as arc 
difpofed to ferve in a public flation. The fciences are mutually 
connecfled ; and a man cannot be perfecSl in any one, without be- 
ing in fome degree acquainted with every one. The fcience of po- 
litics, in particular, being not a little intricate, cannot be acqui- 
red in perfecSlion by any one whofe ftudies have been confined to 
a fingle branch, whether relative to peace or to war. The Duke of 
Marlborough made an eminent figure in the cabinet, as well as in 
the field ; and fuch was equally the illuftrious Sully, who may 
ferve as a model to all minifters. The great aim in modern poli- 
tics is, to fplit government into the greateft number poflible of 
departments, trufting nothing to genius. China is a complete mo- 
del of fuch a government. National aflPairs are there fo fimplified 
by divifion, as to require fcarce any capacity in the mandarines, 
Thefe ofiicers, having little occafion for adlivity, either of mind 
or of body, fink down into floth and fenfuality : motives of ambi- 
tion or of fame make no impreflion : they have not even fo much 
delicacy as to blufli when they err : and as they regard no pu- 
nifhment but what touches the perfon or the purfe, it is not un- 
ufual to fee a mandarine beaten with many ftripes, fometimes for 
a very flight tranfgreflion. Let arts be fubdivided into many 
parts ; the more fubdivifions the better : but I venture to pro- 
nounce, that no man ever did, nor ever will, make a capital fi- 

.gurc 
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gure in the government of a ftate, whether as a judge,, a general, 
or a minifter, whofe education is rigidly confined to one fcience *• 
Senfible am I that the foregoing plan is in feveral refpecfls im- 
perfedl; but if it be found at bottom, polifh and improvement 
are eafy operations. My capital aim has been, to obviate the ob- 
je(5lions that prefs hard againft every military plan, hitherto em- 
braced or propofed. A (landing army in its prefent form, is dan- 
gerous to liberty j and but a feeble bulwark againft fuperior force* 
On the other hand, a nation in which every fubjedl is a foldier, 
muft not indulge any hopes of becoming powerful by manufac- 
tures and commerce : it is indeed vigoroufly defended, but is 
fcarce worthy of being defended. The golden mean of rotation 
and conftant labour in a ftanding army, would difcipline mul- 
titudes for peace as well as for war. And a nation fo defended 
would be invincible. 



♦ Phocion is praifed by ancient writers, for flruggling againil anabufc that hadi 
crept into his country of Attica, that of making war and politics different profcf- 
fions* In imiution of Ariftides and of Pericles, he ftudied both equally. 
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SKETCH X. 
Public Police with refped to the Poor. 



AMong thofe nations of Europe where government is a fcience, 
that part of public police which concerns the poor, makes 
now a confiderable branch of ftatute-law. The poor-laws are fo 
multiplied, and fo anxioufly framed, ^s to move one to think, that 
there cannot remain a fingle perfon wanting bread. It is however 
a fad truth, that the difeafe of poverty, inftead of being eradica- 
ted, has become more and more inveterate. England in particu- 
lar overflows with beggars, tho* in no other country are the indi- 
gent fb amply provided for. Some radical defe(5l there muft be in 
thefe laws, when, after endlefs attempts to perfecSl them, they all 
prove abortive; .Every writer, diflatisfied with former plans, fails 
not to produce one of. his own ; which, in its turn, meets with 
as little approbation as any of the foregoing. 

The firft regulation of the dates of Holland concerning the 
poor, was in the year 1614, prohibiting all begging. The next 
waj5 in the year 1 649. *' It is enadled. That every town, vil- 
" lage, or parifh, fhall maintain its poor out of the income of 
*' its charitable foundations and coUedlions ; and in cafe thefe 
" means fall fhort, the magiftrates fhall maintain them at the 
general expence of the inhabitants, as can mod conveniently be 
done : Provided always, that the poor be obliged to work ei- 
^* ther for merchants, farmers, or others, for reafonable wages, 

" in 
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" in order that they may, as far as poflible, be fupported that 
'' way ; provided alfo, that they be indulged in no idlenefs nor 
** infolence." The advice or inftrudlion here given to magi- 
ftrates, is fenfible ; but falls fliort greatly of what may be termed 
a laiv^ the execution of which can be enforced in a court of ju- 
ftice. 

In France, the precarious charity of monafteries proving inef- 
fedlual, a hofpital was eredled in the city of Paris anno 1656, ha- 
ving different apartments ; one for the innocent poor, one for put- 
ting vagabonds to hard labour, one for foundlings, and one for 
the fick and maimed ; with certain funds for defraying the ex- 
pence of each, which produce annually much about the fame fum. 
In imitation of Paris, hofpitals of the fame kind were eredled in e- 
very great town of the kingdom. 

The Englifh began more early to think of their poor ; and in a 
country without induftry, the neceflity probably arofe more ear- 
ly. The firfl Englifh flatute bears date in the year 1496, diredl- 
ing, " That every beggar unable to work, fhall refort to the hun- 
" dred where he laft dwelt or Was born ; and there Ihall remain, 
** upon pain of being fet in the flocks three days and three nights, 
** with only bread and water, and then fhall be piit out of town." 
This was a law againfl vagrants, for the i^ke of orderf There was 
little occafion, at that period, to provide for the innocent poor ; 
their maintenance being a burden upon monafteries. But mona- 
fleries being put down by Henry VIJI. there was a ftatute, 2 2d 
year of his reign, cap. 12. impowering the juftices of every coun- 
ty, to grant licences to poor aged and impotent perfons, to beg 
within a certain diftridl ; thofe who beg without it, to be whipt, 
or fet in the ftocks. In the firft year of Edward VI. cap. 3. a fta- 
tute was made in favour of impotent, maimed, and aged perfons, 
that they Ihall have convenient houfes provided for them, in the 
cities or towns where they were born, or. where they refided for 

three 
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three years, to he relieved by the ii'UUng and charitable difpofttion 
of the paiifliioners. By 2d and 3d Philip and Mary, cap. 5. the 
fonner flatntes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were confirmed, 
of gathering weekly relief for the poor by charitable colledlions, 
** A man licenced to beg, Ihall wear a badge on hisf breaft and: 
** back openly." 

The firft compulfory ftatute was^ 5^ Elifab. cap. 3. empower^ 
ing juflices of peace to raife a weekly fum for the poor, by taxing, 
fuch perfons as obflinately refufe to contribute, after repeated ad- 
monitions from the pulpit. In the next ftatute, 14° Elifab. 
capi 5. a bolder ftep was made, empowering juflices to tax. the in- 
habitants of every parifh, in a weekly fum: for their poor. Andl 
taxations for the poor being now in fome degree familiar, the rer- 
markable ftatutes, icf EUfab. cap. 3. and 43° Elifab. cap. 2. were 
enaded, which make the ground-work of all the fubfequent 
ftatutes concerning the poor. By thefe ftatutes, certain houfe- 
holders, named by the juftices, are, in conjundion with the 
church- wardens, appointed overfeers for the poor; and thefe o- 
yerfeers, with confent of two juftices,. arc empowered to tax the 
parifli in what fums they think proper,- for maintaining the poor. 

Among a people fo tenacious of liberty as the Englilh are, and 
fo impatient of oppreffion, is it not furprifing, to find a law, that,, 
without ceremony, fubjedls individuals to the arbitrary will of 
men, who feldom. either by birth or education deferve that im-r^ 
portant truft ; and without even providing any effedlual check a- 
gainft embezzlement ? At prefent, a Britifti parliament would re- 
jedl with fcorn fuch an abfurd plan j and yet; being familiarized^ 
to it, they never ferioufly have attempted a repeal. We have beeni 
always on the watch to prevent the fovereign's encroachments^, 
efpecially with regard to taxes : but as parifli-officers arc low per- 
fons who infpire no dread, wc fiibmit to have our pockets pick'd- 
by them, almoft without repining; There, is provided, it is true,. 

an: 
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an appeal to the general feffions for redrefling inequalities in tax- 
ing the parifhioners : but it is no effedlual remedy ; artful over- 
feers will not over-rate any man fo grofsly as to make it his intc- 
reft to complain, confidering that thefe overfeers have the poor's 
money to defend themfelves with. Nor will the general feffions 
readily liften to .a complaint, that cannot be verified but with 
much time and trouble. If the appeal have any effedl, it will make 
a ftill greater inequality, by relieving men of figure at the expence 
of their inferiors ; who muft fubmit, having little interefl to ob- 
tain redrefs. 

The Englifli plan, befide being oppreffive, is grofsly unjuft. If 
it fliould be reported of fome diftant nation, that the burden of 
maintaining the idle and profligate, is laid upon the frugal and 
induftrious, who work hard for a maintenance to themfelves ; 
what would one think of fuch a nation ? Yet this is literally the 
cafe of England. I fay more : the plan is not only oppreffive and 
unjuft, but miferably defedlive in the checking of maladminiftra* 
tion. In fadl, great fums are levied beyond what the poor re- 
ceive : it requires briguing to be named a church-warden : the 
nomination, in London efpecially, gives him credit at once ; and 
however meagre at the commencement of his oflice, he is round 
and plump before it ends. To wax fat and rich by robbing the 
poor ! Let us turn our eyes from a fcene fo horrid *. 



* In the parifh of St George, Hanover Square, a great reform was made fome 
years ago. Inhabitants of figure, not excepting men of the higheft rank, take it 
in turn to be church-wardens j which has reduced the poor-rates in that parifli to 
a trifle. But people, after acquiring a name, foon tire of drudging for others. 
The drudgery will be left to low people as formerly, and the tax will again rife as 
high in that parifli as in others. Tlie poor-rates, in Dr Davenant^s time, were 
about L. 700,000 yearly : at prefent they amount to between two and three 
Dulliooi. 

Inequality 
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Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement of the money levied, 
which are notorious, poifon tlie minds of the people ; and im- 
prefs them with a notion, that all taxes raifed by public authority 
are ill managed. 

Thefe evils are great, and yet are but flight compared with 
what follow. As the number of poor in England, as well as the 
expence of maintenance, are increafing daily, proprietors of land, 
in order to be relieved of a burden fo grievous, drive the poor out 
of the pariili, and prevent all perfons from fettling in it who are 
likely to become a burden : cottages are demoliflied, and marriage 
obftrudted. Influenced by the prefent evil, they look not forward 
to depopulation, nor to the downfall of hufbandry and manufac- 
tures by fcarcity of hands. Every parifli is in a ftate of war with 
every other parifli, concerning pauper fettlements and removals^ 

The price of labour is generally the fame in the different fliires 
of Scotland, * and in the different pariflies. A. few exceptions are 
occafioned by the neighbourhood of a great town, or by fome ex- 
tenfive manufadlure that requires many hands. In Scotland, the 
price of labour refembles water, which always levels itfelf : if 
high ill any one corner, an influx of hands brings it down. The 
price of labour varies in every parifli of England. A labourer 
who has gain d a fettlement in a parifli, on which he depends for 
bre.id when he. inclines to be idle, dares not remove to another 
parifli where wages are higher, fearing to be cut out of a fettle- 
ment altogether. England is in the fame condition with rcfpedl 
to labour, that France lately was with refpedt to corn ; which, 
jiowevcr plentiful in one province, could not be exported to. fup- 
ply the w^ants of another. The pernicious effects of the latter with 
refpccl to food, are not more obvious, than of the former with 
refpedl to manufadlures. 

Englifli manufa(5lures labour under a ftill greater hardfliip than 
inequality of wages. In a country where there is no fund for the 

poor 
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poor but what natxire provides, the labourer muft be fatisfied 
with fiich wages as are cuflomary : he has no refource ; for pity 
16 not moved by idlenefs* In England, the labourers command 
the market : if not fatisfied with cuflomary wages, they have an 
excellent refource j which is, to abandon work altogether, and to 
put themfelves on the parilh. Labour is much cheaper in France 
than in England : I have heard feveral plaufible reafons ; but in 
my opinion, the difference arifes from the poor-laws. In England, 
every man is entitled to be idle ; and every idler is entitled to a 
maintenance. In France, the funds appropriated to the poor, yield 
the fame fum annually : that fum is always preoccupied ; and France, 
with refpeiSl to all but thofe on the lift, approaches to the flate of 
a nation that has no fund provided by law for the poor. 

Depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, and extrava- 
gant wages, are deplorable evils. But the Englifh poor-laws are 
produdlive of evils flill more deplorable : they are fubverfive both 
of morality and induflry. This is a heavy charge, but no lefs 
true than heavy. Fear of want is the only efFe(5lual motive to in- 
duflry with the labouring poor : remove that fear, and they ceafe 
to be induflrious. The ruling pttfUon of thofe who live by bodily 
labour, is to fave a pittance for their children, and for fupporting 
themfelves in old age : flimulated by defire of accomplifhing thefe 
ends, they are frugal and induflrious ; and the profpedl of fuccefs 
is to them a continual feafl. Now what worfe can malice invent 
againfl fuch a man, under colour of friendfhip, than to fecure 
bread to him and his children whenever he takes a diflike to work ; 
which efFedlually deadens his fole ambition, and with it his honefl 
induflry ? Relying on the certainty of a provifion againfl want, 
he relaxes gradually till he fmk into idlencfs : idlenefs leads to 
profligacy : profligacy begets difeafes : and the wrptcli becomes 
an objedl of public charity before he has run half his courfe. 
Such are the genuine effctls of the Englifh tax for the poor, un- 
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cler a nnftaken notion of charity. There never was known in any 
country, a fcheme for the poor more contradidlory to found po* 
Hey. Might it not have been forefeen, that to a groveling crea- 
ture, who has no fenfe of honour, and fcarce any of Ihame, the 
certainty of maintenance would prove an irrefiftibte temptation to* 
idlenefs and debauchery ? The poor-houfe at Lyons contained o- 
riginally but forty beds, of which twenty only were occupied. 
The eight hundred beds it contains at prefent, are not fufficient 
for the poor who demand admittance^ A premium is not more 
fuccefsful in any cafe, than where it is given to promote idlenefs. 
A houfe for the poor was eredled in a French village, the revenue 
of which, by economy, became confiderable. Upon a reprefen- 
tation by the curate of the parifh, that more beds were neceflary^ 
the proprietor undertook the management. He fold the houfe, 
with the furniture ; and to every proper objeft of charity, he or** 
dered a moderate proporticHi of bread and beef. The poor and 
fick were more comfortably lodged at home, than formerly in the 
poor-houfe. And by that plan of management, the parifh-poor 
decreafed, inftead of increafing, as at Lyons. How few Englifli' 
manufadlurers labour the whole week, if the work of four or five 
days afford them maintenance ? Is not this a demonftration^ 
that the malady of idlenefs is widely fpred ? In Briftol, the pa- 
rifh-poor twenty years ago did not exceed four thoufand : at pre- 
ftnt, they amount to more than ten thoufand. But as a malady, 
when left to' itfelf, commonly effe<fluates its own cure ; fo it will 
happen in this cafe : when, by prevailing idlenefs, every one 
without Ihame claims parifli-charity, the burden will become in- 
tolerable, and the poor will be left to their Ihifts. 

The immoral effedls of public charity are not confined to thofe 
who depend on it, but extend to their children. The conftant 
anxiety of a labouring man to provide for his children, endears 
them to him. Being relieved of that anxiety by the tax for the 
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poor, his affedlion cools gradually, and he turns at lafl perfedly 
indifferent about them. Their independence, on the other hand, 
weans them from their duty to him. And thus, affedion between 
parent and child, which is the corner-flone of fociety, is in a 
great meafure obUterated among the labouring poor. In a plan 
publifhed by the Earl of Hilfborough, there is an article, obli- 
ging parents to maintain their indigent children, and children to 
maintain their indigent parents. Natural affedlion mufl indeed 
be at a low ebb, where fuch a regulation is neceffary : but it is ne- 
ceflary, at leaft in London, where it is common to fee men in good 
bufinefs negledling their aged and difeafed parents, for no better 
reafon, than that the parifh is bound to find them bread : Proh 
temporay proh mores I 

The immoral effedls of public charity fpread ftill wider. It fails 
not to extinguifh the virtue of charity among the rich ; who never 
think of giving charity, when the public undertakes for all. In 
a fcheme publiflied by Mr Hay, one article is, to raife a flock for 
the poor by voluntary contributions, and to make up the defi- 
ciency by a parifh- tax. Will individuals ever contribute, when it 
is not to relieve the poor, but to relieve the parifh ? Every hofpi- 
tal has a poor-box, which feldom produces any thing *. The 
great comfort of fociety is afliflance in time of need ; and its firm- 
eft cement is, the beftowing and receiving kindly offices, efpe- 
cially in diftrefs. Now to unhinge or fufpend the exercife of cha- 
rity, by rendering it unnecefFary, relaxes every focial virtue, by 
fupplanting the chief of them. The confequence is difmal : ex- 
ercife of benevoknce to the diflrefTed is our fureft guard againft 

♦ One exdtption I am fond to mention. The poor-box of the Edinburgh in- 
firmary was neglected two or tlii'ee years, little being expefted from it. When o- 
pened, L. 74 was found in it ; befidea few (hillings and halfpence, contributed pro- 
babjj by the lower fort, who were afhamcd to give their mite publicly. 
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the encroachments of felfiftinefs ; if that guard be withdrawn, fel- 
filhnefs will prevail, and become the ruling paffion. In fadl, the^ 
tax for the poor has contributed greatly to the growth of that 
groveling paflion, fo confpicuous at prefent in England.. 

Englifti authors who turn their thoughts to the poor, make 
heavy complaints of decayijag charity, and increafing poverty : 
never once dreaming, that thefe are the genuine efieds of a 
legal provifion for the poor ; which on the one 'hand eradicates 
the virtue of charity^ and on the other is a violent temptation 
to idlenefs. Wonderfully ill contrived muft the fjiglifh charity- 
laws be, when their confequences are to fap the foundation of vo- 
luntary charity ; to deprive the laibouring poor of their chief com- 
fort^ that of providing for themfelves and children ; to relax mu- 
tual affedlion between parent and child ; and to reward, inftead 
of punifliing, idlenefs and vice. Confider whether a legal provi- 
fion for the poor, be fufficient tOr atone for fo many evils* 

No man had better opportunity than Fielding to be acquainted 
vnth the ftate of the poor : let us liften to him. " That the poor 
" are a very great burden, and even a nuifance to the kingdom; 
** that the laws for relieving their diftrefles, and reftraining their 
^* vices, have not anfwered ; and that they are at prefent very ill 
" provided for, and much worfc governed, are truths which e- 
^* very one will acknowledge. Every perfon who hath property,. 
** muft feel the weight of tlie tax that is levied for the poor ; and 
every perfon of underftanding, muft fee how abfurdly it is ap- 
plied. So ufelefs indeed is this heavy tax, and fo wretched its dif- 
pofition, that it is a queftion, whether the poor or rich are adlu- 
ally more diflktisfied, fince the plunder of the one ferves fo little 
to the real advantage of the other : for while a million yearly is 
raifed among the rich, many of the poor are ftarved; many more 
languifh in want and mifery ; of the reft, numbers are found: 
^' begging or pilfering in the (beets to-day, and to-morrow are 
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•^^ locked tip in gaols and Bridewells. If we were to make a pro- 
grefs through the outCkirts of the metropolis, and look into the 
habitations of the poor, we fliould there behold fuch pidlures 
of human mifery, as muft move the compafllon of every heart 
that dcferves the name of human. What indeed muft be his**' 
compolition, who could fee whole families in want of every 
*' neceflary of Hfe, opprcllcd with hunger, cold, nakednefs, 
" and fildi ; and with difeafes, the certain confequence of all 
" thefe \ The fuBferings indeed of the poor are lefs known than 
their miideeds ; and therefore we are lefe apt to pity thenu 
They ftarve, and freeze, and rot, among themfelves ; but ^hey 
** beg, and fteal, and rob^ among their betters. There is not a. 
*" parifh in the liberty of Weftminfter, which doth not raife 
*' llioraiands annually for the poor ; and there is not a ftreet in* 
that hberty, which doth not fwarm all day with beggars, and 
all night with thieves." 
There is not a fingle beggar to be leen in Penfylvania. Luxury 
and idJenefs have got no footing in diat happy country ; and 
thoie who fuffer by misfortune, have their maintenance out of the 
public trealury. But luxury and idlenefs cannot for ever be ex- 
cluded ; and when they take place, this regulation will be as per^ 
nidbus in Penfylvania, as the poor-rates are in Britain. 

Of the many propofals tliat have been publiflied for reforming 
the poor-laws, not one has pierced to the root of the eviL None 
of the authors entertain the flighteft doubt, of a legal provifion 
being neceflary, tho' all our diftrefles arife evidently from that 
▼cry caufe. Travellers complain,, of being infefted with an end- 
lefs number of beggars in every EngUfti town ; a very differenr 
£:ene from what they meet with in Holland or Switzerland. How 
would it furprife them to be told, that this proceeds from an o- 
Terflow of charity in the good people of England ! 

Few inftitutions are mort tickli£h than thofe of charity. In Lon- 
don^ 
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Up* don, common proftimtes are treated with Angular humanity: a 

hofpital for them when pregnant, difburdens them of their load, 
and nurfes them till they be again fit for bufinefs : another hofpi- 
tal cures them of the venereal difeafe : and a third receives them 
"with open arms, when, inftead of defire, they become objeds of 
averfion. Would not one imagine, that thcfe hofpitals have been 
eredled for encouraging proftitution ? They undoubtedly have 
that effect, tho' far from being intended. Mr Stirling, fuperin- 
tendant of the Edinburgh poor-houfc, deferves to be kept in per- 
petual remembrance, for a fcheme he contrived to reform' com- 
mon proftitutes. A number of them were confined in a houfe of 
corredlion, on a daily allowance of three pence ; and even part of 
that fmall pittance was embezzled by the fervants of the houfe. 
Pinching hunger did not reform their manners ; for being abfo- 
lutely idle, they encouraged each other in vice, waiting impa- 
tiently for the hour of deliverance. Mr Stirling, with confent of 
the magiftrates, removed them to a clean houfe ; and inftead of 
money, which is apt to be fquandered, appointed for each a pound 
of oat-meal daily, with fait, water, and fire for cooking. Relie- 
ved now from diftrefs, they longed for comfort : what would they 
not give for milk or ale ? Work, fays he, will procure you 
plenty. To fome who offered to fpin, he gave flax and wheels, 
-engaging to pay them half the price of their yarn, retaining the 
other half for the materials fumifhed. The fpinners earned about 
nine pence weekly, a comfortable addition to what they had be- 
fore. The reft undertook to fpin, one after another ; and before 
the end of the firft quarter, they were all of them intent upon 
• work. It was a branch of his plan, to fet free fuch as merited 

that favour ; and fome of them appeared fb thoroughly reformed, 
as to be in no danger of a relapfe. 

The ingenious author of The Police of France^ who wrote in the 
year 1753, obferves, that notwithftanding the plentiful provifion 

for 
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for the poor in that kingdom, mentioned above, there was a ge- 
neral complaint, of the increafe of beggars and vagrants ; and 
adds, that the French political writers, diflatisfied with their own 
plan, had prefented feveral memorials to the miniftry, propofing 
to adopt the Englifh parochial aflefTments, as greatly preferable. 
This is a curious fadl ; for at the very fame time people in Lon- 
don, no lefs diffatisfied with thefe aflefTments, were writing 
pamphlets in praife of the French hofpitals. One thing is certain^ 
that no plan hitherto invented has given fatisfadlion. Whether 
an unexceptionable plan is at all poflible, feems extremely doubt- 
ful. 

In every plan for the poor that I have feen, workhoufes make 
one article ; to provide work for thofe who are willing, and to 
make thofe work who are unwilling. With refpeft tathe former, 
men need never be idle in England for want of employment ; and 
they always fucceed the beft at the employment they chufe for 
themfelves. With refpe(5l to the latter, puniftiment will not com- 
pel a man to labour ferioufly : he may aflume the appearance, 
but will make no progrefs ; and the pretext of ficknefs or weak- 
nefs is ever at hand for an excufe. The only compulfion to make 
a man work ferioufly, is fear of want. 

A hofpital for the fick, for the wounded, and for the maimed, 
is an excellent eflablifhment ; being produdlive of good, without 
doing any harm. Such a hofpital fliould depend partly on vo- 
luntary charity ; to procure which a general conviclion of its be- 
ing well managed, is neceflary. Hofpitals that have a fufficient 
fund of their own, and that have no dependence on the good 
will of others, are commonly ill managed. 

Lies there any objedlion againft a workhoufe, for training to la- 
bour deftitute orphans, and begging children } It is an article in 
Mr Hay's plan, that the workhoufe Ihould relieve poor families of 
all their children above three. This has^ an enticing appearance, 

but 
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but is unfound at bottom. Children require the tendernefs of a mo- 
ther, during the period of infantine difeafes ;' and even after that 
period, they are far from being fafe in the hands of mercenaries, 
who ftudy nothing but their own eafe and intereft. Would it not 
be better, to diftribute fmall fums from time to time among poor 
families overburdened with children, fo as to relieve them from fa- 
mine, not from labour ? And with refpedl to orphans and bagging 
children, I incline to think, that it would be a more falutary mea- 
fure, to encourage mechanicks, manufadlurers, and farmers a- 
bbve all, to educate fuch children. A premium for each, the 
half in hand, and the other half when they can work for them- 
felves, would be a proper encouragement. The beft-regulated or- 
phan-hofpital I am acquainted with, is that of Edinburgh. Or* 
phans are taken in from every corner, provided only they be not 
under the age of feven, nor above that of twelve : under feven, 
they are too tender for a hofpital ; above twelve, their relations 
can find employment for them. Befide the being taught to read 
and write, they are carefully inftruded in fome art, that may af- 
ford them comfortable fubfiftence. 

No man ever called in queftion the utility of the marine focie- 
ty ; which will refle<fl honour on the members as long as wc 
have a navy to prote<5l us : they deferve a rank above that of gar- 
tered knights. That inftitution is the nobleft exertion of charity 
and patriotifm, that ever was known in any country. 

A fort of hofpital for fervants who for twenty years have faith- 
fully adhered to the fame mafter, would be much to my taftc ; 
with a few adjoining acres for a kitchen-garden. The fund for 
purchafmg, building, and maintenance, muft be raifed by con- 
tribution ; and none but the contributors fhould be entitled to of- 
fer fervants to the houfe. By fuch encouragement, a malady 
would be remedied, that of wandering from mafter to mafter for 
better wages, or eafier fervice, which feldom fails to corrupt fer- * 

vants. 
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vants. They ought to be comfortably provixied for, adding to 

the allowance of the houfe what pot-herbs are raifed by their own 

labour. A number of virtuous men thus aflbciated, would end 

their days in comfort ; and the profpcdl of attaining a fettlement 

fo agreeable, would form excellent fervants. How advantageous / 

would fuch a hofpit^l prove to hufbandry in particular! f f ^'' '■ ^'^ ^^' y ~^'^ ^"^^ ^ 

Of all the mifchiefs that have been engendered by over-anxiety//;^ ;^^ c^fZ/^: 
about the poor, none have proved more fatal than foundling-ho- • ./^ ' ^/ / 
fpitals. They tend to cool affedlion for children, ftill more effec- 
tually than the Englifli parifh-charity. At every occafional pinch 
for food, away goes a child to the hofpital ; and parental affec- 
tion among the lower fort turns fo languid, that many who are 
in no pinch, relieve themfelves of trouble by the fame means. 
It is affirmed, that of the children bom annually in Paris, about 
a third part are fent to the foundling-hofpital. The Paris alma- 
nact for the year 1768, mentions, that there were baptized 1.8,576 
infants, of whom the foundling-hoipital received 6025. The 
proportion originally was much lefs ; but vice creeps on with a fwift 
pace. How enormous muft be the degeneracy of the Parifian 
populace, and their want of parental affecftion ! 

Let us next turn to infants (hut up in diis hofpital. Of all a* 
nimals, infants of the human rac« are the weakeft : they require 
a mother's a&dion to guard them againft mmiberlcfs difeafes 
and accidents ; a wife appointment of Providence to conne(5l pa- 
rents and children in the flridleft union. In a foundKng-hofpi- 
tal, there is no fond mother to watch over her tender babe ; and 
the hireling nurfe has no fondnefs but for her own little profit. 
Need we any other caufe for the deftruiflion of infants in a found- 
ling-hofpital, much greater in proportion than of thofe under the 
care of a mother ? And yet there is another caufe equally po- 
tentj which is corrupted air. What Hanway obferves upon pa- 
rifh-workhoufes, is equally applicable to a foundling-hofpital. 

Vol. II. G '* To 
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" To attempt," fays he, " to uourifh an infant in a workhoufe, 
*' where a number of nurfes are congregated into one room, and 
confequently the air become putrid, I will pronounce, from in- 
timate knowledge of the fubjedt, to be but a linall remove 
from flaughter; for the child mujl die'' Down then with found- 
ling-hofpitals, more noxious than peftilence or famine. An in- 
fant expofed at the door of a dwelling-houfe, muft be taken up : 
but in that cafe, which feldom happens, the infant has a better 
chance for life with a hired nurfe than in a hofpital ; and a chance 
perhaps little worfe, bad as it is, than with an unnatural mo-? 
ther. I approve not indeed of a quarterly payment to fuch a 
nurfe : would it not do better to furnifh her bare maintenance 
for three years ; and if the child be alive at that time, to give her 
a handfome addition ? 

A houfe of correcflion is neceilary for good order ; but belongs 
not to the prefent eflfay, which concerns maintenance of the poor, 
not punilhment of vagrants. I fhall only by the way borrow a 
thought from Fielding, that falling is the proper punifhment of 
profligacy, not any punilhment that is attended with Ihame. Pu- 
nifhment, he obfcrves, tliat deprives a man of all fenfe of honour, 
never will contribute to make him virtuous. 

Cliarity-fchools might have been proper, when few could read, 
and fewer write ; but thefe arts are now fo common, that in mofl 
families children may be taught to read at home, and to write ia 
a piivatc fchool at little expence. Cliarity-fchools at prefent are 
more hurtful than beneficial : young perfons who continue there 
fb long as to read and write fluently, become too delicate for hard 
labour, and too proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge is a dan- 
gerous acquifition to the labouring poor : the more of it that is 
poirefled by a Ihepherd, a ploughman, or any drudge, the lefs fit- 
ted is he to labour with content. The only plaufible argument for 
a diarity-fchool, is, *' That children of the labouring poor are 
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^ taught there the principles of religion and of morality, which they 
** cannot acquire at home/' The argument would be invincible, 
if widiout education we could have no knowledge of thefe prin- 
cijdes. But Providence has not left: man in a ftate fo imperfed : 
the principles of theology and of morality are damped on his 
heart ; and none can be ignorant of them, who attend to their 
own perceptions. Education is indeed of ufe to ripen fuch 
perceptions ; and it is of fingular ufe to thofe who have time 
for reading and thinking : but education in a charity-fchool is fb 
flight, as to render it doubtful, whether it be not more hurtful 
by foftering lazinefs, than advantageous by conveying inftrudlion. 
The natural impreflions of religion and morality, if not obfcured 
by vitious habits, are fufficient for good condudl : preferve a man 
from vice by conftant labour, and he will not be deficient in his 
duty either to God or to man. Hefiod, an ancient and refpedlable 
poet, fays, that God hath placed labour as a guard to virtue. More 
integrity accordingly will be foimd among a number of indu- 
ftrious poor taken at random, than among the fame number in 
any other clafs. 

I heartily approve every regulation that tends to prevent idle- 
nefs. Chief Juftice Hale fays, " That prevention of poverty and 
*' idlenefs would do more good than all the gibbets, whipping- 
" pofts, and gaols in the kingdom." In that view, gaming- 
houfes ought to be heavily taxed, as well as horfe-racing, cock- 
fighting, and all meetings that encourage idlenefs. The admit- 
ting low people to vote for members of parliament, is a fburce pf 
idlenefs, corruption, and poverty. The fame privilege is ruinous 
to every fmall parliament-borough. Nor have I any difficulty to 
pronounce, that the admitting the populace to vote in the eledlion 
of a minifler, a frequent practice in Scotland, is produ6Uve of the 
fame pernicious efFedls. 

What then is to be the refult of the foregoing enquiry ? Is it 
from defedl of invention that a good legal eflablifhment for the 
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poor is not yet difcovered ? or is it impradlicablc to make any legal 
eftablifhment that is not fraught with corruption ? I incline to the 
latter, for the following reafons, no leis obvious than folid. That in 
a legal eftablifhment for the poor, no diftindlion can be made be- 
tween virtue and vice ; and coiifequently that every fuch efta- 
blilhment muft be a premium for idleneis. And where is the ne* 
ceflity, after all, of any public eftablifhment? By what unhappy 
prejudice have people been led to think, that the Author of our 
nature, fo beneficent to his favourite man in every other refpe^ 
has abandoned the indigent to famine and death, if municipal law 
interpofe not ? We need but inipedt the human heart to be con« 
vinced, that perfons in diilrefs are his peculiar care. Not only 
has he made it our duty to afford them relief, but has fuperadded 
the paffion <rf pity to enforce the performance of that duty. This 
branch of our nature fulfils in perfection all the fahitary purpofes 
of charity, without admitting any one of the deplorable evils that 
a legal provifion is fraught with.. The contrivance,^ at the fame 
time, is extremely fimple : it leaves to every man the ofajedb as 
well as meafure of his charity. No man efteems it a duty to re- 
lieve wretches reduced to poverty by idlenefs and profligacy : they 
move not our pity ; nor do they expert any good from us. Wife- 
ly therefore is it ordered by Providence, that charity fhould in e- 
veryrefpedt be viJuntary, ta prevent the i^ and profligate from 
depending on it for fupport. 

This plan is in many refpedb exceHent. The exercife of chari- 
ty, when free frcnn compulfion, is extremely pleafant. The plea- 
fure, it is true, is fcarcc felt where charity is rendered unneceflGt- 
ry by municipal law ; but were that law laid afide, die gratifica- 
tion of pity would become one of our fweeteft pleafiires. Chari- 
ty, like other afieiftions, is envigorated by exercife, and no Icfs 
enfeebled by difufe. Providence withal hath fcattered benevo- 
lence among the fbns of men with a liberal hand : and notwith- 
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{landing the obftruiflioii of municipal law, feldom is there found 
one fo obdurate, as to rdfift the impulfe of compaflion, when a 
proper objeA is prefented. In a well regulated government, pro- 
moting induftry and virtue, the perfbns who need charity are not 
many ; and fuch perfons may, with aflurance, depend on the cha^ 
rity of their neighbours *. 

It may, at the fame time, be boldly aflErmed, that thofe who 
need charity, would be more comfoitiably provided for by the plan 
of Providence, than by any legal eftablifhment. Creatures, loath- 
fome by difeafe or naftinefs, afiedl the air in a poor-houfe, and 
have little chance for life, without more care and kindlinefs, 
than can be hoped from fervants, rendered callous by continual 
fcene$ of miiery. G>nfider, on the other hand, the confequcn- 
ccs of voluntary charity, equally agreeable to the giver and re=- 
ceiver. The kindly connection it forms between them, grows 
ftronger and flxonger by reiteration ; and iquaUid poverty, far 
from being an obftrudtion, excites a degree of pity, proportioned 
to the diftrels. It may happen for a wonder, that an indigisnt per- 
fon is overlooked ; but for one who will fuflfer by fuch negledl, mul- 
titudes fufFer by compelled charity. 

But what I inlifl: on with peculiar fatisfadtion ia, that natural 
charity is an illuflrious fupporc to virtue. Indigent virtue can 
never fail o£ relief, becaufe it never fails to enflame companion. 
Indigent vice, on the contrary, raifes indignation more than pi- 
ty {a) ; and therefore can have little profpedt of relief. What a 

* The Italians are not more remarkable for a charitable difpoiiciooi than their 
neighboiii*8. No fewer however than feventy thoufand mendicant friars live there 
upon voluntary charity; and I have not heard that any one of them ever died of 
want. 

(«) Elements of Critleifm, chapr 2* pan jr .. 
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glorious encltcment tx) induftry and virtue, and how difcouraging 
to idknefs and vice ! Lamentable it is, that fo beautiful a ftruc^ 
ture fliould be razed to the ground by municipal law, which, in 
providing for the poor, makes no diftin<5lion between virtue and 
vice. The execution of the poor-laws would indeed be impradli- 
cable, were fuch a diftindlion attempted by enquiring into the 
condudl and chara<n:er of every pauper. Where are judges to be 
found who will paticniiy follow out fuch a dark and intricate ex- 
pifcation ? To accomplifh the talk, a man mull abandon every 
otiier concern. 

In the firft Englifh ftatutes mentioned above, the legiflature ap^ 
pear carefully to have avoided compulfory charity : every mea* 
fure for promoting voluntary charity was firft try'd, before the 
fatal blow was ftruck, enopowcring parifli-officers to impofe a tax 
for the poor. The legiflature certainly did not forefee the bane- 
ful conlequences : but how came they not to fee that they were 
diftrufting Providence, declaring in efFe(5t, that the plan eftablifti- 
ed by our Maker for the poor, is inefficient ? Many are the mu- 
nicipal laws diat enforce the laws of nature, by additional re- 
wards and punifhments ; but it was Angularly bold to abolifli 
the natural law of charity, by eftablilhing a legal tax in its ftead. 
Men will always be mending : what a confufed jumble do they 
make, when they attempt to mend the laws of Nature ! Leave 
Nature to her own operations : fhe underftands them the beft. 

Few regulations are more plaufible than what are political ; and 
yet few are more deceitful. An ingenious writer makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations upon the 43^ Elif. eftablilhing a mainte- 
nance for the poor. ** Laws have been enadled in many other 
countries, .which have punilhed the idle beggar, and exhorted 
the rich to extend their charity to the poor : but it is peculiar 
to the humanity of England, to have made their fupport a mat- 
ter of obligation and neceffity on the more wealthy. The Eng- 
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** lifli feem to be the firft nation in Europe in fcience, arts, and 
" arms : they likewife are pofTeiTed of the freeft and moft perfedt 
*' of conftitutions, and the bleflings confequential to that free-* 
** dom. If virtues in an individual are fometimes fuppofed to be 
*' rewarded in this world, I do not think it too prefumptuous to 
^* fuppofe, that national virtues may likewife meet with their re- 
•' ward. England hath, to its peculiar honour, not only made 
** their poor free, but hath provided a certain and folid eftablilh- 
" ment to prevent their neceffities and indigence, when they a- 
** life from what the law calls the ad of God: and are not thefe 
** beneficent and humane attentions to the miferies of our fellow- 
*' creatures, the firft of thofe poor pleas which we are capable of 
*' ofiering, in behalf of our imperfe<5lions, to an all- wife and 
*' merciful Creator!'* To this writer, who fhows more zeal than 
knowledge, I oppofe another, whofe refledlions are more rationale 
" In Iflngland, there is an acfl of the legiflature, obliging every 
" parifli to maintain its own pocMT. Scarce any nvan hving, who 
*' has not feen the effedls of this law, but muft approve of it ; and 
" yet fuch are its eflfedls, that the ftreets of London are filled 
*' with objeds of mifery beyond what is feen in any other city* 
The labouring poor, depending on this law to be provided in 
ficknefs and old age, are little folicitous to lave, and become 
habitually profufe; The principle of charity is eftablifhed by 
Providence in the human heart, for relieving thofe who are dif-r 
" abkd to work for themfclves. And if the labouring poor had 
*'.no dependence but on the principle of charity, they would be 
*' more religious ; and if they were influenced by religion, they 
" would be lefs abandoned in their behaviour* Thus this, feem- 
** ing-good adl turns to a national evil : there is more diftrels a- 
" mong the poor in London than anywhere in Europe; and 
more drunkennefs both in males and females {a)^ 

[/) Author of Angeloal^s Icttersv • 
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I am aware, that during the reign of Elifabeth, fbme com- 
pulfion might be neceflary to preferve the poor from ftarving, 
Henry VIII. had fequeftered all the hofpitals, a hundred and ten 
in number, and fquandered their revenus ; he had alfo demolifh- 
ed all the abbeys. By thefe means, the poor were reduced to a mi- 
ferable condition ; efpecially as private cliarity, for want of exer- 
eife, was at a low ebb. That critical jundlure required indeed 
help from the legiflature : and a temporary proviiion for the poor 
would have been a proper meafure ; fo contrived as not to fuper- 
fede voluntary charity, but rather to promote it. Unlucky it is 
for England, that fuch a nxeafure was overlooked ; but Queen E- 
lifabeth and her parliaments had not the talent of forefccing con- 
fequences without the aid of experience. A perpetual tax for the 
poor was impofed, the moft pernicious 54? th4t ever w^ imppied 
in any country. 

With refpedl to the prefent times, the reaibn now given pleads 
againft abolifhing at once a legal provifion for the poor. It may 
be taken for granted, that charity is in England not more vigo- 
rous at prefent, than it was in the days of Elifabeth. Would our 
miniftry but lead the way, by fhowing fome zeal for a reforma- 
tion, expedients would probably be invented, for fupporting the 
poor, without unhinging voluntary charity. The following ex- 
pedient is propofed, merely as a fpecimen. Let a tax be impofed 
by parliament on every pari{h for their poor, variable in propor- 
tion to the number ; but not to exceed the half of what is necef- 
fary ; and diredling the landholders to make up quarterly, a lift 
of the names and condition of fuch perfons as in their opinion 
n.eed charity ; with an eftimatc of what each ought to have week- 
ly. The public tas^ makes th^ half, and the other half is to be 
raifed by voluntary contribution. To prevent coUufion, the roll 
of the poor, and their weekly appointment, with a fubfcription of 
geniJemen for their part of the fum, fhall be examined by the 
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juftices of peace at a quarterly meeting j who, on receiving fatif- 
fa(5lion, mud order the fum arifing from the public tax to be dif- 
ftributed among the poor contained in the roll, according to the 
efUmate of the landholders. As the public fund lies dead till the 
fubfcription is completed, it is not to be imagined, that any 
gentleman will (land out : it would be a public imputation on his 
chara(5ler. Far from apprehending any deficiency, confident I 
am, that every gentleman would confider it as honourable to con- 
tribute largely. This agreeable work muft be blended with what 
is rather difagreeable, that of excluding from the roll every pro- 
fligate, male or female. If that rule be followed out with a 
proper degree of feverity, the innocent poor will diminifh daily ; 
ib as in time to be fafely left upon voluntary charity, without ne- 
ceflity of any tax. 

But muft miferable wretches, reduced to poverty by idlenefs or 
intemperance, be, in a Chriftian coimtry, abandoned to difeafes 
and famine ? It is this very argument, fiiallow as it is, that 
has corrupted the induftry of England, and reduced multitudes 
' to difeafes and famine. Thole who are able to work, may be 
locked up in a houfe of correcflion, to be fed with bread and wa- 
ter ; but with liberty of working for themfelves. And as for the 
remainder, their cafe is not delperate, when they have accefs to 
• fuch tender-hearted perfons as are more eminent for pity than for 
principle. If by negle<El or overfight any happen to die of want, 
the example will tend more to reformation, than the moft pathetic 
difcourfe from the pulpit. 

Even at the hazard of lofing a few lives by neglect or overfight, 
common begging ought abfolutely to be prohibited. The moft 
profligate, are the moft impudent, and the moft expert at feigning 
diftreis. If begging be indulged to any, all will rulh into tlie pu- 
blic : idlers are fond of that wanderiiig and indolent ibrt of life ; 
and there is no temptation to idlenefs more fuccefsful, than liberty 
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to beg. In order to be relieved from common beggars, it has been 
propofed, to fine thofe who give them ahxis. Little penetration 
miifl: they have, to whom the infufficiency of fuch a remedy is 
not palpable. It is eafy to give alms without being feen ; and 
companion will extort alms, even at the hazard of fiiffering for it ; 
not to mention, that every one in llich a cafe will avoid the o- 
dious character of an informer. The following remedy is fuggeft- 
ed, as what probably may anfwer better. An officer muft be ap- 
pointed in every parilh, with a competent falary, for apprehend- 
ing and carrying to the workhoufe every flrolling beggar ; ua* 
der the penalty of lofing his office, with what falary is due to 
him, if any beggar be found ftroUing four and twenty hours a:^^ 
ter the faA comes to his faiowledge. In the workhoufe fuch beg- 
gars fhall be fed with bread and water for a year, but with liberty 
of working for themfelves. 

I declare refolutely againft a perpetual tax for the poor. But if 
there muft be fiich a tax, I know of none lefs fubverfive of indu- 
ftry and morals, than that eftablifhed in Scotland, obliging the 
landholders in every parifh to meet at ftated times, in order to 
provide a fund for the poor ; but leaving the objefts of their cha- 
rity, and the meafure, to their own humanity and difcretion. In 
this plan, there is no encroachment on the natural duty of cha- 
rity, but only that the minority muft fubmit to the opinion of the 
majority. 

In large towns, where the charadler and circumftances of the 
poor are not fo well known as in country-parifhes, the following 
variation is propofed. Inftead of landholders, who are proper in 
country-parilhes, let there be in each town-parifh a ftanding cofti^ 
mittee, to be chofen by the proprietors of houfes, the third part to 
be changed annually. This committee, with the minifter, make up 
a lift of fuch as deferve charity, adding an eftimate of what, with 
their own labour, may be fufficient for each of diem. The mi- 
nifter. 
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nifter, with one or two of the committee, carry about this lift to 
every family that can afford charity, fuggefting what may be pro- 
per for each to contribute. This lift, with an addition of the fum 
contributed or promifed by each houfeholder, muft be affixed on 
the principal door of the parifli-church, to honour the contribu- 
tors, and to inform the poor of the provifion made for them. 
Some fuch mode may probably be effedlual, without tranfgrefSng 
tie bounds of voluntary charity. But if any one obftinately re- 
fufe to contribute after feveral applications, the committee at their 
difcretion may tax him. If it be the pofleflbr who declines con- 
tributing, the tax muft be laid upon him, referving rehef againft 
his landlord. 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to be prohibited from 
begging, are lefs known than in country-pariflies. And among a 
croud of inhabitants, it is eafier for an individual to efcape the 
eye of the public, when he, with-holds charity, than in country- 
parifhes. Both defedls will be remedied by the plan above pro- 
pofed : it will bring to light, in great cities, the poor who de- 
,ferve charity ; and it will bring to light every perfon who with- 
holds charity^ 
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SKETCH XI. 

A Great City confidered in Phyfical, Moral, 
and Political Views* 



IN all ages an opinion feems to have been prevalent, that a 
great city is a great evil, and that a capital may be too great 
for the ftate, as a head may be for the body. Confidering how- 
ever the very Ihallow reafons that have been given for this opi- 
nion, it fhould feem to be but flightly founded. There are feveral 
ordinances limiting the extent of Paris, and prohibiting new 
buildings beyond the prefcribed bounds ; the firft of which is by 
Henry 11. ann. 1549. Thefe ordinances have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1672, in which year there is an edi<El of 
Louis XIV. to the famepurpofe. The reafons affigned are, " Firft, 
That by enlarging the city, the air would be rendered unwhole- 
fome. Second, That cleaning the ftreets would prove a great ad- 
ditional labour. Third, That adding to the number of inhabi- 
tants would raife the price of provifions, of labour, and of ma- 
nufadlures. Fourth, That ground would be covered with 
buildings inftead of corn, which might hazard a fcarcity. 
Fifth, That the country would be depopulated by the defire 
that people have to refort to the capital. And, laftly. That the 
difficulty of governing fuch numbers would be an encourage- 
ment to robbery and murder.'* 
Thefe reafons for confining the city of Paris within certain 
bounds are wonderfully fhallow. The moft important of them 
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conclude juftly againfl perinitting an increafc of inhabitants : the 
fecond and fourth conclude only againfb enlarging the city ; and 
thefe, at the beft, are trifling. The firft reafon urged agaijift en- 
larging the city, is a folid reafon for enlarging it, fuppofing the 
numbers to be limited ; for to prevent crouding is an excellent 
preventive of unwholefome air. Paris, with the fame number 
of inhabitants that were in the days of the fourth Henry, occu- 
pies thrice the fpace, much to the health as well as comfort of the 
inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned been made efFedlual, 
the houfes in Paris muft all have been built, like thofe in the old 
town, flory above ftory, afcending to the fky like the tower of 
Babel. Before the great fire anno 1666, the plague was frequent 
in London ; but by widening the ftreets, and enlarging the hou- 
fes, there has not fince been known in that great city, any conta- 
gious diftemper that deferves the name of a plague. The third, 
fifth, and laft reafons, conclude againft permitting any addition to 
the number of inhabitants ; but conclude nothing againft enlar- 
ging the town. In a word, the meafure adopted in thefe ordi- 
nances has little or no tendency to corredl the evils complained 
of; and infallibly would enflame the chief of them. The mea- 
fure that ought to have been adopted, is to limit the number of 
inhabitants, not the extent of the town. 

Queen Elifabeth of England, copying the French ordinances, 
ifTued a proclamation anno 1602, prohibiting any new buiMings 
within three miles of London. The preamble is in the following 
words : " That forefeeing the great and manifold inconveniencies 
" and mifchiefs which daily grow, and are likely to increafe, in 
" the city and fuburbs of London, by confluence of people to in- 
" habit the fame ; not only by reafon that fuch multitudes can 
" hardly be governed to ferve God, and obey her Majefty, with- 
out conftituting an addition of new officers, and enlarging their 
'* authority ; but alfo can hardly be provided of food and other 
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*' neceflaries at a reafonable price ; and finally, that as fuchmut 
*' titudes of people, many of them poor, who muft live by beg* 
'' ging, or worfe means, are heaped up together, and in a fort 
** fmothered, with many children and fervants, in one houfe or 
*' fmall tenement ; it muft needs follow, if any plague or other 
" univerlal ficknefs come amongft them, that it would prefentljr 
*' fpread through the whole city and confines, and aUb inrn alii 
" parts of the realm." 

There appears no deeper penetration in this proclamation, than 
in the French ordinances. The fame error is obfervable in both^. 
which is the limiting the extent of the town, inftead of limiting; 
the number of inhabitants. True it is indeed, that the regulation 
would have a better effed in London than in Paris. As ftone i&. 
in plenty about Paris, houfes there may be carried to a very great 
height ; and are adlually fo carried in the old town : but them 
being no ftone about London, the houfes formerly were built of 
timber, now of brick ; materials too frail for a lofty edifice.. 

Proceeding to particulars, the firft obje(!l:ion, which is the eij* 
pence of governing a great multitude, concludes againft the num- 
bers, not againft the extent of the city. At the fame time, the 
objedion is at beft doubtful in point of fadl. Tho' vices abound 
in a great city, requiring the ftridleft attention of the magiftrate ; 
yet with a well-regulated police, it is much lefs expenfive to go- 
vern 600,000 in one city, than the fame number in ten difl^rent 
cities. The fecond objecflion, viz. the high price of provifions^ 
ftrikes only againft numbers, not extent. Befide, whatever might 
have been the cafe in the days of Elifabeth, when agriculture and 
internal commerce were in their infancy ; there are at prefent not 
many towns in England, where a temperate man may live cheaper 
than in London. The hazard of contagious diftempers, which is 
the third objedlion, is an invincible argument againft limiting 
the extent of a great town. It is mentioned above, that from the 
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year 1666, when the ftreets were widened, and the houfes enlar- 
ged, London has never been once vifited by the plague. If the 
proclamation had taken efFe(5l, the houfes muft have been fo 
crouded upon each other, and the ftreets fo contradlcd, as to have 
occafioned plagues ftill more frequently than before the year 
1666. 

The miniftry of the Queen^s immediate fucceflbrs were not more 
clear-lighted than (he and her minifters were. In the year 1624, 
King James iffued a proclamation againft building in London up- 
on new foundations. Charles I. ilTued two proclamations to the 
fame purpofe ; one in the year 1625, and one in the year 1630. 

The progrefs of political knowledge has unfolded many bad ef- 
fects of a great city, more weighty than any urged in thefe pro- 
clamations. The firft I fhall mention is, that people bom and 
bred in a great city are commonly weak and effeminate. Vege- 
tius {a) obferving, that men bred to hufbandry make the beft fol- 
diers, adds what follows. " Interdum tamen neceflitas exigit, et- 
** iam urbarios ad arma compelli : qui ubi nomen dedere mili- 
" tiae, primum laborare, decurrere, portare pondus, et folem 
" pulveremque ferre, condifcant ; parco vicSu utantur et ruftico ; 
" interdum fub divo, interdum fiib papilionibus, commorentur. 
** Tunc demum ad ufum erudiantur armorum : et fi longior ex- 
" peditio emergit, in angariis plurimum detinendi funt, procul- 
•' que habendi a civitatis illecebris : ut eo modo, et corporibus 
^* eorum robur ^ccedat, et animis *.'* The luxury of a great city 

defcends 

[a) Dc re militari, lib. i. cap. 3. 

* " But fomctunes there is a neccfllty for arming the townfpeople, and calling 
•^ them out to fei-vice. When this is the cafe, it ought to be the fud care, to en- 
•* ure them to labour, to march them up and down the country, to make them 
** carry heavy burdens, and to harden them againft the weather. Tiicir food 

« Ihould 
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defccnds from the higheft to the loweft, infedling all ranks of men ; 
and there is little opportunity in it for fuch exercife as renders the 
body vigorous and robuft. This is a phyfical objedtion againft 
a great gity : the next regards morality. Virtue is exerted chiefly 
in reftraint : vice, in giving freedom to defire. Moderation and 
felf-command form a charadler the moft fufceptible of virtue : fu- 
perfluity of animal fpirits, and love of pleafure, form a charadler 
the moft liable to vice. Low vices, pilfering for example, or ly- 
ing, draw few or no imitators ; but vices that indicate a foul a- 

ve reftraint, fail not to produce admirers.* Where a man boldly ' 
fl iggles againft unlawful reftraint, he is jjiftly applauded and imi^ 
t -ted; and the vulgar are not apt to diftinguifh nicely between law- ^^ 
ful and unlawful reftraint : the boldnefs is vifible, and they pierce''^ 
no deeper. It is the unruly boy, full of animal fpirits, who at'^^ 
public fchool is admired and imitated ; not the virtuous and mo- 
deft. Vices accordingly that fhow' fpirit, are extremely infec- 
tious ; virtue very little. Hence the corruption of a great city, 
which increafes more and morJft 'Jft proportioh to the number of 
inhabitants. But it is fuflSicient here barely to mention that ob- 
jedlion ; becaufe it has been much infifted on in antecedent parts 
of thi5 work. 

The following bad effecls are more of a political nature. A 
great • town is a profefled enemy to the free circulation of money. 
The current coin is accumulated in the capital : and diftant pro- 
vinces muft fink into idlenefs ; for without ready money neither 



«' ftiould be coarfc and fcanty, and they Aould be habituated to fleep alternately 
•^ in their tents, and in the open air. Then is the time to inftnift them in the ex- 
** crcife of their arms. If the expedition is a diftant one, they fhould be chiefly 
<< employed in the ftations of pofts or expreiTes, and removed as much as pofllble 
<< from the dangerous allurements that abound in large <:itie$ ; that thus they may 
«* be envigorated both in mind and body.** 
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arts nor manufadures can flotirifli. Thus we find leTs Ktkd lefs 
adlivity, in proportion commonly to tlicr diftance from the capi- 
tal, and an abfolute torpor in the extremities. It may be obfct^ 
vcd befide, that as horfcs in a great city muft be provided with piro^ 
vender from a diftance, the country is robbed of its dung for the 
benefit of die rich fields round the city. But as manure laid up-- 
on poor land is of more advantage to the farmer than upon what 
is already highly improved, the depriving diftant parts of manure 
is a lofs to the country in general. Nor is this all : TTic dung of 
an cxtenfive city, the bulk of it at leaft, is fo remote from the 
fields to which it muft be carried, that the expence of carriage 
fwallows up the profit. 

Another bad cflFeft of accumulating money in the capital is, to 
raife there the price of labour ; and the temptation of high wages^ 
making every one flock to the capital, robs the country of its 
beft hands. And as they who refort to the capital are commonly 
young people, who remove as foon as they are fit for work, diftant 
provinces are burdened with their maintenance, without reaping 
any benefit by their labour. 

But of all, the moft deplorable efied of a gfeat city, is the pre- 
senting of population, by fliortening tbt lives of its inhabitants. 
Does a capital fwcU in proportion to the numbers that are drained 
from die country ? Far from it. The air of a pbpulous city is 
infeded by multitudes crouded together; and people there fel- 
dom make out the ufual time of life. With fefpeA to London 
in particular, the faA is but too well afceftained. The burials in 
that immenfe dty gready exceed the births : die difference fbme 
affirm to be no Ids than ten thou&nd yearly : by the moft moderate 
computation, not under feven or eight thoufand. As London is 
far from being on the decline, the confumption of fo many inha- 
bitants muft be fiipplied from the Country ; and the annual 
fupply amounts probably to a greater number than were needed 
annually for recruiting our armies and navies in the late war with 

Vol. II. I France. 
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France, ;If fo, London is a greater enemy to population, than a 
.bloody wv would be, fuppofing it even to be perpetual. What 
an enormous tax is Britain thuis fubjedled to for fupporting her 
capital ! The rearing and educating yearly for London j or Sqoo. 
perfons, require an immenfe fum^ 

In Paris, if the biUs of mortality can be relied on, the births 
and burials arc nearly equal, being each of them about 19,000 
ye^ly ; and acccNrding to that computation, Paris fhould need no 
recruits from the country. But in that city, the bills of mortali-p 
ty cannot be depended on for burials. It is there univerfally the 
pradice of high and law, to. have their infants nurfed in the 
cpuntry, till they be three years of age; ^and confequently thofc 
.who. die before that age,^ are not inlifted. What proportion thefc 
bear to tl^e whole is \mcertain.. But.^ guefs naay be made froqji 
fuch as die in London; which are computed to be one half of 
the whole that 4ie {a). .^^ giving the, immqft allowance for the 
luealthinefs. of tjhe country above th^rt pf a town, P^pfi childrea 
that die ia the country beforjs the age.qf three,, cannot be brougjbuc 
fo low as a third of tho& that die. On the other hand^, the Lon- 
dop; bilU of mortality are leis* to be depended on for births than 
for burial^. None are inlifted but infants baptized by clergymen 
of the EngUih church ( and the numerous children of Papifb, 
Diflenters, axul other iedaries, are left out of the account Upi- 
on the whole, the difference between the birdis and bxirials in Pa- 
ris and in London, is much lefs than it appears to. be on compare 
ling the bills of mortality of thefe. two cities. 

At the fame time, giving full allowance for children ^t aw^ 
not brought into, the London biHs of mortality, there is the4iighr 
cft probability that a greater number of children are bom in Par 
ris than in London ; and confequently that the former requirqs 
fewer recruits fix)m the country than the latter. In Paris, domer 
^) Stt Dr Price,, p. 3^2* 
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ftic fervants are encouraged to many: they are obferved to be^ 
more fettled than when bachelors, and' more attentive to their du- 
ty. In London, fuch marriages are difcouraged, as rendering a 
fervant more attentive to his own fenoiily, than to that of his matter. 
But a fervant attentive to his own family, will not, for his ovm. 
fake, negledl that of his matter. At any rate, is he not more to 
be depended on, than a fervant who continues a bachelor ? What 
can be expected of idle and pampered bachelors; but debauchery 
and every fort of corruption ? Nothing rettrains them from ab- 
iblute profligacy, but the eye of the matter, who for that reafdj^ 
fe' their averiion not their love. If. the poor-laws, be named the 
folio of corruption, bichelor-fervants in London may weU be con- 
fidered as a large appendix. ' And this attracfte the eyr to idie 
pobr^laws, which indeed make the chief difference between Pa- 
ris and London, widi refpeft to the pitefent point. In Paris, cer- 
tain funds are cftablifflbed' for the jtoor, the yt^rly- produce of 
wiiich admits but a limibed aumbiei-V Ais'that fund is always prer 
occupied, the low people who- arc not on the lift, have little or no 
prbfpedt of bread, but iirom their own induttry ; and to the indu- 
Arious, marriage is in a: great meafure neceflary. In London^ a 
parifh is taxed in ptJdportion to the number of its ftoor; und ^eve^ 
ry perfon who is.pleafed to be idle^ is entitled to maintenance. 
Moft things thrive by encouragement, and idlen€i& above all. 
Certainty of maintenance, renders the low pec^le in England idle 
and profligate; efpeciaUy in London, where luxury prevails, and 
infers every rank. So infolent arfe the London poor,^that fcarce 
one of them will ccmdefcend t6 eat brown bread. There are^ ac- 
cordingly in London, a much greater number pf idle and pro- 
fligate wretches, tlian in Paris, or in any other town in proportion 
td the number of inhabitants. Thefe wretches, in Dodlor Swift^s 
ftyle, never think of pofterity, becaufe pofterity never thinks of 
them. :^men who hunt after pleafure, and live frOm day to day, 

I 2 have 
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have no notlaa of being burdened wirix a family. Thefe cxufcp 
produce a greater number of children ia Paris than in London j.- 
tiho' probably they diflfer not much in populoulhefs. 

I ihall add but one other objedlion to a great city, which is not 
flight. An overgrown capital, £ur above a rival, has, by num-. 
bers and riches, a diftreffing influence in public affairs. The po* 
pulace are duftile, and eafily mifled by ambitious and defigning 
fflagiitrates« Nor are there wanting critical times, in which fuck 
magiftrates, acquiring artificial influence, may have power ta 
difturb the public peace. That an overgrown capital may prove 
dangerous to fovereignty, has more thaa once biea eiqperienced 
. both in Paris and London.. 

It would give one the fpteen, to hear the Frencb and Engliib 
zcalonfly difputing about the eztaent of their capitals, aa if th6^ 
profperity of their country depended on tiliat ctrcumftance. Ta 
me it appears like one glorying" ih the kingf^Hrvil^^ or iii wij con^ 
tagpious diilemper. Much better employed would they be, ixk 
contriving means for leffeoing thofe cities. There is not a polid-*- 
cal meafure, that, ki my opinion, would tend more to aggrandize^ 
the kingdom of France, or of Britain^ than tofplit its capital isH 
to feveral great towns. My plan would be, co» confine the inluH- 
bitants of Lcmdon ta 100,000, compofiMl of the King and his; 
houiehold, iupreme courts of juflice, government-boards, prime 
nohility and gentry, with neceflary (hopkeepers^ artifts, and other 
dependents. Let the reft of the inhabitants be diftnbuted into 
nine towns properly fituated; fome for internal commerce, fome. 
for foreign* Such a plan wovdd diffufe life and vigour thro' every 
comer of the ifland. 

To execute liich a plan, would, I acknowledge,, require* the- 

deepeft political fldll, and much perfeverance. 1 fliall fuggeft 

Vhat occurs at prefent. The firft ftep muft be^ to mark proper 

i^ts for the nine towns, the moft advantageous for trade, or for- 

manufa<5lures.. 
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maniifadhires. If any of thefe fpots be occupied already with 
finall towns, fo mucli the better. The next ftep is a capitation- 
tax on the inhabitants of London ; the fum levied to be appro- 
priated for encouraging the new towns* One encouragement 
would have a good cffedl; which ia, a premium to every man 
who builds in any of thefe towns, more or leis, in proportion to 
die fize of the houfe. This tax would banifh from London, eve- 
ry manufacture but of the moil lucrative kind.. When, by this^ 
means, the inhabitants of London are reduced ta a number not 
Hiuch above 100,000, the near profpe<5l: of being relieved from the 
tax, will make every houfeholder adtive to banifh all above that num- 
ber: and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a grefter number will 
sever again be permitted. It^ would require great penetration to 
fwopprtion the fum8 to be levied and diftributed, fo as to have 
their proper efiedl^ without overbupdeuing the capital on the ono 
hand, or giving tpo g^ceat enco>xragement for building on the o;* 
ther, which might tenipt pepple tf^^build f#r the premium merely,, 
irithout any further view. , Mux;h wijOl depend on an advanta-^ 
gcous iituation : houfes buUt there will always findinhabitants^. 

Hie two great cities of London, and. Wcftminffer are; extremely 
ill fitted £3r local union. *nie letter, the. fba.cf.g^vepim 
and cf the noblefle, in£c£ks the former with Ivixury and with love 
of fliow. The former^ the feat of coomierce, infers the latter 
With love of gain. The mixture of thefe oppofite paflions, is pro^ 
dudive of every groveling vice. 
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Origin and Prbgrefs of American Nation s* 



HAving no authentic materials fof a natural hiftory of alt 
the Americajis, the folk>wlng' obfci^atiom fhall be con- 
fined to a few tribes; the bed known ; and to the kdngdomai 
of Peru and Meidco, as they were at the date of the Spanifh con-» 

I As thc^^ aip{^ttrs nt>'^d&^%y knd to^ America from die ol^ 
world, ao problem has mo^^mbsupfafled the learned, than to giir^ 
an. account from whence th$ Americans fprung : there are as many 
difierent opinions, as theoe are .writers. Many attonpts have bieen 
n»ade far. difcdireriaig: a: pa0age by land; but hitherto in «aill> 
Kamfkadca,^* it is^ true^^ is divided from America by a narfdw 
ftraity full odBiflands : and M. Bufibn, to render the paiTage ftill 
more eafy t^n by fea, (fonj^dlures, that thereabout there oaay 
formerly have been a land-paflage, cho' now wafh'd away by vio- 
lence of the ocean. There is indeed great appearance of truth in 
this conjedlure ; as all the quadrupeds of the north of Afia feem 
to have made their way to America; the bear, for example, the 
roe, the deer, jthe rain-deer, the beaver, the wolf, the fox, the 
hare, the rat, the mole. He admits, that in America there is not 
to be feen a lion, a tiger, a panther, or any other Afiatic qua-^ 
druped of a hot climate : not, fays he, for want of a land-paf- 

fagej 
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'fage ; but becaufe the cold climate of Tartary, in which fuch a- 
nimals cannot fubfift, is an eflfedlual bar againft them *. 

But in my apprehenfion, much more is required to give fatif- 
fadiicMi upon this fubjedl, than a pafTage from Kamfkatka to A- 
merica, whether by land or fea. An enquiry much more decifive 
is totally overlooked, relative to the people on the two fides of 
the ftreight ; particularly, whether they fpeak the fame language. 
Now by late accounts from Ruflia we are informed, that t^iere is 
no aflinity between the Kamikatkan tongue, and that of the A- 
mericans on the oppofite fide of the ftreight. Whence we may con- 
clude, with great certainty, that the latter are not a colony of the 
former. i 

But I go farther. There are feveral cogent arguments to evincs^ 
that the Americans are not defcended from any people in the 
north of Afia or in the north g£ Europe. Were they defcended 
fix>m either, Labrador, or the adjacent countries^ muft have been, 
filil peopled^ And as lavages are repii^ifkably food of their natal 
ioil, they would have continued there,, till by over-populatioa 
they fliould have been compelled to fpread wider for food. But 
. the fadl is diredWy contrary.. When America was difcovcred by 
the Spaniards, Mexico and Peru were fully peopled ; and the o- 
xha parts leife and lefs, in proportion to^ their diftance fifom thefe 
central countries. Fabry reports, that one may travel one or two 
hundred leagues north-weft from the Mifljfippi, vrithout feeing, 
a human face, or any veftige of a houfe. And fome French offi-^ 



* Our ajatBor, with lingular candor, admits k as a {frong objection to his theo'^ 
ry, that there are no rain-deer in Afia. But it is doing no more but juftice to fo 
fiiir a reafonerj to obferve, that according to the lateft accounts, there are plenty- 
tf rain-deec in the country of Kamfkatka, which of all is the neareft to Ame-^ 
zica.. 
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ccrs lay, that they travelled mMC than a hundred leagues from the 
dilicious country watered by the Ohio, through Louifiasta, without 
meeting a (ingle family of lavages. Labrador is very thin of in- 
habitants ; no people having been difcovered in it, but the E- 
fquimaux, a very fmall tribe. And as that tribe has plenty of 
food at home, there is no appearance, that they ever fent a colo- 
ny to any other part of America. The civilization of the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians, as well as their populoufnefs, make it ex- 
tremely probable that they were the firft inhabitants of America. 
In travelling northward, the people are more and more ignorant 
and favage : the Efquimaux, die mod northern of all, are the 
mod favage^ In travelling fouthward, the Patagonians, the moft 
.^fouthem of all^ are ib ftupid as to go naked in a bitter cold ri>- 
gion. 

I venture Mil ^ther; which is, to conjedkure, that America 
bas not been peopled frooi.aay part of the okl 'world. Tbe ex'^ 
temal appearance of the inhabitants, makes this conjeifttire ap« 
proach to a certainty ; a£ that appearance difiers widely &om the 
appearance «f any other known people. Excqpdng the eyo^isSia^ 
eye^browSy and hair of the head, which is invariably jet bfaid^, 
there is not a fixigle hak on the body of any American : not dhe 
leaft appearance of a beard. Another diftinguifliing mark is tfieir 
copper-colour, uniformly the fame in all climates, hot and cold; 
and difiering from the colour of all oi^er nations. UUoa remarks^ 
that the Americans of Cape Breton, refemble the Peruvians in com- 
plexion, in manners, and in cuftoms ; the CMiJy vifible diflRrrence be- 
ing, that the former are of a larger ftature. A third circumftance 
no lefs diftinguifhing is, that American children are bom vrith 
down upon the ikin, which diiappears the eighth or ninth dar^ 
and never grows again* Children of the old world are bom with 
ikins fmooth and poliihed, and no down appears till puberty. * 

That the original inhabitants of America are a race diftindt firom 
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all others, I once thought demonftrable from fome reports con* 
cerning the Efquimatix. The author of the hiftory of New France 
and feveral other writers • report, that die Efquimaux arc bold^ 
miichievous, fufpicious, and untamable ; that it is not even fafe 
to converfe with them but at a dlftance ; that no European fkin 
is whiter ; and that they are bearded up to the eyes. Suppofing 
thefe facfts to be true, had I not reafbn to believe, that the Efqui- 
maux muft have fprung from fome nation in the' north of Europe 
or Afia, tho' I could not pretend to fay, whedier the tranfmigra- 
tion was by land or fea ? ' From the fame fails, however, I was 
forc'd to conclude, that the reft of the Americans could not have 
had the fame origin ; for if the €anadi^s or ^iiy other American 
nation were of Aiiatic or European extracflion, they muft, like the 
Efquimaux, have had a beard and white fkin to this day. But 
one cannot be too cautious in giving faith to odd or fingular fedfa, 
reported of diftant nations. » k is dlft6Hretedt by later accounts 
more worthy of credit, that the -fotiegoing diefcritption of the E- 
fquimaux is falfe in every particular. Of all the northern nations, 
not excepting the Laplanders, the Efquimaux are of the fmalleft 
fize, few of them exceeding four feet in height. They have heads 
extremely grofs, feet and hands very fmall. That ' they are nei- 
ther cruel nor fufpicious, appears from what Ellis fays in his' ac- 
count of a voyage atmo 1747, for difcovering a north- weft paflage, 
that they offered their wives to the Englifh failors, with^expref^ 
£ons of fatisfadlion for being able to accommodate them. But 
what is tihe moft to, the prefent purpofe ;• they are of a copper co- 
lour, like the other Americans, only a degree lighter, occaQoned 
probably by the intenfe cold of their climate ; and they are alfo 
altogether deftitute of a beard. It is common indeed among them, 
to bring forward the hair of the head upon the face, for preferving 
it from flies, which rage in that country during fummer ; an ap- 
Vol. IL K pearancc 
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pearancc that probably has been miftaken by travellers for a 
beard. 

It has been lately difcovered, that the language of die Efquimaux. 
is the fame with that of the Greenlanders. A Danifh miffionary^ . 
who by fomc years refidence in Greenland had acquired the lan- 
guage of that country, made a voyage with Commodore Pallifer ta* 
NewfountUand ann. 1 764. Meeting a company of about two hun- 
dred Efquimaux, he was agreeably furprifed to hear the Greenland 
tongue. They received him kindly, and drew from him a pro- 
mife to return the next year. And we are informed by Crantz^^ 
in his hiflory of Greenland, that the fame Daniih mif&onary vL- 
fited them the very next year, in company with the Rev. Mr Dra-? 
chart. They agreed, that the di£ference between the Efquimaux. 
language and that of Greenland was not greater than between the- 
dialedls of North and South Greenland, which difier not £0 much 
as the High and Low Dutch. Both nations call themfelves Innuit 
or Karaiitj and call the Europeans Kablunet. Their flature, fea-- 
tures, manners, drefs, tents, darts, and boats^ are entirely the^ 
fame. As the language of Greenland reiembles not the language of 
Finland, Lapland, Norway, Tartary, nor that of the Samoides, it 
is evident, that neither the Efquimaux. nor Greenlanders are a co- 
lony from any of the countries mentioned. Geographers begins 
now to conjedlure, that Greenland is a part of the continent of 
North America, without intervention of any fea *. One thing is. 
certain, that the Greenlanders refemble the Northr Americans in: 
every particular : they are of a copper colour, and have no beard ;. 
they are of a fmall fizej like the Efquimaux, and have the fame:" 

♦ The Danes had a fettltment in Greenland long before Columlius^ Tiw the. 
Weft Indies. Would it not appear paradoxical to fay, that America was-difcovcr*- 
ed by the Danes long before the time of Columbus, and long before they knew that: 
they had made the difcovery ? 

language; 
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langu^ige. And thus I am obliged to abandon my favourite ar- 
gument, for proving the Americans, the Efquimaux excepted, to 
be indigenous, and not indebted to the old world for their exift- 
ence. At the fame time, the other arguments urged above re- 
main entire ; and from what is now Hiid a circumflance occurs, 
that fortifies greatly the chief of them. People, who with a bold 
face furmount all difficulties rather than give up a favourite opi- 
nion, make light of the copper colour and want of beard, willing 
to attribute all to the climate. We want data^ I acknowledge, to 
determine with accuracy what effedls can be produced by a cli- 
mate. But luckily we have no occafion at prefent to determine 
that difficult point. It is fufficient that the climate of Labrador 
is much the fame with that of the northern parts of Europe 
and Afia. From that circumflance 1 conclude with certainty, that 
the copper colour and want of beard in the Efquimaux cannot be 
the refult of climate. And if fo, what foundation can there be 
for making thefe circumftances depend on the climate in any o- 
ther part of America ? Truly none at all. I add, that as thfc 
copper colour and want of beard continue invariably the fame in 
every variety of climate, hot and cold, moift and dry, they mull 
depend on fbme invariable caufe adding uniformly ; which may be 
a fingularity in the race of people («), but cannot proceed from 
the climate. 

If we can rely on the conjedlures of an eminent writer {b\ A^ 
merica emerged from the fea later than any other part of the 
known world : and fuppofing the human race to have been plant- 
ed in America by the hand of God later than the days of Mofes, 
Adam and Eve might have been the firft parents of mankind, i. c. 
of all who at that time exifted, without being the firfl: parents of 
the Americans. 

{a) Book I. (ketch i. 
{b) M. Buffon. 
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"Vht Terra Auflralis incognita is feparated from the reft of the 
world by a wide ocean^ which €arrie& a fliip round the earth with-**- 
out interruption, i How has that cbntin^t been peopled ? There t 
is not die flighted probabiHtyy that it ever has been joined to any 
other knd. Here a local creation^ if it may be termed io^ ap*- '- 
pears unavoidable y and if we muft admit more than one ad of' 
creation, even the appearance of difficulty^ from^ reiteration o£j:^ 
adls, totally vanxflied^ M. fiuflfon, in^his natural hiftory, bearfr.' 
teftimony, that not a fingle American- quadruped of a hot climate 
is found in» any other part of the eartk: with re4>ei5l:to theie we: 
muft unavoidably admit a local* creation; and nothing feems more: 
natural;^ than tinder the fame adl. to comprehend the flrft parent*^ 
of the Amerieanpeojdei * - \\ 

It is poffiHei. indeed, that a fhip with men and women may^, 
by contrary vrinds, be carried to;a very diftant fliore*. But to ac- 
count thus fot «the pcdpling^of Amerka,.; will nor bemueh-reH^' 
liflaed; Me»MO'*taindiPeitd^9»ift' have beea pknted before navi*- 
gation vwas^^knowjx inirthe^old world,, at kaft before: a fliip was« 
brought to fuciL perfedion; as^tabeai: along courfe of bad.wea-- 
then Will it be thought,, that any fuppoiition ought to be em?*-, 
braced^ however. iiDfirobable, lathec than adbait a feparate crearr, 
tton I We are,v it is tstoe, much in the dark as to the conducfL, 
of creative providence ; but every rational conjedlure leans to. a £e— 
patatc^ creation.. America and the Tcrra^ Avftralis. nnift have becHi 
-planted by die Almigjhty with a numbeE of animals and vege-v 
^ tables-, fome of them, peculiar to ithofe vaft continents : and whej;ii, 
fuch care: has been taken, about inferior life, caa fo.wild a. thought^, 
be admitted,, as that man, the nobleft wx>rk of terreftrial-creation,:j 
would he left to chance ? But it. is fcarce neccffary toinfift. upon, 
this topic, as the external characters of the Americans above men^!-* 
tioned rejedl the fuppofition of their, being defcended from any 

. people of the old worlds 

It 
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l£ is highly probable, that the fertile ainl delicious plains of 
Peru and Mexico^ were the firfl: planted of all the American coun- 
tries ; being more populous at the time of die Spanifh invafion. 
thaa any other part of that great continent. This conjedhire is^ 
fiipportcd. by analogy : we believe that a fpot, not centrical only, 
but extremely fertile, was chofen for the parents of the old world j, 
and there is nc^ in America a ipot. more centrical,, or more fertile,, . 
thaa Mexico or Peru, for the parents of the n^w world.. 

Having thus ventured to throw out what occurred, upon the o^ 
rigin of the Americans^ without p^tending to affirm any thing; 
ascertain^ we proceed to their progp-efs. The North-Americaa 
tribiss are remarkable with i:efpe(Sl to one branch of theii^ hiflofyi 
tliat, inftead of advancing, like other nations,, toward the. matu^ 
nty of ^ciety and goternment,; they continue to this hoiw in their 
original (late of hunting and* fifhing, A cafe fp finguiar roufes out; 
cunqfity ^ and vRe wifhtQ'be oaade acqjj^qted with the ca\](&. > 

It^^is noc the want of animails ^ capable, ^ta be dojxicfticated^v: 
tiiat obliges^them to remain hunters. Mid fijQiers; The horfe, it; 
is true,'vthe iheep^ the goat^ were imported from Europe; but. 
there are*|)leiit;r of AmencaoA quadrupeds no le& doeib than thoife/ 
mentioned!* Th^e^is,: in particolaF, a fpeeiea^ofjhocnedi cattle p«nr' 
culiar to AMerieaj^having. long wool inftead of thair^, and/ an q^ 
crefcendt up6n> the Ihpulder like that of the: Eaft-rlndia buffalo^. 
Thefe wild cattle multiply exceedingly inrthe fertile countries- 
which the Miffifippi traverfe&j and Hennepin reports j that. the. 
Indians, after killing-numbers^ take no pa^^ away but* the tongue^ 
wluch is reckoned a delicious morfeL Thefe creatures are not ex- 
tremely wild ;: and, if taken young, are eafily tamed : a calf, when 
ks daiti.is killed,, will follow the hunter, and lick. Jus- hand. The 
wool, the hidcj. the tallow,, would be of great, value in the Britifh, 
colonies* 

If the fliepherd-ftate be not obflxuded in. America by want of 

proper 
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proper cattle, the only account that can or need be given is, pau- 
city of inhabitants. Confideronly the influence of <:uftom, in ri- 
vetting men to their local fituation and manner of life : once hunt- 
ers, they will always be hunters, till fome caufe more potent than 
cuftom force them out of that ftate. Want of food, occaiioned 
by rapid population, brought on the fhepherd-ftate in the old 
world. That caufe has not hitherto taken place in North Ame- 
rica : the inhabitants, few in number, remain hunters and fifliers, 
becaufe that ftate affords them a competency of food. I am aware, 
that the natives have been decreafing in number from the time of the 
firft European fettlements. But even at that time the country was 
ill peopled : take for example the country above defcribed, ftretch- 
ing north-weft from the Miflifippi : the Europeans never had any 
footing there, and yet to this day it is little better than a defert. 
I give other examples. The Indians who iurround the lake Nippi- 
fong, from whence the river St Laurence ifliies, are in whole but 
five or fix thoufand ; and yet their country is of great extent : 
tliey live by hunting and fifliing, having bows and arrows, but 
no fire-arms ; and their cloathing is the fldns of beafts : they-are 
feldom, if ever, engaged in war ; have no commerce with any o- 
ther people, Indian or European, but live as if they had a world' 
to themfelves {a). If that country be ill peopled, it is not from 
fcarcity of food ; for the country is extenfive, and well ftored 
with every fort of game. On the fouth and weft of the lake Su^ 
periorj the country is level and fhiitful all the way to the Miflifip- 
pi, having large plains covered with rank grafs, and fcarce a tree 
for hundreds of miles : the inhabitants enjoy the greateft plenty of- 
fifli, fowl, deer, &c. ; and yet their numbers are far from being 
in proportion to their means of fubfiftence. In fliort, it is the 
:Conje(flure of the ableft writers, that in the vaft extent of North 

la) Aocounc of Korth America hj Msyor Robert Rogers. 

America, 
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America, when difcovered, there were not as many people, laying 
afide Mexico, as in the half of Europe; 

Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why the North- Ameri- 
can tribes remain hunters and fifhers, without advancing to the 
fhepherd-ftate. But if the foregoing difficulty be removed, an^ 
other ftarts up, no lefs puzzling, viz. By what adverfe fate are fo^ 
rich countries fo ill peopled I It is a conjedlure of M. Buffon, 
mentioned above, that America has been planted later than the 
other parts of this globe. But fuppofing the £1(51, it has how- 
ever not been planted fo late as to prevent a great population, wit- 
nefs Mexico and Peru, fully peopled at the era of the Spanifh in- 
Yafion. We muft therefore fearch for another caufe ; and none oc- 
curs but the infecundity.of the North- American favages* M. Buf- 
fon, a refpe(5lable author, and for that reafon often quoted, re- 
marks, that thefe favages are feeble in their organs of generation, 
that they have no ardor for the female fey, and that they have 
few children ; to enforce which remarki he adds, that the quadri>- 
peds of America, both native and tranfpfented, are of a diminutive 
fize, compared with thofe of the old world. A woman never ad- 
mits her hufband, till the child flie is nurfing be three years old ; 
and this led Frenchmen to go often aftray from their Canadian, 
wives. The cafe was reported by the priefts to their fuperiors in» 
France j. but what order was taken has efcaped my memory. A- 
mong the males, it is an inviolable law, to abftain from females- 
while they are engaged in a military expedition. This is pregnant 
evidence of their frigidity; for among. favages the authority of 
law, or of opinion, feldom prevails over any flrong appetite : vain, 
would be the attempt to reftrain them from fpirituous liquors, 
tho' much more debilitating. Neither is there any inflance, of 
^[iolence offered by any North- American favage, to European, wo- 
men taken captives in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the Spaniards, aiSfordedi 
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to their numerous inhabitants the necefTaries of life in profufion. 
Cotton was in plenty, more than fufficient for the cloathing need- 
ed in warm climates : Indian wheat was univerfal, and was culti- 
vated without much labour. The natural wants of the inhabi- 
•tants were thus fupplied with very little trouble ; and artificial 
wants had made no progrefs. But the prefent ftate of thefe coun- 
tries is very different. The Indians have learned from their con^ 
querors a multitude of artificial wants, good houfes, variety of 
food, and rich cloaths, which muft be imported, bccaufe not ma- 
nufadlured at home. They are prohibited from exercifing any art 
or calling except agriculture, which fcarce affords them neceflaries ; 
and this obliges a great proportion of them to live fingle. Even 
agriculture itfelf is cramped ; for in mod of the provinces there 
. is a prohibition to plant vines or olives. In fhort, it is belie- 
ved that the inhabitants who exifted at the Spaniftx invafion are 
ireduced to a fourth part. The favages alfo of North America who 
border on the European fettlements are vifibly diminifhing. When 
the EngUfli fettled in America, the five nations could raife I5|06o 
fighting men : at prefcnt they are not able to raife 2000. Upon 
the whole, it is computed by able writers, that the prefent inha- 
bitants of America amount not to a twentieth part of thofe who 
exifted when that continent was difcovered by Columbus. This 
decay is afcribed to the intemperate ufe of fpirits, and to the 

fmall-pox, both of them introduced by the Europeans *- 

It 



♦ In all the Weft-Indian colonies, the flaves continually dccreafc fo as to need 
frequent recruits from Africa. •* This dccreafe,** fays the author of a late accooiU 
of Guiana, ** is commonly attributed to oppreffion and hard labour j tho' with 
<< little reafon, as the flaves are much more robuft, healthy, and vigorous, than 
<* their mafters. The irue caufe is, the commerce of white men with young negro 
*^ wenches, who, to fuppdft Chat commerce, ufe every mean to avoid conception^ atld 
<< even to procure abortion. Byiuch pra£kices they are incapacitated to bear <hil- 
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Tt is dbfervable, that every fort of plague becomes more virulent 
-when tranfplanted, than in its native place. The plague commits 
lefs ravage in Egypt, its native place, than in any other country. 
The venereal difeafe was for many ages more violent and deftruc- 
"^tive m Eiu^ope, than ever it was in America, where it was firft 
known. The people who failed with Chriflopher Columbus, 
brought it to Spain from Hifpaniola. Columbus, with thirty or 
forty of his failors, went dire<5lly to Barcelona, where the King 
then was, to render an account of his voyage. All the inha- 
bitants, who at that time tripled the prefent number, were im- 
riiediatdy feized with the venereal difcafe, which raged fo furiouf- 
iy as to threaten deftru^ion to all. Tie fmall pox comes un^er 
tiie fame obfervation ; for it has fwept away many more in A- 
merica, than ever it did in Europe. In the 1 713, the crew of a 
Dutch vefTel infefted the Hottentots with the fmall pox; which 
left fcarce a third of the inhabitants. 'And the fame fate befel the 
Laplanders arid Greenlahders. In iitl ip^peardtice, 'that ^fealte, if 
it abate not foon of its tranfplaiited virulence, will extirpate the 
natives of North America ; for they know little of inoculation. 

But fpiritous liquors are a ftill more effeiSlual caufe of depopula- 
tion. The American favages, male and 'female, are inordinately 
fond of fpiritous liquors ; and favages generally kbandon them- 
selves to appetite j without the leaft control from fliame. The no- 
;dous cSt^ts of intemperance in fpirits, are too well known, from 



«« dren when they fettle in marriage with then- own countrymen. That this is tlie 
«• true caufc, will be evident, from confidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, rfic 
^ ftockof flaves is kept up without any importation ; becaufe in thefe countries 
^^ commerce with Negro women is detefted, as infamous and unnatural." The caufe 
here afligned may have fome effcft : but there is a ftronger caufe of depopulation, 
viz. the culture of fugar, laborious in the field, and unhealthy in the houfe by boil- 
ing, &c. The Negroes employ*d in the culture of cotton, coffee, and ginger, fcldom 
xeed to be recruited. 

*YoL. II. ' L fatal- 
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fatal experience among ourfelves : before the ufe of gin was pro- 
hibited, the populace of London were debilitated by it to a de- 
gree of lofing, in a great meafure, the power of procreation. 
Happily for the human fpecies, the invention of favages never 
reached the produdlion of gin ; for fpirits in that early period 
would have left not one perfon alive, not a fingle Noah to reftore 
the race of men : in order to accomplifh the plan o£ Providence, 
creation muft have been renewed oftencr than once *. 

In the temperate climates of the old world, there is great uni- 
formity in the gradual progrefs of men from jjhe iavage ftate to 
the higheft civilization ; beginning with hunting and fifliing, ad- 
vancing to flocks and herds, and thereafter to agriculture and 
commerce. One would be much difappointed if he expected the 
fame progrefs in America. Among the northern tribes, there is 
nothing that refembles the fhepherd-ftate : they continue hunters 
and fifliers as originally ; becaufe there is no caufe fo potent as to 
force them from that ftate to become fhepherds. So far clear. But 
there is another fadl of which we have no example in the old 
world, that feems not fb eafily explained : thefe people, without 
palling through the fhepherd-ftatc, have advanced to fome degree 
of agriculture. Before the feventeenth century, the Iroquois, or 
five nations, had villages, and cultivated Indian corn : the Ghc- 
rokees have many finall towns ; they raife com in abundance^ 
and fence in their fields : they breed poultry, and have orchards- 
of peach-tre!ts : the Chickefaws and Creek Indians live pretty much 
in the fame manner. The^ Apalachites fow and reap in conmion i 



* Charlevoix fiiySy that air Indian of Canada will gwe all He is worth for a glafi. 
of brandy. And he paints thus the effect of drunkennefs upon them. <^ Even itt 
** the ftreets of Montreal are feen the moft fhocking Ipeftacles of ebriety ; huf- 
^ bands, wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and fitters, feizingodte another by the 
•* throat, and tearing one another with their teeth, like fo many enraged wolves.**" 

and 
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and put up the corn in granaries, to be diftributed among indi- 
viduals when they want food. The Hurons raife great quantities 
of com, not only for their own ufe, but for commerce. Many 
of thefe nations, .particularly the Cherokees, have of late got 
horfes, fwine, and tame cattle ; an improvement borrowed from 
the Europeans. But corn is of an earlier date : when Sir Richard 
Greenville took pofleffion of Virginia in the reign of Queen E^lifa- 
beth, the natives had corn ; and Hennepin aflures us, that the nations 
bordering on the Miflifippi had corn long before they were vifited by 
^any Eurdpean. Hufbandry, It is true, is among thofe people flill in 
its infancy ; being left to the women, who fow, who reap, who ftore 
up in public granaries, and who diftribute as need requires. The 
inhabitants of Guiana in South America, continue to this day 
hunters and fifhers. But tho* they have neither flocks nor herds, 
^thcy have fome hufbandry ; for the women plant caflava, yams, 
«id plantains. They make a liquor, like our ale, termed pvworec^ 
which they drink with dieif food. And tho' they are extremely 
fond of that liquor, their indolence makes them often negledt to 
provide againft want. To a people having a violent propenfity to 
intemperance, as aH lavages have, this improvidence is a blefCng ; 
for otherwife they would wallow in perpetual drunkennefs. They 
are by rio means Angular ; for unconcern about futurity is the 
•charadteriftic of all favages. To forego an immediate for a diftant 
4enjoyment, can only be fuggefted by cultivated reafon. . When 
the Canary iflands were firft vifited by the Europeans^ which was 
in the fourteenth century, the inhabitants had corn ; for which 
the ground was prepared in the following manner. They had a 
-wooden inftrument, not unlike a hoe, with a fpur or tooth at the 
-end, on which was fixed a goat's horn. With this inftrument 
the ground was ftirred ; and if rain came not in its proper feafoil, 
-water was brought by canals from the rivulets. It was the wo- 
mens province to reap the corn : they took only the ears ; which 

La they 
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they threflied with (licks, or beat with their feet, and then win- 
nowed in their hands, Hufbandry probably will remain in its 
prefent ftate among American favages ; for as they are decreafing 
' daily, they can have no difficulty about food. The fadt however 
is fingular, of a people ufing corn before tame cattle : there mud 
be a caufe, which, on better acquaintance with that people, will 
probably be difcovered. 

America is full of political wonders. At the time of the Spanifh 
invafion, the Mexicans and Peruvians had made great advances 
toward the perfedlion of fociety, while the northern tribes, fepa- 
rated from them by diftance only, remained in the original ftate 
of hunters and filhers, and remain fo at this day. To explain the 
difference, appears difficult. It is ftill more difficult to explain, 
why the Mexicans and Peruvians, inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
were highly polifhed in the arts of fociety and government ; conr- 
fidering that in the old world, the inhabitants of the torrid zone 
are for the moft part little better than favages. We are not fuffi^ 
ciently acquainted with the natural hiftory of America, nor with 
that of its people, to attempt an explanation of thefe wonders : it 
is however part of our tafk, to ftate the progrefs of fociety among 
the Mexicans and Peruvians ; which cannot fail to amufe the read- 
er, as he will find thefe two nations differing eflcntially from the 
Nordi- American tribes, in every article of manners, government,, 
and police. 

When the Spaniards invaded America, the Mexicans were fkiT- 
f ul in agriculture. Maize was their chief grain, which, by care- 
ful culture, produced great plenty, even in the mountainous 
country of Tlafcalla. They had gardening and botany, as well as 
agriculture : a phyfic-garden belonging to the Emperor was open 
to every one for gathering medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced among that p^ple. Monte- 
zuma's table was generally covered with 200 diflies, many of them 

exquifitely 
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.cxqnifitely drefled in the opinion even of the Spaniards. They ufed 
fait, which was made by the fun. 

The women were dextrous at fpinniog j and manufadures of 
cotton and hair abounded every where. 

The populoufnefs of Mexico and Peru aflford irrefragable evi- 
dence, that the arts of peace were there carried to a great height. 
The city of Mexico contained 60,000 famiUes * ; and Montezuma 
had thirty vafTals who could bring into the field, each of them, 
100,000 fighting men. Tlafcalla, a neighbouring republic, govern- 
ed by a fenate, was fo populous as to be almoft a match for the 
Emperor of Mexico. 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico, and houfes of the no- 
bility, were of ftone, and well built. The royal palace had thir- 
ty gates opening to as many ftreets. The principal front was of 
jafper, bkck, red, and white, well polifhed. Three fquares, 
built and adorned like the front, led to Montezuma's apartment, 
having large rooms, floors covered with mats of different kinds, 
walls hung with a mixture of cotton- cloth and rabbit-furs ; the 
innermoft room adorned with hangings of feathers, beautified 
with vai'ious figures in lively colours. In that building, large 
ceilings were formed fb artificially without nails, as to make the 
planks fuftain each other. Water was brought into the city of 
Mexico, froTtk a mountain at a league's diftance. 
. Gold and filver were in fo high efleem, that veflels made of 
thefe metals were permitted to none but to the Emperor. Confi- 
dering the value put upon gold and filver, the want of current 
coin would argue great dulnefs in that nation, if inflances did 



• Wc cannot altogether rely on what is reported of this ancient empire with Te- 
Spcd to numbers. The city of Mexico, tho' cpnfiderably enlarged fince the Spanifh. 
conqueft, dotlj^ not ^t prefent contain more than 6o>ooo fouls> including 20,00a 
Negroes and Mulattoes. 

not 
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not daily occur of improvements, after being carried to a confix 
derable height, (lopping fhort at the very threftiold of perfedion. 
The want of current coin made fairs the more neceflary, which 
were carried on with the moft perfect regularity : judges on the 
Ipot decided mercantile differences ; and inferior officers, making 
conftant circuits, preferved peace and order. The abundance and 
variety of the commodities brought to market, and the order pre- 
ferved by fuch multitudes, amazed the Spaniards ; a fpedlacle de- 
serving admiration, as a teftimony of the grandeur and good go^ 
vernment of that extenfive empire. 

The fine arts were not unknown in Mexico. Their goldfmitfas 
were excellent workmen, particularly in moulding gold and filver 
in,to the form of animals. Their painters made landfcapes and o- 
ther imitations of nature with feathers, fb artfully mixed as to be- 
flow both life and colouring ; of which fort of work, there were 
inftances no lefs extraordinary for patience than for fkill. Their 
drinking-cups were of the fineft earth cxquifitely made, differing 
from each other in colour, and even in fmell. Of the fame ma-^ 
terials, they made great variety of vefTels both for uffe and orna- 
ment. 

They were not ignorant either of mufic or of poetry ; and one 
of their capital amufements was fongs fet to mulic upon the at- 
chievements of their kings and anceftors. 

With fuch a progrefs both in the ufeful and fine arts, is it not 
furprifing, Aat tho' they had meafures, they knew nodiing of 
weights ? 

" As to the art of writing, a capital article in the cohdudt of go^ 
venment, they were extremely deficient. That art, as mentioned 
above, was no farther advanced than the ufing figures compofed 
of painted feathers, by which they made a fhift to communicate 
fome fimple thoughts ; and in that manner was Montezuma inform- 
ed of the Spanifh invafion. 

There 
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There was great ingenuity fliewn in regulating the calendar : the 
Mexican year was divided into ^6^ days ; and into 1 8 months, con- 
taining 20 days each, which made 360 ; the remaining five in- 
tercalary days were added at the end of the year, for making it 
correfpond to the courfe of the fun. They rcligioufly employed 
thefe five days upon diverfions, being of opinion that they were 
appropriated to that end by their anceftors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of ftate, were capi- 
tal crimes. Adultery alfo was capital ; for female chaftity was in 
high eftimation. At the fame time, confent was deemed a fuffi- 
cicnt caufe of divorce, the law leaving it to the parties concerned^ 
who ought to be the beft judges. In cafe of a divorce, the father 
took care of the male children, leaving the female children with 
tte mother. But to prevent rafh feparations, it was capital for 
diem to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has been faid, that there was a 
diftindlion of rank among the Mexicans. So religioufly was it 
obferved, as to be difplay'd even in their buildings ; the city of 
Mexico was divided into two parts, one appropriated to the Empe- 
i^ and nobility, and one left to plebeians. 

Education of children was an important article in the Mexican 
police. Public fchodls were allotted for plebeian children j and 
colleges well endowed for the fons of the nobility, where they con- 
tinued till they weft fit for bufinefs; The mafter3 were confideFcd 
^s afljcers of ftate j not without reafon, as their ofl&ce was to qua- 
lify yovuig men for ferving their; king and country. Such of the 
young nobles as made choice* of a military life, were fent to the 
army, and made to fufFer great hard^ups before they could be in- 
Ufted. They had indeed a powerful motive for perfevera^ce, th<^ 
jpaoft honourable of all employments being, that of a foldier.. 
Young women of quality were educated with no lefs care, by prcK 
per matrons chofen with the utmoft circimifpedtiiotu 

As 
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As hereditary nobility, efpecially in an extenfivc empire, leads 
to monarchy, the government of Mexico was monarchical ; and 
as the progrefs of monarchy is from being eledive to be heredi- 
tary, Mexico had advanced no farther than to be an eleftive mo- 
narchy, of which Monteziima was the eleventh king: It would in 
time have become hereditary, had it not been fubducd by the 
Spaniards. And it was an example of an eledlive monarchy that 
Approaches the neareft to hereditary ; for the power of eledlion, 
as well as the privilege of being eledled, were confined to the 
princes of the blood-royal. As a talent for war was chiefly re- 
garded in chufing a fucceflbr to the throne, the Mexican kings 
always commanded their own armies. The Emperor-eledl, be- 
fore his coronation, was obliged to make fome conqueft, or per- 
form fome warlike exploit ; a cuftom that fupported the military 
fpirit, and enlarged the kingdom. From every king was exacted 
a coronation-oath, to adhere to the religion of his anceftors, to 
malnt;ain the laws and culloms of the empire, and to be a father 
to his people. 

The viarions affairs of government were diftributed among differ- 
ent boards with great propriety. The management of the royal 
patrimony was allotted to one board ; appeals from inferior tri- 
bunals, to another ; the levying of troops, and the providing of 
magazines, to a third : ' matters of fupreme importance were refer- 
ved to a council of (late, held generally in the King's prefence. 
Thefe boards^ all of them, were compofed of men eixperienced in 
the arts* of war and of peace : the council of ftate was compofed 
of thofe who elefted the Emperor. 

Conceming'the patrimony of the crown, mines of gold and 451- 
ver belonged to the Emperor '; and the duty on fait brought in a 
great revenue. But the capital duty was, a third of the land- rents, 
the eftates of the nobles excepted ; upon whom no tribute was im- 
pofed, but to ferve in the army with a nvimber of their vaflals, 
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and to guard the Emperor's perfon* Goods manufa^ured and 
fold were fubjeded to a duty ; which was not prejudicial to their 
manufa<flures, becaufe there was no rival natioa within reach. 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremonies into his courts 
tending to infpire veneration for his perfon ; an excellent politic 
in nide times, of however Hctle fignificancy among nations en- 
lightened and rational. Veneration and humility were fo much 
the tone of the court, that it was even thought indecent in the 
Mexican lords, to appear before the King in their richeft habits* 
VelTels of gold and fdver were appropriated to his table, and not 
permitted even to the princes of the blood. The table-cloths and 
napkins, made of the fineft cotton, with tlie earthen ware, never 
made a fecond appearance at the Emperor^s table, but were diftri- 
buted among the fervants. 

In war, their ofTenfive weapons were bows and arrows j and as 
iron was not known in America, their arrows were headed with 
bones fharpened at the point* They ufed alfb darts, and long 
wooden fwords, in which were fixed lliarp flints ; and men of 
more than ordinary ftrength fought with clubs. They befide had 
{lingers, who threw ftones with great force and dexterity. Their 
dcfeniive arms, ufed only by commanders and perfons of diftinc- 
tion, were a coat of quilted cotton, a fort of breafl-pkte, and a 
fhield of wood or tortoife-fhell, adorned with plates of fuch metal 
as they could procure. The private men fought naked ; their 
faces and bodies being deformed with paint, in order to terrify 
the enemy* They had warlike inflruments of mufic, fuch as fea- 
ihells, flures made of large canes, and a fort of drum made of 
the trunk of a tree hollow VL Their battalions confided of great 
numbers crouded together, without even the appearance of order. 
They attacked with fury, and terrible outcries, in order to intimi- 
date the enemy ; a pradice prompted by nature, and formerly 
ufed by many natigns. It was not defpifcd even by the Romans j 
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forXIato the elder was wont to fay, that he had obtained more 
victories by the throats of his foldiers, than by their fwords ; and 
Caefar applauds his own foldiers, above thofe of Pompey, for their 
warlike fliouts, Eagemefs to engage is vented in loud cries : and 
the effedls are excellent : they redouble the ardor of thofe who at- 
tapk, at the fame time that they ftrike terror into the enemy. 

Their armies were formed with eafe : the princes of the empire, 
witji the cacics or governors of provinces, were obliged to repair 
to the general rendezvous, each with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, fixed in the 
ground like pallifades, leaving no intervals but what were barely 
fufficient for difcharging their arrows upon the enemy. 

Military orders were inftituted, with peculiar habits, as marks 
of diftindlion and honour ; and each cavalier bore the device of 
his order, painted upon his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma 
founded a new order of knighthood, into which princes only were 
admitted, or nobles dcfcended from the royal (lock ; and as a 
token of its fuperiority, he became one of its members. Tht 
knights of that order had part of their hair bound with a red rib- 
bon, to which a taflel was fixed hanging down, to the fhoulder. 
Every new exploit was honoured with an additional taffel ; which- 
made the knights with ardot embrace every opportunity to figna- 
lize themfelves. As nothing can be better contrived than fuch a 
regulation for fupporting a military fpirit, the Mexicans would 
have been invincible had they underflood the order of battle : for 
want of which that potent empire fell a prey to a handful of flran- 
gers, I differ from thofe who afcribe that event to the fire-arms 
of the Spaniards, and to their horfes. Thefe could not be more 
terrible to the Mexicans, than elephants were at firft to the Ro- 
mans : but familiarity with thefe unwieldy animals, reftored to the 
Romans their wonted courage ; and the Mexicans probably would 
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have behaved like the Romans, had they equalled the Romans in 
the art of war. 

When that illuftrions people, by their own genius, without 
biM^rowing from others, had made fuch proficiency in the arts of 
peace, a& well as of war ; is it not ftrange, that with refpedl to 
religion they were no better than favages ? They not only prac- 
tifed hutoan facrifices, but dreffed and eat the flefh of thofe that 
were facrificed. Their great temple was contrived to raife horror : 
upon the walls were multiplied the figures of noxious ferpents : 
the heads of perfons facrificed were ftuck up in diflferent places, 
wd carefully renewed when wafted by time. There were eight 
temples in the city, nearly of the, £ame architecture ; 2000 of a 
fixialler fize, dedicated to dlfierent idols ; fcarce a ftreet without a tu- 
telar deity ; nor a calamity that had not an altar, to which the di* 
ffcrefled might have recourfe for a remedy. Unparallelled ignorance 
and ftupi^ty, obliged cvei*y Emperor, at his coronation, to fwear, 
that there fhould be no unfeafonable rains, no overflowing of ri- 
▼CTS, no fields afiedted widi fterility, nor any man hurt with the 
had influences of the fun. In fhort, it was a flavifh religion, 
built upon fear, not love. At the fame rime, they believed the im- 
mortafity of the foul, and rewards and punifhments in a future 
(late ; which made them bury with their dead, quantiries of gold 
and filver, for defraying the expence of their journey ; and alfo 
made them put to death fome of their fervants to attend them. 
Women- fometimes, a<5luated with the fame belief, were authors of 
their own death, . in order to accompany their hufbands. 

The author that we muft chiefly rely on for an account of Peru 
is GarcilalTo de la Vega : tho' he may be juftly fufpedled of par- 
tiality ; for being of the Inca race, he beftows on the Peruvian go- 
vernment, improvements of later times. The articles that appear 
the leaft fufpicious are what follow. 

The principle of the Peruvian conftitution feems to have been 
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an Agrarian law, of the ftrideft kind. To the fovereign was firft 
allotted a large proportion of land, for defraying the expences of 
government ; and the remainder was divided among his fubjedb, 
in proportion to the number of each fkmily. Thefe portions were 
not alienable : the fovereign was held proprietor of the whole, as 
in the feudal fyftem ; and from time to time the diftribution was 
varied according to the circumftances of families. This Agrarian 
law contributed undoubtedly to the pcSpuloufhefs of the kingdom 
of Peru* 

It is a fure fign of improved agriculture, that aquedudts were 
made by the Peruvians for watering their land. Their plough was 
of wood, a yard long, flat before, round behind, and pointed at 
the end for piercing the ground. Agriculture feems to have been 
carried on by united labour : lands appropriated for maintaining 
the poor were firft ploughed ; next the portion allotted to foldiers 
performing duty in the field : then every man feparately ploughed 
his own field ; after which he aflifted his neighbour : they proceeded 
to the portion of the curaca or lord : and laftly to the King's por- 
tion. In the month of March they reaped their maize^ and ce- 
lebrated the harveft with joy and feafting. 

There being no artift nor manufadlurer by profeffion, indivi- 
duals were taught to do every thing for themfelves. Every one 
knew how to plough and manure the land : every one was a car- 
penter, a mafon, a flioemaker, a weaver, &c. y and the women 
were the moft ingenious and diligent of alL Bias Valera mentions 
a law, lizxxiQA the laiv of brotherhood^ which, without the profpcfl 
of reward, obliged them to be mutually aiding and aflifting in 
ploughing, fowing, and reaping, in building their houfes, and 
in every fort of occupation. 

As the art was unknown of melting down metals by means of 
bellows,, long copper pipes were contrived, contraAed at the fur*- 
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ther end, that the breath might adl the more forcibly on the fire ; 
and they ufed ten or twelve of thefe pipes together, when they 
wanted a very hot fire. Having no iron, their hatchets and 
pick-axes were of copper, and they had neither faw nor augre, nor 
any inflxument of iron: ignorant of the nfe of nails, they tied 
their timber with cords of hemp. The tool they had for cutting 
(lone, was a fliarp flint ; and with that tool they fhaped the (lone 
by continual rubbing, more than by cutting. Having no engines 
for raifing ftones, they did all by ftrength of arm. Thefe defeds 
notwithftanding,'they ereAed great edifices ; witnefs the fortrefs of 

- Cttfco, a ftupcnduous fabric. It pafies all underftanding, by what 
means the ftones, or rather the great rocks, employed in that 
l>uilding, were brought from the quarry. One of thefe ftoneSy 
sxeafured by Acofta, was thirty feet in length, eighteen in breadth^ 
and fix in thicknefs. 

- Having neither fciffars nor needles of metal, they ufed a certain 
3ong thorn for a needle. The mirrors ufed by ladies of quality 
-'Hwrere of bumifhed copper : but fuch implements of drefs were 
^reckoned too efieminate for the men. 

« With refpedl to mufic, they had an infbniment of hollow canes 

^lew'd together, the notes of which were like thofe of an organ^ 

They had love-fongs accompanied with a pipe j and war-fongs, 

"vhich were their feflival entertainment. They compofed and 

aded comedies and tragedies^ The art of writing properly fo call-r 

ed, was unknown : but filken threads, with knots caft upon them 

of divers^ colours,, enabled them to keep exadl accounts, and to 

fum them up with a readinefs that would have rivalled an expert 

European arithmetician. They had alfb attained to as much geo- . 

metry as to meafure their fields.. 

la war, their ofienfive arms were the bow and arrow, lance, 
dart^ cLubst and bilL Their defenfive arms,, were the helmet and 
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target. The army was provided from the King's (lores, and w«^ 
no burden upon the people. 

In philofophy, they had made no progrefe. An eclipfe of the 
moon was attributed to her being fick; and they fancied the milky 
way to be a ewe giving fuck to a lamb. With regard to the fet-* 
ting fun, they faid, that he was a good fwimmer, and that he 
pierced through the wav^s, to rife next morning in the eaft. But 
fuch ignorance is not vonderful j for no branch of fcience can 
make a progrefs without writing. 

The people were divided into fmall bodies of ten families each ; 
every divifion had a head, and a regifter was kept of the whole j 
a branch of public police, that very much refembles the Englifh 
decennaries. 

They made but two meals, one between eight and nine in the 
morning, the other before funfet. Idlenefs iX^as punilhed with in?- 
famy : even children were employ'd according to their capacity, 
public vifitors or monitors were appointed, having acceis to every 
houfe, for infpe<fting the manners of the inhabitants ; who were 
rewarded or punifhed according to their behaviour. Moderation 
and induftry were fb effeiSlually enforced by this article of police, 
that few were reduced to indigence ; and thefe got their food and 
cloathing out of the King's (lores. 

With refpcifl to their laws and cudoms, children were bound 
to ferve their parents until the age of twenty-five ; and marriage 
contradled before thisit time, without confent of parents, was null. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and perfons were confined to marry 
within their own tribe. The tradition, that the Inca family were 
children of the fun, introduced inced among them ; for it was a 
matter of religion to preferve their divine blood pure and un- 
mixed. 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, upon which eve- 
ry other article of their religion depended, that the Inca family 
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were cliildren of their great god the fun, and fent by him to 
fpread his worfhip and his laws among them. Nothing could 
have a greater influence upon an ignorant and credulous people, 
than fuch a dodlrinc. The fandlity of the Inca family was fo 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the Peruvians^ that no perfon of 
that family was thought capable of committing a crime. Such 
blind veneration for a family, makes it probable, that the govern- 
ment of Peru under the Incas had not fubfifted many years ; for 
a government founded upon deceit and fuperftition, cannot long 
continue its authority. However that be, fuch belief of the ori- 
gin of the Incas, is evidence of great virtue and moderation in 
that family; for any grofs adl of tyranny or injuftice, would 
have opened the eyes of the people to fee their error. Moderation 
in the fovereign, and in the fubjedls obedience without refcrve, 
cannot fail to produce a government mild and gentle ; which was 
verified in that of Peru, fo mild and gentle, that to manure and 
Cultivate the lands of die Inca, and to lay up the produce in ftore- 
houfes, were the only burdens impofed upon the people, if it was 
not fometimes to make cloaths and weapons for the army. At 
the fame time their kings were fo revered, that thefe articles of la- 
bour were performed with great alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with regard to punifh- 
ments. Indeed very few crimes were committed, being confider- 
ed as a fort of rebellion againft their great god the fun. The only 
crime that feems to have been puniflied with feverity, is the ma- 
rauding of foldiers ; for death was infli(fled, however inconfider- 
able the damage. 

In this empire, there appears to have been the moft perfcdl u- 
nion between law and religion ; which could not fail to produce 
obedience, order, and tranquillity, among that people, tho' ex- 
tremely numerous. The Inca family was fam'd for moderation : 
they made conquefla in order to civilize their neighbours ; and as 

they 
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they feldom if ever tranfgrefled the bounds of morality, no other 
art was neceflary to preferve the government entire, but to keep 
the people ignorant of true religion. They had virgins dedicated 
to the fun, who, like the veflal virgins in Rome, were under a 
vow of perpetual chaftity^ 

This fubjedl fhall be concluded with fome flight obfervations on 
the two governments I have been defcribing. Comparing them 
together, the Mexican government feems to have been fupported 
by arms ; that nf Peru by religion. 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and abiblute : thofe of Me-^ 
xico ele<Stive. In contradidlion however to political principles, 
the government of Peru was by far the milder. It is mentioned a- 
bo ve, that the eledlprs of the Mexican kings were hereditary princes ; 
and the fame eledlors compofed the great coimcil of ftate. Mon- 
tefquieu therefore has been miflnformed when he terms this a de- 
fpotic monarchy {a) : a monarchy can never be defjpotic, where 
the fovercign is limited by a great council, the members of which 
are independent of him. As little reafon h^s he to term Peru de- 
4)otic. An abfolutc monarchy it was, but the ftrtheft in the 
world from being defpotic : on the contrary, we find not in hiftio- 
ry any government fo well contrived for the good of the people. 
An Agrarian law, firmjy rooted, prevented that great inequality 
pf rank and riches which lead to luxury, and diflblutipn of man- 
ners : a commonwealth was naturally the refult of fuch a confti- 
tution ; and prpbably would have taken place, had it not been 
for a government no lefs fuitable, and fUU Aiore mild, viz. a the- 
ocracy under a family fent from heaven to make them happy. 
This wild opinion, fupported by ignorance and fuperftition, pro- 
ved an eflFedlual bar againft tyranny in the monarch ; a mod ex- 
emplary condudl on his part being neceflary for fupporting the g- 

(if) L'Efpnt des Ioix» liv. 17. ch. 9. 
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pinion of his divinity. Upon the whole^ comprehending king' 
and fubjedl, there perhaps never exifted more virtue in any other 
government, whether monarchical or republican. 

In Peru there are traces of fome diftindUon of ranks, arifing 
probably from office merely, which, as in France, were a bul- 
wark to the monarch againft the peafants. The great fuperiority 
of the Peruvian Incas, as demi -gods, did not admit a heredita- 
ry nobility. 

With refpedl to the progrefs of arts and manufadures, the two 
nations differed widely : in Mexico, arts and manufadlures were 
carried to a furprifing height, confidering the tools they had to 
work with : in Peru, they had made no progrefs, every man, as 
among mere favages, providing the neceffaries of life for himfelf. 
As the world goes at prefent, fuch numbers are employed upon our 
multiplied wants, that not above one of a hundred can be fpared 
for war. In ancient times, when thefe wants were few, and not 
much enlarged beyond nature, it is computed that an eighth part 
could be fpared for war : and hence the numerous armies we read 
of in the hiftory of ancient nations. The Peruvians had it in their 
power to go ftill farther : it was poffible to arm the whole males 
capable of fervice:. leaving the women to fupply the few neceffa- 
ries that might be wanted during a fliort campaign; and accord- 
ingly we find that the Incas were great conquerors. 

The religion of the Peruvians, confidered in a political light, 
was excellent. The veneration they paid their fovereign upon a 
falfe religious principle, was their only fuperflition ; and that fu- 
perftition contributed greatly to improve their morals and their 
manners : on the other hand, the religion of Mexico was abomi- 
nable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a country deftitute of iron, 
where arts feem to have been carried higher than in Mexico ; and. 
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bating their religion, there never was a country deftitute of wri- 
ting, where government fecms to have been more perfedl. I except 
not the government of Peru, which, not being founded on politi- 
cal principles, but on fuperflition, might be more mild, but was 
far from being fo folidly founded. 
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Progrefs of SCIENCES. 



PREFACE. 

Ji/fOrality^ theology^ and the art of reafoning^ are three great 

branches of a learned education ; and arejiiftly held to be fo^ be^ 

€aufe they are our only fure guides in faffing through the intricate 

^faths of life. They are indeed not ejfential to thofe termed men of the 

world : the mojl profound plAlofopher makes but an infipid figure in 

fafmnable company ; ivotild be fomeivhat ridiculous at a court-ball ; 

and an abfolute abfurdity among the gamefiers at Arthur s^ or jockeys at 
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Neivmarket. JSuty thefe cogent objeSiions notwithftanding^ I 'venture 
to pronounce fuch Jiudies to be not altogether unfuitable to a gentleman^ 
Man is a creature full of curiofity ; and to gratify that appetite^ many 
roam through the nvorldy fubmitting to heat and coldy .nay to hunger 
end thirjiy ivithout a Jigh. • Could indeed that troublefome guejl be ex^ 
pelled^ ive might hug ourfelves in ignorance ; andy like true men of 
the ivorld^ undervalue knouuledgCy that can neither procure money y 
nor a neiv fenfual pleafure. Buty alas ! the expulfton is not in the potver 
of every one ; and thofe nvho have not that povoer^ will probably think 
it not amifsy to employ their curiofity upon fludies that make them good 
members offociety^ and endear them to every perfon of virtue. 

And IV ere we even men of the world in fuch perfe^lion^ as to regard 
nothing but our own interefl ; yet does not ignorance lay us open to the 
crafty and defigning ? and does not the art of reafoning guard many 
an honejl man from being mifled by fubtle fophifms ? With refpefi to 
right and wrongs not even paffion is more dangerous than error. And 
as to religion^ better it were to fettle in a convi^ion that there is no 
Godj than to be in a fate of wavering and fluHuation ; fometimcs in- 
dulging every loofe defire^ as if we were not accountable beings ; and 
fometimes yielding to fuperfitious fears ^ Us if there v^ere no god but the 
devil. To a welUdifpofed mind^ the exifence of a fupreme benevolent 
Deity ^ appears highly probable : and if happily the fbidy of theology 
lead us to a conviBion that there really is fuch a being ; the convifiion 
will be a fource.qf con/lant enjoyment ^ which I boldly fet above the ti^ 
i ilia ting pleafures of external fen/e. Poffibly there may be lefs prefent 
anmfement in abJlraSi Jiudies y than in news-papers^ in party-pampbleh^ 
or in Hoyl upon Whijl : but let us for a moment anticipate futurity^ and 
imagine that we are reviewing pafl tranfaftions^ — how pleafant the 
retrofpefl of thofe who harve maintained the dignity of their nature^ and 
emplofd their talents to the bejt purpofes ! 

Contradiflory opinions that have influence on praflice^ will be regret^ 
ted by every perfon of a found heart ; and as erroneous opinions are com-- 
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monly the refult ofimperfefi education^ I would gladly hope^ that a re^ 
medy is not altogether out of reach. At the rivwal of arts and fcien^ 
cesj the learned languages ivere our fole Jludy^ hecaufe in them were 
locked up all the treafures of ufeful knoivledge. Thisfbidy has long ago 
ceafed to he the chief ohjeEl of education ; and yet the original plan is 
handed donvn to us ivith 'uery little ^variation. Wifhing to contribute 
to a more perfect fyflem of education^ I prefent to the public thefolloiv-' 
ingjketches^. The books that have been publijhed upon morality^ theo^ 
logyy and the art of reafoningy are not eminent either for ftmplicity y or 
for clear ideas. To introduce thefe into the fubjefis mentionedy is my 
aim ; ivith ivhat fuccefsy is chearfully fubmitted to the judgement of o- 
thers. The hijlorical party hitherto much negledledy is necejfary as a 
branch of my general plan; and I am hopefuly that bejide in/lru^ion^ 
it ivill contribute to recreationy whichy in abjlrafl fludiesy is no lefs 
necejfary than pleafant. 
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SKETCH I. 
Principles and Progrefs of Reason. 



SECTION L 
Principl>es of^ Reason. 



EVery affirmation, whatever be the fubjed, is termed a ^r#- 
pofttlon. 

Truth and error are qualities of propofitions. A propofition 
that fays a thing is what it is in reality, is termed a true propofition. 
A propofition that fays a thing is what it is not in reality, is 
termed an erroneous propofition. 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and difagreeable in objedU 
is derived from the fenfe of beauty, handled in Elements of Cii- 
ticifm. Our knowledge of right and wrong in a(ftions, is derived 
from the moral fenfe, to be handled in the Iketch immediately fol- 
lowing. Our knowledge of truth and error is derived from va- 
rious fources. 

Our external fenfes are one fource of knowledge : they lay open 
to us external fubjedls, their qualities, their adlions, with events 
produced by thefe adlions. The internal fenfes are another fource 
of knowledge : they lay open to us things pafling in the mind j 

thinking. 
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thinking, for example, deliberating, inclining, refolving, will- 
ing, confenting, and other acflions ; and they alfo lay open to us 
our emotions and paflions. There is a fenfe by which we per- 
ceive the truth of many propofitions ; fuch as. That every thing 
which begins to exift, muft have a caufe ; That every efFe<5l adapt- 
ed to fome end or purpofe, proceeds from a defigning caufe ; and^ 
That every efFedl adapted to a good end or purpofe, proceeds from 
a defigning and benevolent caufe. A multitude of axioms in eve- 
ry fcience, particularly in mathematics, are perceived to be equal- 
ly true. By a peculiar fenfe, of which afterward, we know that 
there us a Deity. By another fenfe we know, that the external 
figns of paflion are the fame in all men ; that animals of the fame 
external appearance, are of the fame fpecies ; and that anihials of 
the fame fpecies, have the fame properties {a}. By another fenfe 
we fee into futurity : we know that the fun will rife to-morrow ; 
that the earth will perform its wonted courfe round the fun ; that 
winter and funmier will follow each other in fucceflion j that a 
ftone dropt from the hand will fall to the ground; and a thoufand 
other fuch propofitions. 

There are many propofitions, the truth of which is not fe ap- 
parent : a procefs of reafoning is neceflary, of which afterward. 

Human teftimony is another fource of knowledge. So framed 
are we by nature, as to rely on human teftimony ; by which vsre 
are informed of beings, attributes, and events, that never came 
under any of our fenfes. 

The knowledge that is derived from the fburces mentioned, is 
of differeiit kinds. In fome cafes, . our knowledge includes abfolute 
certainty, and produces the higheft degree of convidlion : in other 
cafes, probabiUty comes in place of certainty, and the convidion 
is inferior in degree. Knowledge of the latter kind is diftinguilhcd 
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into belief, which concerns fadls ; and opinion, which concerns 
relations, and other things that fall not under the denomination of 
fadls. In contradiftincflion to opinion and belief, that fort of 
knowledge which includes abfolute certainty, and produces the 
higheft degree of convidlion, retains its proper name. To explain 
what is here faid, I enter into particulars. 

The fenfe of feeing, with very few exceptions, affords knowledge 
in its proper fenfe. It is not in our power to doubt of the exift- 
ence of a perfon we fee, touch, and converfe with ; and when fuch 
is our conftitution, it is a vain attempt to call in queftion the au- 
thority of our fenfe of feeing, as fome writers pretend to do. No / 
one ever called in queftion the exiftence of internal actions and pa{^ 
iions, laid open to us by internal fenfe ; and there is as tittle 
ground for doubting of what we fee. The fenfe of feeing, it is 
true, is not always corredl : through different mediums the fame 
objecSl is feen differently : to a jaundic'd eye every thing appears 
yellow; and to one intoxicated with liquor, two candles fometimes 
appear four. But we are never left without remedy in fuch a cafe : 
it is the province of the re^foning faculty, to corredl every error 
of that kind. 

An obje(5l of fight, when recalled to mind by the power of me- 
mory, is termed an idea or fecondary perception. An original 
perception, as faid above, affords knowledge in its proper fenfe j 
but a fecondary perception affords belief only. And Nature in 
this, as in all other inftances, is faithful to truth ; for it is evident, 
that we cannot be fo certain of the exiftence of an objedl in its ab- 
fence, as when prefent. 

AVith refped to many abftradl propofitions, of which inftances 
are above given, we have an abfolute certainty and convidlion of 
their truth, derived to us from various fenfes. We can, for ex:- 
ample, entertain as little doubt, that every thing \vhich begins to 
^xift, muft have a caufe, as that the fun is in the firmament ; and 

as 
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as little doubt that he will rile ta-morrow, as that he is now fet. 
There are maay other propofitions, the truth of which is probable 
only, not abfblutely certain ; as, for example, that things will 
condnue ia their ordinary ftate.. That natural operations are per- 
formed in die iimpleft manner,, is an axiom of natural philofophy : 
it may be probable^, but is far fix)m being certain *. 

In every one of the inftalnces given, convidlioa arifes from a 
fingle adl of perception : for which reafon,. knowledge acquired 
by meanfr of that perception, not only knowledge in its proper 
fenfe, but alfo opinion and belief,, are termed intuitive knowledge. 
Bur there are many things, the knowledge of which is not obtain- 
ed with fo much fecility; Propofitions for the moft part require a 
proeefs or operation in the mind, termed reqfomng ; leading, by 
certain intermediate fteps, to the propofition that is to be demon- 
fltrated or made evident ; which, in oppofition to intuitive know- 
ledge, is termed difcurfwe knoivledge. This proeefs or operation 
mud be explained^ in order to underftand the nature of reafoning. 
And as reafoning is moflly employed in difcovering relations, I 
fliall draw my examples from them. Every propofition concern- 
ing relations, is an affirmation, of a certain relation between two 
fubjedls* If the relation affirmed appear not intuitively, we muft 
fearch for a third fubjed, that appears intuitively to be con- 
uedted with each of the others, by the relation affirmed : and if 
fuch a fubjec^be found, the propofition is demonflrated } for it is 

♦ I have given this propofitiop a place, becaufe it is aflumed as ao axiom by all 
writers on natural philofophy. And yet there appears* fome room for doubting, 
whether the conviAion we have of it do not proceed from a bias in our nature, 
rather than from an original fenfe. Our tafte for fimplicity, which undoubtedly is 
natural, renders iimple operations more agreeable than what are complex, and con- 
fequently makes th^m appear more natural. It deferves a moft ferioiis difcuflion, 
whether the operations of nature be always carried on with the greateft fimplicity, 
or whether we be not milled by our tafte for fimplicity, to be of that opinion. 

. Vol. II. O intuitively 
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intuitively certain, that two fubjedls, connedled with a third hj 
any particular relation, mud be connected together by the fame 
relation. The longed chain of reafoning may be linked together 
in this manner. Running over fuch a chain, every one of the 
fubjedls muft appear intuitively to be connefted with that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that immediately fubfequent, by the 
relation affirmed in the propofition ; and from the whole united, 
the propofition, as above mentioned, muft appear intuitively cer- 
tain. The laft ftep of the procefs is termed a ccmchifton^ being 
the laft or concluding perception. 

No fort of reafoning affords fo clear a notion of the foregoing 
procefs, as that which is mathematical. Equality is the only ma- 
tliematical relation ; and comparifon therefore is the only means 
by which mathematical propofitions are afcertained. To that 
icience belong a fet of intuitive propofitions, termed axioms^ which 
are all founded on equality. For example: Divide two equal 
lines, each of them, into a thoufand equal parts, a fingle part of 
the one line muft be equal to a fingle part of the other. Second : 
Take ten of thefe parts from the one line, and as many from the 
other, and the remaining parts muft be equal : which is more 
fhortly exprefled thus : From two equal lines take equal parts, 
and the remainders will be equal ; or add equal parts, and 
the fums will be equal. . Third : If two things be, in the 
fame refpecfl, equal to a third, the one is equal to tke other in 
the fame refpedl. I proceed to fhow the ufe of thefe axioms. 
Two things may be equal without being intuitively fb ; which is 
the cafe of tlie equality between the three angles of a triangle 
and two right angles. To demonftrate that truth, it is neceflary 
to fearch for fome other angles, which appear by intuition to be 
equal to both. If this property cannot be difcovered in any one 
fet of angles, we muft go more leifurely to work, by trying to 
find angles that are equal to the three angles of a triangle. Thefe 
being difcovered, wc next try to find other angles equal to the 

angles 
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angles now difcovered ; and fo on in the comparifon, till at laft 
we difcover a fet of angles, equal not only to thofe thus introdu- 
ced, but alfo to two right angles. We thus connedl the two parts 
of the original propofition, by a number of intermediate equali- 
ties ; and by that means perceive, that^ thefe two parts are equal 
among themfelves ; it being an intuitive propofition, as mention- 
ed above, That two things are equal, each of which, in the fame 
refpe(5l, is equal to a third. 

I proceed to a different example, which concerns the relation 
between caufe and effedl. The propofition to be demonftrated is, 
** That there exifts a good and intelligent ^eing, who is the caufe 
" of all the wife and benevolent effe(5ls thaf -are produced in the 
** government of this world.'' That there are fuch efFedls, is in 
the prefent example the fundamental propofition, which is taken 
for granted, becaufe it is verified by experience. In order to dif^ 
cover the caufe of thefe effedls, I begin with an intuitive propofi- 
tion mentioned above, " That every effecfl adapted to a good end . 
" or purpofe, proceeds from a defigning and benevolent caufe.^' 
The next ftep is, to examine whether man can be the caufe : he is 
provided indeed with fome fhare of wifdom and benevolence ; but 
the cSe6h meiitipned are far above his power, and no lefs above 
his wifdom. Neither can this earth be the caufe, nor the fun, 
the moon, the ftars ; for, far from being wife and benevolent, they 
are not even fenfible. If thefe be excluded, we are unavoidably 
led to an invifible being, endowed with boundlefs power, good- 
nefs, and intelligence ; and that invifible being is termed God. 

Reafoning requires two mental powers, namely, the powers of in- 
vention, and of perceiving relations. By the former are difcover- 
ed intermediate propofitions, equally related to the fundamental 
propofition, and to the conclufion : and by the latter we perceive, 
that the different links which compofe the chain of reafoning, are 
all connedled together by the fame relation. 

O 2 We 
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We can reafon about matters of opinion and belief, as well as 
about matters of knowledge, properly lb termed. Hence reaibiv- 
ing is diftinguifhed into two kinds ; demonftrative, ^md probabie.* 
Demonftrative reafoning is alfo of two kinds : in thie firft, the 
conchifion is drawn f5rom the nature and inherent pix>perties of the 
fubjedl : in the other, the conclufion is drawn from (bme prin- 
ciple, of which we are certain by intuition. With refpedl to tjie 
firft, we have no fuch knowledge of the nature or inherent pro- 
perties of any being, material or immaterial, as to draw conclu- 
fions from it with certainty. I except not even figure confidered 
as a quality of ms^er, tho' it is the objc(5l of mathemiatical rea- * 
foning. As we have no ftandard for determining with precifion 
the figure of any portion of matter, we cannot with precifion rea- 
fon upon it : what appears to us a ftraight line may be a curve, 
and what appears a redlilinear angle may be curvilinear. How 
then ccMnes mathematical reafoning to be demonftrative ? This 
queftion may appear at firft fight puzzling ; and I know not that 
it has any where been diftindtly explained. Perhaps what fi^UoWs 
may be fatisfadlory. 

The fubjedls of arithmetical reafoning are numbers. Hie fub- 
jecls of mathematical reafoning are figures. But what figures 
are fubje(Ss of mathematical reafoning ? Not fuch as I lee; but 
fuch as I form an idea of, abftradling from every imperfedion. I 
explain my felf. There is a power in man to form images of things • 
that never exifted ; a golden mountain, for example, or a river 
running upward. This power operates upon figures. There is 
l^rhaps no figure exifting the fides of which are flraight lines. 
But it is ^afy to form an idea of a line, that has no waving or crook- 
ednefs in it ; and it is eafy to form an idea of a figure bounded 
by fuch lines. Such ideal figures are the fubjedls of mathemati- 
cal reafoning ; and thefe being perfectly clear and diftindl, are 
proper fubjeds for demonftrative reafoning of the firft kind. Ma- 
thematical 
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themadcal rcafoning However is not merely a mental entertain- 
ment : it is of real uife in life, by dire<9ing the powers and pro^ 
perties of matter. There poffibly may not be foimd any where a 
perfe<5l globe, to aiifwer the idea we form of that figm« : but a 
globe oiay be made ih near perfedlion, as that the properties de« 
monftrated to belong to the idea of a perfed globe will be n,early 
applicable to that figure. In a word, tho' ideas are^ properly 
fpeaking, the fubjedl of madiematical evidence; yet the end and 
purpofe of that evidence is, to dired us with rcfpedl to figures 
as they really cxift ; and the nearer any real figure approaches to 
the idea we form of it, widi the greater accuracy will the mathe- 
matical truth be applicable. 

The component parts of figures, viz. lines and angles, are tx^ 
tremely fimple^ requiring no definition. Place before a child a 
crooked line, and one that has no appearance of being crooked { 
cail the former a croaked Ime^ the latter a Jiraight line ; and the 
child will ufe thefe teims familiarly, without hazard of a mif^ 
take. Draw a perpendicular upon paper ; let the child advert, 
that the upward line leans neither to the right nor the left, and 
^GcMT that reafbn is termed a "perpendicular : the child will apply that 
term familiarily to a tree, to the wall of a houfe, or to any other 
perpendicular. In the fame manner, place before the child two 
lines diverging from each other, and two that have no appear- 
ance of diverging : call the latter parallel lines^ and the child will 
have no difficulty of applying the fame term to the fides of a door 
or of a window. Yet fo accuftomed are we to definitions, that e- 
ven thefe fimple ideas are not fuflered to cfcape. A flraight line,, 
for example, is defined to be the fhorteft that can be drawn be- 
tween two given points. The fa<ft is certain ; but fo far from a 
.definition, that it is an inference drawii from the idea of a flraight 
line : and had I not befcwehand a clear idea of a flraight line, I 
could not infer that it is the flioartefl between two given points. 

D'Alembert 
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D'Alembert ftrains hard, but without fuccefe, for a -definition of 
a ftraight line, and of the others mentioned. It is difficult to a- 
void fmiling at his definition of parallel lines. Draw, fays he, 
a ftraight line : eredi upon it two perpendiculars of the fame 
length : upon their two extremities draw another ftraight line ; 
and that line is faid to be parallel to the firft mentioned : as if,. to 
underftand what is meant by the expreflSon tivo parallel lines^ we 
muft firft underftand what is meant by a ftraight line, by a per- 
pendicular, and by two lines equal in length. A very flight re- 
flecSlion upon the operations of his own mind, would have taught 
this author, that he could form the idea of parallel lines without 
running through fo many intermediate fteps : fight alone is fu£E- 
cient to explain the term to a boy, and even to a girl. At any 
rate, where is the neceflity of introducing the line laft mention- 
ed ? If the idea of parallels cannot be obtained from the two per- 
pendiculars alone, the additional line drawn through. their extre* 
mities will certainly not make it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their nature complex, are capable 
of being defined ; and from the foregoing fimple ideas, it is eafy 
to define every one of them. For example, a circle is a figure har 
ving a point within it, named the centre^ through which all the 
ftraight lines that can be drawn, and extended to the circumfe- 
rence, are equal ; a furface bounded by four equal ftraight lines, 
and having four right angles, is termed a fquare ; and a cube is 
a folid, of which all the fix furfaces are fquares. 

In the inveftigation of mathematical truths, we affift the ima- 
gination, by drawing figures upon paper that refemble ' our ideas. 
There is no neceflity for a perfed refemblance : a black fpot, 
which in*reality is a fmall round furface, ferves to reprefent a mar 
thematical point ; and a black line, which in reality is a Ipng 
narrow furface, ferves to reprefent a mathematical line. Whign 
3ve reafon about the figures compofed of fuch lines, it is fuflicieijt 

that 
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that thelc figures have fome appearance of regularity : lefs or more 
is of no importance ; becaufe our reafoning is not founded upon 
them, but upon our ideas. Thus, to demonftrate that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, a triangle is 
drawn upon paper, in order to keep the mind fteady to its object 
and to prevent wandering. After tracing the fteps that lead to 
the conclufion, we are fatisfied that the propofition is true ; being 
confcious that the reafoning is built upon the ideal figure, not 
upon that which is drawn upon the paper. And being alfo con- 
fcious that the enquiry is carried on independent of any parti- 
cular length of the fides, we are fatisfied of the univerfality of 
the propofition, and of its being applicable to all triangles what- 
ever. 

Numbers confidered by themfelves, abftradledly from things, 
make the fiibjedl of arithmetic. And with refpedl both to mathe- 
matical and arithmetical reafonings, which frequently confift df 
many fteps, the procefs is fliortened by the invention of figns, 
which, by a fingle dafli of the pen, exprefs cleariy what would 
require many words. By that means, a very long chain of rea- 
foning is exprefled by a few fymbols ; a method that contributes 
greatly to readinefs of compfehenfion. If in fuch reafonings 
words were neceflary, the mind, embarrafled with their raulti* 
plicity, would have great difficulty ta follow any long chain df 
reafoning. A line drawn upon paper reprefents an ideal line, 
and a few fimple charadlers reprefent the abftraifl ideas of num- 
ber. 

Arithmetical reafoning, like mathematical, depends entirety 
upon the relation of equality, which can be afcertained with the 
greateft certainty among many ideas. Hence, reafonings upon 
fuch ideas afford the higheft degree of convidion. I do not fay, 
however, that this is always the cafe ; for a man who is confcious 
of his own fallibility, is fcldom without fome degree of diffidence, 

where 
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^here the reafbning confifls of many fteps. And tho' oa a review 
no error is difcovered,. yet he is coafeious that there may be er- 
rors, tho' they have efcaped him. 

As to the other kimd of demonflscative reafoning, founded oa 
fome propofition of which we are intuitively certain ; I juftly call 
it demonjlrative^ becaufe it afibrds the fame convi<aion that arifes 
from mathematical reafoning. In both, the means of conviction 
are the fame, viz.. a cleac perception of the relation between two 
ideas : and there are many relations of which we have ideas no lefs 
clear than of equality ; witnefs fubftance and quality, the whole 
and its parts, caufe and effecSl, and many others. From the inr 
tuitive propofitipn, for example. That nothing which begins to 
exift can exift without a caufe, I can conclude, that fome one bet- 
ing muil have exifted from all eternity, with no lefs certainty, 
than that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. 

What falls next in order, is that inferior kind of knowledge 
which is termed opinion ; and which, like knowledge properly fb 
termed, is founded in fome inftanccs upon intuition^ and in- fome 
upon reafoning. But it difiers from knowledge in- the following 
particular, that it produces diJflFerent degrees of convidtion, fome- 
times approaching to certainty, and fometimes finking toward the 
verge of improbability. The conftancy and uniformity of natur- 
ral operations, is a fit fubjeft for illuflrating that difference. The 
future fucceffive changes of day and night, of winter and fumi- 
mer, and of other fucceflions which have hitherto been regular 
and uniform, fall under intuitive knowledge, becaufe of thefe we 
have the highefl convidtion. As the convidion is inferior of fucr 
ceflions that hitherto have been varied in any degree, thefe fall 
under intuitive opinion. We expecSl fummer after winter with 
the utmoft confidence j but we have not the fame confidence in 
expeiSing a hot fummer or a cold, winter. And yet the probabir 

. lity 
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lity approaches much nearer to certainty, than the intuitive opi- 
nion we have, that the operations of nature are extremely fimple, 
a propofition that is very little rely'd on. 

As to opinion founded on reafoning, it is obvious, that the 
convidlion produced by the reafoning, can never rife above what is 
produced by the intuitive propofition upon which the reafoning 
is founded. And that it may be weaker, will appear from confi- 
dering, that even where the fundamental propofition is certain, 
it may lead to the conclufive opinion by intermediate propofitions, 
that are probable only, not certain. In a word, it holds in gene- 
ral with refpedl to every fort of reafoning, that the conclufive 
propofition can never rife higher in point of convidlion, than the 
very loweft of the intuitive propofitions employed as fteps in the 
reafoning. 

The perception we have of the contingency of future events, o- 
pens a wide field to our reafoning about probabilities. That per- 
ception involves more or lefs doubt according to its fubjecl. In 
fome inftances, the event is perceived to be extremely doubtful ; 
in others it is perceived to be lefs doubtful. It appears altogether 
doubtful, in throwing a dye, which of the fix fides will turn up ; 
and for that reafon, we cannot juftly conclude for one rather than 
another. If one only of the fix fides be marked with a figure, 
we conclude, that a blank will turn up ; and five to one is an e- 
qual wager that fuch will be the effedl. In judging of the future 
bcha^our of a man who has hitherto been governed by intereft, 
we may conclude with a probability approaching to certainty, 
that intereft will continue to prevail. 

Belief comes laft in order, which, as defined above, is know- 
ledge of the truth of fads tliat falk below certainty, and involves 
in its nature fome degree of doubt. It is alfo of two kinds ; one 
founded upon intuition, and one upon reafoning. Thus, know- 
ledge, opinion, belief, are aJl of them equally diftinguilhable in- 

VoL, II. P to 
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to intuitive and difcurfive. Of intuitive belief, I difcover three 
different fources or caufes. Firft, A prefent objedl. Secondly, An 
objedl formerly prefent. Thirdly, The teftimony of others. 

To have a clear conception of the firft caufe, it muft be obfer- 
ved, that among the fimple perceptions that compofe the complex 
perception of a prefent obje<El, a perception of real and prefent 
exiftence is one. This perception rifes commonly to certainty; 
in which cafe it is a branch of knowledge properly fo termed ; and 
is handled as fuch above. But this perception falls below certain- 
ty in fome inftances ; as when an objeiSl^ feen at a great diftance^ 
or in a fog, is perceived to be a horfe, but fo indiftindlly as to 
make it a probability only. The perception in fuch a cafe is term- 
ed belief. Both perceptions are fundamentally of the fame na- 
ture ; being fimple perceptions of real exiftence. They differ only 
in point of accuracy : the perception of reality that makes a 
branch of knowledge, is fo clear and diftindl as to exclude all 
doubt or hefitation : the perception of reality that occafions be- 
lief, being lefs clear and diftind, makes not the exiftence of the 
objedl certain to us, but only probable. 

With refpedl to the fecond caufe ; the exiftence of an abfent 
objedl, formerly feen, amounts not to a certainty ; and therefore 
is the fubjedl of belief only, not of knowledge. Things are in a 
continual flux from produdtion to diflblution ; and our fenfes are 
accommodated to that variable fcene : a prefent objedt admits na 
doubt of its exiftence ; but after it is removed, its exiftence be- 
comes lefs certain, and in time finks down to a flight degree of 
probability. 

Human teftimony, the third caufe, produces belief, more or 
lefs fb-ong, according to circumftances. In general, nature leads 
us to rely upon the veracity of each other ; and commonly the de- 
gree of reliance is proportioned to the degree of veracity. Some- 
times belief approaches to certainty, as when it is founded on the 

evidence 
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evidence of perfons above all exception. Sometimes it finks to the 
lowefl: degree of probability, as wlien a fadl is told by one who 
has no great reputation for truth. The nature of the fadl, com- 
mon or uncommon, has likewife an influence : an ordinary inci- 
dent gains credit upon very flight evidence ; but it requires the 
fltrongefl: evidence to overcome the improbability of an event that 
deviates from the ordinary courfe of nature. At the fame time, 
it muft be obferved, that belief is not always founded upon ra- 
tional principles. There are biaflfes and weaknefles in human na- 
ture that fometimes difturb the operation, and produce belief 
without fufficient or proper evidence : we are difpofed to believe 
on very flight evidence, an interefting event, however rare or An- 
gular, that alarms and agitates the mind ; becaufe the mind, in 
agitation, is remarkably fufceptible of impreflions : for which 
reafon, (lories of ghofts and apparitions pafs current with the vul- 
gar. Eloquence alfo has great power over the mind ; and, by 
making deep impreflions, enforces the belief of fa(5ls upon evi- 
dence that would not be regarded in a cool moment. 

The dependence that our perception of real exiftence, and con- 
fequently belief, hath upon oral evidence, enlivens focial inter- 
courfe, and promotes fociety. But the perception of real exifl:- 
ence has a fl:ill more extenfive influence ; for from that perception 
is derived a great part of the entertainment we find in hiflory, 
and in hifl:orical fables {a). At the fame time, a perception that 
may be raifcd by fidlion as well as by truth, would often mif- 
lead, were we abandoned to its impulfe : but the God of nature 
hath provided a remedy for that evil, by eredling within the 
mind a tribunal, to which there lies an appeal from the rafli im- 
preflions of fenfe. When the delufion of eloquence or of dread 

(a) Elements of Criticlfm, ch. 2. part i. §7. 
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fubfides, the perplexed mind is uncertain what to believe. A re- 
gular procefs commences, counfel is heard, evidence produced, and 
a final judgement pronounced, fometimes confirming, fometimes 
varying, the belief imprefTed upon us by the lively perception of 
reality. Thus, by a wife appointment of nature, intuitive belief 
is fubjedled to rational difcuffion : when confirmed by reafon, it 
turns more vigorous and authoritative : when contradicted by 
reafon, it difappears among fenfible people. In fome inftances, 
it is too headftrong for reafon ; as in the cafe of hobgoblins and 
apparitions, which pafs current among the vulgar in fpite of rea- 
fon. 

We proceed to the other kind of belief, viz. that which is 
founded on reafoning, to which, when intuition fails us, we muft 
have recourfe for afcertaining certain fadls. Thus, from known 
efFedls, we infer the exiflence of unknown caufes. That an effedl 
muft 'have a caufe,. is an intuitive propofition ; but to afcertain 
what particular thing is the caufe, requires commonly a procefs 
of reafoning. This is one of the means by which the Deity, the 
primary caufe, is made known to us, as mentioned above. Rea- 
fon, in tracing caufes from known efFeds, produces different de^ 
grees of conviction. It fometimes produces certainty, as in pro- 
ving the exiftence of the Deity ; which on that account is handled 
aboye, under the head of knowledge. For the moft part it pro-^ 
duces belief only, which, according to the ftrength of the rea- 
foning, fometimes approaches to certainty, and fometimes is fb 
weak as barely to turn the fcale on the fide of probability. Take 
the following examples of different degrees of belief founded on 
probable reafoning. When Inigo Jones flourifhed, and was the 
only architecfl of note in England, let it be fuppofed that his mo- 
del of the palace of Whitehall had been prefented to a fbranger, 
without mentioning the author. The ftranger, in the firft place, 
would have been intuitively certain, that this was the work of 

fome 
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fome being intelligent and fkilful. Secondly, He would have 
had a convidlion approaching to certainty, that the operator was 
a man. And, thirdly. He would have had a convidion that the 
man was Inigo Jones ; but lefs firm than the former. Let us next 
fuppofe another Englifh architedl little inferior in reputation to 
Jones : the ftranger would ftill have pronounced in favour of the 
latter ; but his belief would have been in the lowed degree. 

When we invefligate the caufes of certain effedb, the reafoning 
is often founded upon the known nature of man. In the high 
country, for example, between Edinburgh and Glafgow, the 
people lay their coals at the end of their houfes, without any 
fence to fecure them from theft : whence it is rationally inferred, 
that coals are there in plenty. In the weft of Scotland, the corn- 
ftacks are covered with great care and nicety : whence it is infer- 
red, that the climate is rainy. Placentia is the capital town c£ 
Bifcay ; and the only town in Newfoundland bears the fame 
name ; from \yhich circumftance it is conjedured, that the Bif- 
cayners -^were the firft Europeans who made a fettlement in that 
iiland. 

Analogical reafoning, founded upon the uniformity of nature, is 
frequently employed in the inveftigation of fadls ; and we infer, 
that fadls of which we are uncertain, muft refemble thofe of the 
fame kind that are known. The bulk of the reafonings in natu- 
ral philofophy are of that kind. Take the following examples. 
We learn from experience, that proceeding from the humbleft ve- 
getable to man, there are numberlefs clafTes of beings rifing one 
above another, by differences fcarcc perceptible, and leaving no- 
where a fingle gap or interval : and from convidlion of the uni- 
formity of nature, we infer, that the line is not broken off here,, 
but is carried on in other worlds, till it end in tlie Deity. I pro- 
ceed to another example. Every man is confcious of a felf-mo- 
tive power in himfelf j and from the uniformity of nature, we 

infer* 
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infer the fame power in every one of our own fpecies. The argument 
here from analogy carries great weight, becaufe we entertain no 
doubt of the uniformity of nature with refpeA to beings of our' 
own kind. We apply the fame argument to other animals, the* 
their refemblance to man appears not fo certain, as that of one 
man to another. But why not alfo apply the fame argument to 
infer a felf-motive power in matter ? When . we fee matter in 
motion without an external mover, we naturally infer, that, like 
us, it moves itfelf. Another example is borrowed from Mauper- 
t\iis. " As there is no known fpace of the earth covered with 
** water fo large as the Terra Aujlralis incognita^ we may reafbn^^ 
*' ably infer, that fo great a part of the earth is not altogether 
" fea, but that there muft be fome proportion of land.** The u- 
niformity of nature with refpetfl to the intermixture of lea and 
Jand, is an argument that affords but a very flender degree of 
conviction. The following argument of the fame kind, tho* it 
cannot be much rely'd on, feems however better founded. ** The 
inhabitants of the northern hemifphere, have, in arts aiM fcicn- 
ces, excelled fuch of the fouthern as we have any knowledge of: 
and therefore, if inhabitants be found in the Terra Aujiralis tn^ 
" cognitay we ought not to expedt among them many arts, nor 
" much cultivation." 

After a fatiguing inveftigation of numberlefs particulars which 
divide and fcatter the thought, it may not be unpleafant to bring 
all under one view by a fuccincfl recapitulation. 

We have two means for difcovering truth, and acquiring know- 
ledge, viz. intuition and reafoning. By intuition we difcovcr 
fubjeds, and their attributes, paflions, internal acflion, and in 
fliort every thing that is matter of fa(5t. By intuition we alio dis- 
cover feveral relations. There are fome fadls, and many re- 
lations, that cannot be difcovered by a fingle ad of intuition, 

but 
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but require feveral fuch a<fls linked together in a chain of reafon- 
ing. 

Knowledge acquired by intuition, includes for the moft part 
certainty : in fome inftances it includes probability only. Know- 
ledge acquired by reafoning, frequently includes certainty; but. 
more frequently includes probability only. 

Probable knowledge, whether founded on intuition or on rea- 
foning, is termed opinion when it concerns relations ; and is term- 
ed belief when it concerns fa<Els. When knowledge includes cer- 
tainty, it retains its proper name. 

Reafoning that produces certainty, is termed demanjlrative \ and 
is termed probablcy when it only produces probability. 

Demonftrative reafoning is of two kinds. The firfl is, where 
the conclufion is derived from the nature and inherent properties 
of the fubjei5l : mathematical reafoning is of that kind j and per- 
haps the only inflance. The fecond is, where the conclufion is 
derived from fome propofition, of which we are certain by in- 
tuition. 

Probable reafoning is endlefs in its varieties ; and afibrds dif- 
ferent degrees of convidlion, depending on the nature of the fub- 
jed upon which it is employed. 
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SECT. n. 
Proghrss of Reason. 



A Progrefs from infancy to maturity in the mind of man, fimi- 
lar to that in his body, has been often mentioned. The ex- 
ternal fenfes, being early neceflary for felf-prefervation, arrive 
quickly at maturity. The internal fenfes are of a flower growth, 
as well as every other mental power : their maturity would be of 
little or no ufe while the body is weak, and unfit for adlion. Rea- 
foning, as obferved in the firft fedlion, requires two mental 
powers, viz. the power of invention, and that of perceiving rela- 
tions. By the former power are difcovered intermediate propofi- 
tions, equally related to the fundamental propofition and to the 
conclufion ; and that relation is verified by the latter power. Both 
powers are neceflary to the perfon who frames an argument, or a 
chain of reafoning : the latter only to the perfon who judges of 
it. Savages are miferably deficient in both. With refpedl to the 
former, a fayage may have a pregnant talent for invention ; but 
it will ftand him in little ft:ead without a ft:ock of ideas enabling 
him to fele<5l what may anfwer the purpofe ; and what opportuni- 
ty has a favage to acquire fuch a ft^ock ? With refpecfl to the lat- 
ter, he knows little of relations : and how fliould he know, when 
both fl:udy and pradlice are neceflary for difl:inguifliing between 
relations, and for preventing the being impofed on by the ftiadow 
of a relation infl:ead of the fubfl:ance ? The underftanding, at the 
iame time, among the illiterate, is obfequious to pafllon and pre- 

pofleflion ; 
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ftantinople ; and the learned men of that city, abhorring the Turks 
and their government, took refuge in Italy. The Greek language 
was introduced among the weftem nations of Europe ; and the 
ftudy of Greek and Roman claflics became fafhionable. , Men, 
having acquired new ideas, began to think for themfelves : they 
exerted their native faculty of reafon : the futiUty of Ariftotlc^s 
logics became apparent to the penetrating ; and is now apparent 
to all. Vet fo late as the year 1621, feveral perfons were banifh- 
ed from Paris for contradidling that philofopher, about matter 
and form, and about the nmnber of the elements. And fliortly 
after, the parliament of Paris prohibited, under p^in of death, 
any thing to be taught contrary to the doctrines of Ariftotle. Ju- 
lius II. and Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed zealoufly to the 
reformation of letters ; but they did not forefee that they were al- 
fo contributing to the reformation of religicm, and of every fcience 
that depends on reafoning. Tho' the fetters of fyllogifm have 
many years ago been fhaken off, yet, like a limb long kept from 
motion, the reafoning faculty has fcarcely to this day attained its 
free and natural cxercife. Mathematics is the only fcience that 
never has been cramped by fyllogifm, and we find reafoning there 
in great perfecflion at an early period. The very flow progrefs of 
reafoning in other matters, will appear from the following induc- 
tion. 

To exemplify erroneous and abfurd reafbnings of every fbirt, 
would be endlefs. The reader, I prefumc, will be fatisfied with 
a few inftances ; and I fhall endeavour to feledl what are amufing. 
For the fake of order, I divide them into three heads* Firft, !»- 
llances Ihowing the imbecility of human reafon during its non- 
age. Second, Erroneous reafoning occafioned by natural biafles. 
Third, Erroneous reafoning occafioned by acquired biaffes. With 
refpedl to the firft, inftances are endlefs of reafonings founded on 
erroneous premiffes. It was an Epicurean do(5lrine, That the gods 

have 
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have all of them a human figure ; moved by the following argu- 
meat, that no being of any other figure has tlie ufe of reafon. 
Plato, taking for jgranted the following erroneous propofition, 
That every being which moves itfelf, muft have a foul, concludes 
that the world muft have a foul, becaufe it moves itfelf {a). A- 
riftotle taking it for granted, without the leaft evidence, and con- 
trary to truth, that all heavy bodies tend to the centre of the uni- 
verfe, proves the earth to be the centre of the univerfe by the fol- 
lowing argument. " Heavy bodies naturally tend to the centre 
** of the univerfe : we know by experience that heavy bodies 
*' tend to the centre of the earth: therefore the centre of the earth 
" is the centre of the univerfe." Appion ridicules the Jews for ad- 
hering fo literally to the precept of refting on their fabbath, as to 
fufier Jerufalem to be taken that day by Ptolomy fon of Lagus. 
Mark the anfwer of Joiephus : ** Whoever pafFes a fober judge- 
*' ment on this mattjer, will find our praAice agreeable to honour 
** and virtue j for what can be more honourable and virtuous, 
** than to poftpone our country, and even life itfelf, to the fer^ 
** vice of God, and of his holy religion ?*' A ftrange idea of reli- 
gion, to put it in diredl oppofition to every moral principle ! A 
fuperftitious and abfurd dodlrine, That God will interpofe by a 
miracle, to declare what is right in every matter of controverfy, 
has occafioned much erroneous reafoning and abfurd practice. 
The pradlice of determining controverfies by fingle combat, com- 
menced about the feventh ceptury, when religion had degenera- 
ted into fuperftition, and courage was efteemed the only moral 
virtue. The parliament of Paris, in the reign of Charles VI. ap- 
pointed a fingle combat between two gentlemen, in order to have 
the judgement of God, whether the one had committed a rape on 

{a) Cicero, Dc natura Deorom, lib. 2. S I2« 
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the other's wife. In the 1454, John Picard being accufed by his 
fon-in-law for too great familiarity with his wife, a duel between 
them was appointed by the fame parliament. Voltaire juftly ob- 
ferves, that the parliament decreed a parricide to be committed, in 
order to try an accufation of inceft, which poffibly was not com- 
mitted. The trials by water and by fire, reft on the fame erro- 
neous foundation. In the former, if the perfon accufed funk to 
the bottom, it was a judgement pronounced by God, that he was 
innocent : if he kept above, it was a judgement that he was guil- 
ty. Fleury {a) remarks, that if ever the perfon accufed was found 
guilty, it was his own fault. In Sicily, a woman accufed of a- 
dultery, was compelled to fwear to her innocence : the oath, ta- 
ken down in writing, was laid 6n water ; and if it did not fink, 
the woman was innocent. We find the fame practice in Japan^ 
and in Malabar. One of the articles infifted on by the refbrmcrs 
in Scotland, was. That public prayers be made and the facraments 
adminiflered in the vulgar tongue. The anfwer of a provincial 
council was in the following words : " That to conceive public 
'* prayers, or adminifter the facraments, in any language but La- 
^* till, is contrary to the traditions and pradice of the CathoHc 
** church for many ages paft ; an4 that the demand cannot be 
" granted, without impiety to God, and difobedience to lie 
*' church." Here it is taken for granted, that the pradlice of liie 
church is always right ; which is building an argument on a very- 
rotten foundation. TTie Caribbeans abftain firom fwines flefh ; 
taking it erroneoufly for granted, that fuch food would makt 
them have fmall eyes, held by them a great deformity. They al- 
fo abftain from eating turtle ; which they think would infeifl thcfiftt 
with the lazinefs and ftupidity of that animal. Upon the fame er*- 

{a) Hiftoire'EccIefiaftique. 
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roneous notion, the Brafilians abftain from the flefh of ducks, and 
of every creature that moves flowly. 

A talent for writing feems in Germany to be eflimated by 
weight, as beauty is faid to be in Holland, Cocceius, for writing 
three weighty folio volumes on law, has obtained among his 
countrymen the epithet of Great. This author, handling the 
rules of fucccflion in land-eftates, has vnth moft profound erudi- 
tion founded all of them upon a very fimple propofition, viz. That 
in a competition, that defcendent is entitled to be preferred who 
has the greateft quantity of the predeceflbr's blood in his veins. 
^ariturj has a man any of his predeceflbr's blood in his veins, 
otherwife than metaphorically ? Strange ! to build an argument 
in law upon a pure metaphor. 

Next of reafonings where the conclufion follows not from the 
premiflTes, or fundamental propofition. Plato endeavours to prove, 
that the world is endowed with wifdom, by the following argu- 
ment. " The world is greater than any of its parts : therefore it 
" is endowed witli wifdom ; for otherwife a man who is endowed 
" with wifdom would be greater than the world {a)J^ The con- 
cltifion here does not follow ; for tho' man is endowed with wif- 
dom, it follows not, that he is greater than the world in point of 
fize. Zeno endeavours to prove, that the world has the ufe of 
reafon, by an argument of the fame kind. Pope Gregory, wri- 
ting in favour of the four councils, viz. Nice, Conftantinople, E- 
phefus, and Calcedon, reafons thus : " That as there are four e- 
" vangeliftg, there ought alfo to be four councils." What would 
he have faid, if he had lived 100 years later, when there were 
many more than four ? In adminiftering the facrament of the 
Lord's fupper, it was ordered, that the hoft ihould be covered 
with a clean linen cloth ; becaufe, fays the Canon law, the body 

{a) Cicero, De oatura Deoruniy lib. 2. § X2. 
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of our Lord Jefus Chrift was buried in a clean linen cloth, Jo- 
fephuSy in his anfwer to Appion, urges the following argument for 
the temple of Jerufalem : " As there is but one God, and one 
" world, it holds in analogy, that there fhould be but pne tern* 
*' pie." At that rate, there ihould be but one worfliipper. And 
why fliould that one temple be at Jerufalem rather than at Rome 
or at Pekin ? The Syrians and Greeks did not for a long time eat 
fifh. Two reafons are afligned :. one is, That fifh is not facrificed 
to the gods ; the other. That being immerfed in the fea, they look 
not up to heaven {a). The firft would afford a more.plauiible argu- 
ment for eating fifh. And if the other have any weight, it would 
be an ar^iment for fapificing men, and neither fifh nor cattle. In 
juflification of the Salic law, which prohibits female fucceflion, it 
was long held a conclufive argument. That in the fcripture the li- 
lies are faid neither to work nor to fpin^ Vieira, termed by his 
countrymen the Lufttanian Cicero^ publifhed fermons, one of 
which begins thus, " Were the Supreme Being to fhow Imnfelf 
** vifibly, he would chufe the circle rather than the triangle, the 
" fquare, the pentagon, the duodecagon, or any other figure." 
But why appear in any of thefe figures ? And if he were obliged 
to appear in fb mean a fhape, a globe is undoubtedly more beau- 
tiful than a circle. Peter Hdntz of Horn, who lived in the lafl 
century, imagined that Noah's ark is the true conflrudion of a 
{hip ; " which,*' faid he, " is the workmanfhip of God, and 
" therefore perfedl j" as if a vefTel made merely for floating on 
the water, were the beft alfo for failing. Sixty or fcventy years 
ago, the fafhion prevailed, in imitation of birds, to fwallow fmall 
ftones for the fake of digcftion ; as if what is proper for birds, 
were equally proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid wafle a 
great part of the Wefl Indies, endeavoured to excufe their cruel-* 



{a) Sir Joha Marihami p. 12 1* 
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find him capable of fuch childifli reafoning ? And yet that work 
has been the admiration of all the world for centuries upon cen- 
turies. Nay, that foolilh argument has been efpoufed and comr* 
mented upon by his difciples, for the fame length of time. To 
proceed to. another inftancc : Marriage within the fourth degree of 
confanguinity, as well as of affinity, is prohibited by the Lateran 
council ; and the reafon given is, That the body being made up of 
the four elements, has four different humours in it *. The Ro- 
man Catholics began with beheading heretics, hanging them, or 
ftoning them to death. But fuch punifhments were difcovered to 
be too flight, in matters of faith. It was demonfb^ated, that he- 
retics ought to be burnt in a flow fire : it was taken fi^r granted^ 
that God punifhes them in the other world with a flow fire ; and 
hence it was inferred, " That as every prince and every magi- 
** fbrate is the image of God in this world, they ought to follow 
" his example.'' Here is a double error in reafoning : firfl, the 
taking for granted the fundamental propofitioh, which is furely 
not felf-evident ; and next, the drawing a conclufion from it with- 
out any connedlion. 

It once was a general opinion among thofe who dwelt near the 
fea, that people never die but during the ebb of the tide. And 
there were not wanting plaufible reafons. The fea, in flowing, 
carries with it vivifying particles that recruit the fick. The fea is 
fait, and fait preferves from rottennefs. When the fea finks in 



• The original is curious : ** Quatcrnarius cnim numcrus bene congruit pre* 
^* hibitioni conjugii corporalis ; de quo dicit Apoftolus, Quod vir non habet po- 
*« teitam fui corporis, fed mulier j nequc mulicr habet poteftatem fui corporis, fed 
** vir ; quia quatuor funt humores in corporc, quod conftat ex quatuor elemen- 
" tis.* Were men who could be guilty of fuch nonfcnfe, qualified to be our 
leaders in the moft important of all concerns^ that of eternal falvation,? 
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rably populous, as undoubtedly it was at that period, the 21ft of 
April, or any day of April, might have given birth to thoufands. 
In many countries, the furgeons and barbers are clafled together, 
as members of the fame trade, from a very flight relation, that 
both of them operate upon the human body. The Jews enjoy'd 
the reputation for centuries, of being fldlful phyficians. Fran- 
cis I. of France, having long laboured under a difeafe that eluded 
the art of his own phyficians, apply'd to the Emperor Charles V. 
for a Jewifh phyfician fix)m Spain. Finding that the perfbn fcnt 
had been converted to Chriftianity, the King refufed to employ 
him ; as if a Jew were to lofe his flcill upon being converted to- 
Chriftianity. Why did not the King order one of his own phy- 
ficians to be ccmverted to Judaifin ? The following childifh ar- 
gument is built upon an extreme flight relation, that between our 
Saviour, and the wooden crofe he fuflfered on. ** Believe mc/^ 
fays Julius Firmicus, " that the devil omits nothing to deftroy 
** miferable mortals ; converting himfelf into every difiercnt form,. 
** and employing every fort of artifice. He appoints wood to be 
^* ufed in facrificing to him, knowing that our Saviour, fixed to- 
** the crofs, would beftow immortality upon all his followers. A 
** pine-tree is cut down, and ufed in facrificing to the mother of 
** the gods. A wooden image of Ofiris is buried in facrificing to 
Ifis. A wooden image of Proferpina is bemoaned for forty^ 
nights, and then thrown into the flames. Deluded mortals, 
thefe flames can do you no fervice. On the contrary, the fire 
that is deftined fi>r your puniflmient rages without end* Learn 
from me to know that divine wood which will fet you free. A 
wooden ark faved die human race from the univerfal deluge* 
" Abraham p# wood upon the flioulders of his fbn Ilaac. The 
" wooden rod ftretched out by Aaron brought the children of If- 
** rael out of the land of Egypt. Wood fweetened the bitter wa- 
'' ters of Marah, and ccunforted the children of Ifirael after wan- 
dering. 
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** during three days without water, A wooden rod ftruck water 
** out of die rock* The rod of God in the hand of Mofes over- 
'* came Amalek. The patriarch dreamed, that lie faw angels de- 
** fcending and afcending upon a wooden ladder : and the law of 
** God was inclofed in a wooden ark, Thefe things were exhi- 
bited, that, as if it were by certain fteps^ we might afcend to 
the wood of the cro fs^ w^hich is our falvation. The wood of tlie 
** crofs fuflains the heavenly machine, fupports the foundations 
" of the earth, and kads men to eternal life. The wood of the devil 
** burns and perillies, and its afhes carries down fmaers to the 
*' loweft pit of hell/* The very flighteft relations make an impref- 
fion on a weak underftanding* It was a fancy of Antoninus Geta, 
in ordering his table^ to have ferviccs compofed of difhes begin- 
ning with the fame letter ; fuch as lamb and lobfter ; broth, beef, 
blood-pudding ; pork, plumbcake, pigeons, potatoes. The name 
of John King of Scotland was changed into Robert^ for no better 
reafon, than that the Johns of France and of England Ixad been 
unfortunate. 

In reafoni ng, inflances are not rare, of mi flaking the caufe for 
the effed, and the effe<^ for the caufe. When a ftone is thrown 
from the hand, thiC continuance of its motion in the air, was once 
univerfally accounted for as follows : " That the air follows the 
** ftone at tlic heels, and puflies it on/' The effeA here is niifta- 
ken for the cauCe : the air indeed follows die flone at the heels ; 
but it only fills the vacuity made by the (lone, and does not pufli 
it on. It has been Qyly urged againft the art of phyfic, that phy- 
ficians are rare among temperate people, fuch as liave no wants 
but thofe of nature \ and that where phyficians abound, difeafes 
abound. This is ml flaking the caufe for the effedl, and the eftecft 
for the c;lufe : people in health have no occafion for a phyfician ; 
but indolence and luxury beget difeafes, and difeafes beget phy- 
ficians. 

R a During 
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During the nonage of reafbn, men are fatisfied with words mere- 
ly, inftead of an argument. A fea-profpe<5l bounded is charming ; 
but we foon tire of an unbounded profpeft. It would not give £a- 
tisfad^ion to fay, that it is too extenfive ; for why fhould not a 
profpedl be relifhed, however extenfive ? But employ a foreign 
term and fay, that it is trap vdjie^ we enquire no farther : a term 
that is not familiar, makes an iinpreffion, and captivates weak 
reafon. This obfervation acccKints for a mode of writing for- 
meriy in common ufe, that of (luffing our language with Latin 
words and phrafes. Thefe are now laid afide as ufelefs ; becaufe a 
proper emphafis in reading, makes an impreffion deeper than any 
foreign term Can do* 

There is one proof of the imbecility of human reafon m darfc 
times^ which would fcarce be believed, were not the facft fup- 
ported by inconteftable evidence. Inflead of explaining any 
natural appearance by fearqhing for a caufe, it has been com- 
mon to accoimt for it by inventing a fable, which gave fatiP- 
fadion without enquiring farther. For example, inftead of gi- 
ving the true caufe of the fucceffion of day and night, the fa- 
cred book of the Scandinavians, termed Edda^ accounts for that 
fucceffion by a tale : *^ The giant Nor had a daughter named 
" Nighty of a dark- complexion. She was wedded to Daglingar^ 
*' of the family of the gods. They had a male chiM, whicE 
they named Day^ beautiful and fhining like all of his father's 
family. The univerial father took Night and Day, placed them 
in heaven, and gave them two horfes and two cars, that they 
might travel round the world, the one after the other. Night 
goes firft upon her horfe named Rim/axej [Frofty Mane], who 
** moiftens the earth with the foam that drops from his bit, which 
" is the dew. The horfe belonging to Day is named Skinfaxe^ 
^^ [Shining Mane], who by his radiant mane illuminates the air 
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" and the earth/' It is obferved by the tranflator of the Edda, 
that this way of accounting for things is well fuited to the turn 
of the human mind, which is endowed with curiofity that is ex- 
tremely keen, but eafily fatisfied, often with words inftead of i- 
deas. Zoroafter, by a fimilar fable, accounts for the growth of 
evil in this world. He invents a good and an evil principle named 
Oromazes and Aritnanes^ who are in continual conflidl for prefer- 
ence. At the lad day, Oromazes will be reunited to the fupreme 
God, from whom he iffued. Arimanes will be fubdued, darknefs 
deftroyed ; and the world, purified by an univerfal conflagration, 
will become a luminous and fhining abode, from which evil will 
be excluded. I return to the Edda, which is ftored with fables of 
this kind. The higheft notion favages can form of the gods, is 
that of men endowed with extraordinary power and knowledge. 
The only puzzling circumftance is, how they diflTer fo much from 
man as to be immortal; The Edda accounts for this by the fol- 
lowing fable. " The gods prevented the effedl of old age and 
*• decay, by continuing to eat certain apples, trufted to the care 
** of Iduna. Loke^ the Momus of the Scandinavians, craftily con- 
^^ vey'd away Iduna^ and concealed her in a wood, under the cu- 
•* ftody of a giant. The gods beginning to wax old and gray, 
** detedled the author of the theft ; and, by terrible menaces, 
•* compelled him to employ his utmoft cunning, for regaining I- 
** duna and her apples, in which he was fiiccefsful.'* The origin 
of poetry is thus accounted for in the fame work : " Tlie gods 
•* formed Cuq/er^ who traverfed the earth, teaching wifdom to 
** men. He was treacheroufly flain by two dwarfs, who, mix- 
ing honey with his blood, compofed a liquor that renders all 
who drink of it poets. Thefe dwarfs having incurred the re- 
" fentment of a certain giant, were expoftd by him upon a rock, 
*' furrounded on all fides with the fea. They gave for their ran- 
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^^ fom the faid liquor, which the giant delivered to his daughter 
" Gunloda. The precious potion was eagerly fought for by the 
^^ gods ; but how were they to come at it ? Odin^ in the £hape 
" of a worm, crept through a crevice into the cavern where the 
^^ liquor was concealed. Then refuming his natural fhape, and 
^^ obtaining Gunloda's confent to take three draughts, he fucked 
^^ up the whole ; and, transforming himfelf into an eagle, flew 
" away to Afgard. The giant, who was a magician, flew with 
*^ all fpeed after Odin, and came up with him near the gate of 
AJgard. The gods iffued out of their palaces to aflift their ma- 
fter ; ai>d prefented to him all the pitchers they could lay hands 
on, which he inllantly flUed with the precious liquor. But in 
the hurry of difcharging his load, Odin poured only part of the 
liquor through his beak, the reft being emitted through a lefs 
pure vent. The former is beftow'd by the gods upon good 
poets, to infpire them with divine enthuflafin. The latter, 
** which is in much greater plenty, is beftow'd liberally on aU 
** who apply for it ; by which means the world is peftered with' 
** an endlefs quantity of wretched verfes.'' Ignorance is equally' 
credulous in all ages. Albert, fumamed the Greats flouriihed in 
the thirteenth century, and was a man of real knowledge. Du- 
ring the coiu'fe of his education he was remaikably dull ; and 
fome years bcforp he died became a fort of changeling. That An- 
gularity produced the following hiftory : That the holy Virgin, ap* 
pearing to him, demanded, whether he would excel in philoibphy 
or in theology j that upon his chufing the former, Ihe promifed,' 
that he fhould become an incomparable philofopher ; but added,^ 
that to punifli him for not preferring theology, he fliould become 
ftupid again as at firft. 

Upon a flight view, it may appear unaccountable, that even' 
the grofleft favages fhould take a childifh tale for a iblid reaibn«r 
But nature aids the deception : where things are related in a live* 
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I7 manner, and every circnmftance appears as paffing in our fight, 
we take all for granted as true {a). Can an ignorant ruftic doubt 
rf infpiration, when he fees as it were the poet fipping the pure 
celeftial liquor ? And how can that poet fail to produce bad ver- 
fis, who feeds on the excrements that drop from the fundament 
even of a deity ? 

In accoimting for natural appearances, even good writers have 
betray'd a weakncfs in reafoning, little inferior to that above men- 
boned. They do not indeed put off their difciples with a tale ; 
but they put them off with a mere fuppofition, not more real than 
die tale. Defeartes afcribes the motion of the planets to a vortex 
of ether whirling round and round. He thought not of enqui- 
ring whether there really be fuch a vortex, nor what makes it 
move. M. Buffon forms the earth out of a fplinter of the fun, 
flruck off by a comet. May not one be permitted humbly to en- 
quire at that eminent philofopher, what formed the comet ? This 
pailes for Iblid reafoning ; and yet we laugh at the poor Indian^ 
who fupports the earth from falling by an elephant, and the ele- 
phant by a tortoife. 

It is ftill more ridiculous to reafon upcMi what is acknowledged 
to be a fidtion, as if it were real. Such are the fidlions admitted 
in the Roman law. A Roman taken captive in war, lofl his pri- 
vilege of being a Roman citizen ; for freedom was held effential 
to that privilege. But what if he made his efcape, after perhaps 
an hour s detention ? The hardfhip in that cafe ought to have 
iuggefled an alteration of the law, which was, to fufpend the pri- 
vilege no longer than the captivity fub&iled. But the ancient 
Romans were n<^ fo ingenious. They remedied the hardfliip by 
a fiiStion, that the man never had been a captive. The Frederi- 
cian code banilhes from the law of Pruflia an endlefs niunber of 

^} EJcmenu of CriticifiD> lol i. p. ico. edit. ^ 
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fidlions that arc found in the Roman law (Preface, fed. 28.). Yet 
afterward, treating of perfonal rights, it is laid down as a rule. 
That a child in the womb is feigned or fuppofed to be bom when 
the fidlion is for its advantage (part i. b. i. tit. 4. fed. 4.). To a 
weak reafoner a fi(5lion is a happy contrivance for refolving intri- 
cate queftions. Such is the conftitution of England, that the Eng- 
li£h law-courts are merely territorial ; and that no fadt happening 
abroad comes under their cognifance. Aa Englilhrnan, after 
murdering his fellow-traveller in France, returns to his native 
country. What is to be done ? for guilt ought not to pafs unpu- 
nifhed. The crime is fpigned tp have been committed in Eng* 
land. 

Ancient hiftoriqs are full of incredible fadts that paflcd current 
during the infancy of reafon, which at prefent would be rejeAed 
with contempt. Every man who is converfant in the hiftory of 
ancient nations, can recall inftances without end. Does ?iny 
one believe at prefentj tho' gravely reported by hiftorians, that 
in old Rome there was a law, for cutting into pieces the body of 
a bankrupt^ and diflributing the parts among his creditors I 
The ftory of Porfenna and Scevola is highly romantic; and the 
ftory of Vampires in Hungary, Ihamefully abfurd. There is no 
reafon to believe, that there ever was fuch a (late as that of the 
Amazons ; and the ftory of Thaleftris and Alexander the Great 
is undoubtedly a fidtion; Scotch hiftorians defcribe gravely and 
circumftantially the battle of Luncarty, as if they had been eye- 
wimeflcs. A country-man and his two fons, it is faid, were 
ploughing in an adjacent field, during the heat of the adtion. En*» 
raged at their countrymen for turning their backs, they broke 
the plough in pieces; and each laying hold of a part, ruflied in- 
to the midft of the battle, and obtained a complete vidlory over 
the Danes. This ftory has every mark of ficflion : A man follow- 
ing out unconcernedly his ordinary occupation of ploughing, in 

fight 
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occafioned by natural biaffes. The firft bias 1 Ihall mention has 
an extenfive influence. What is feen, makes a deeper impreffion, 
than what is heard by report, or difcovered by refle<5lion. Hence 
it is, that in judging of right and wrong, the external adl only 
draws the attention of the ignorant and illiterate, who cannot pe- 
netrate into will or intention ; and hence it is, that in religion 
great weight is laid upon forms and ceremonies, without much 
regarding their purpofe. Thefe particulars come in afterward, in 
the progrefs of morality and religion. What belongs to the pre- 
fent flcetch is to obferve, that in judging of covenants, laws, 
vows, and other a(5ls that are completed by words, the whole 
weight in days of ignorance is laid upon the external expreflSlon, 
with no regard to the meaning of the fpeaker or writer. The 
blefling beftow'd by Ifaac upon his fon Jacob, miftaking him for 
Efau, is an illuftrious in fiance. Not only was the blefling intend- 
ed for Efau, but Jacob, by deceiving his father, had rendered 
himfelf unworthy of it {a) ; yet Ifaac had pronounced the founds^ 
, and it was not in his power to unfay them : Ne/cit vox emijfa revcr^ 
ti. Jofhuah, grofsly impofed on by the Gibeonites denying that 
they were Canaanites, made a covenant with them ; and yet, tho' 
he found them to be Canaanites, he held himfelf to be bound* 
Led by the fame bias, people think it fufEcient to fulfil the words 
of a vow, however fliort of intention. The Duke of Lancafler^ 
vexed at the obftinate refiflance of Renne$, a town in Britany, 
vowed in wrath not to raife the fiege till he had planted the Eng- 
lilh colours upon one of the gates. This proved a rafli vow. He 
found it neceflary to raife the fiege, but his vow flood in the way. 
The governor relieved him from his fcruple, permitting him to 
plant his colours upon one of the gates ; and he was latisfied that 
his vow was fulfilled. The following is an example of an abfurd 
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maa who had lifted a fword againft his fovereign *• It is a CbIvl^ 
tary reg\iIation, that a man who is abfent cannot be tried for hit^ 
life. Pope Formofus died fuddenly without fuficring any punifh*-^ 
ment for his crimes. But this did not fave his goods from con&S^ 
cation : he was dug out of his grave, drefled in his pontifical ha** 
bit ; and in that fkape a criminal procefs went on againft him^ 
Could it ferioufly be thought, that a rotten carcafe brought inti^ 
court was fufficient to fulfil the law ? The fame abfurd farce was 
played in Scotland, upon the body of Logan of Reftalrig, fevcral 
years after his interment The body of Tancred King, of Siciljr 
was raifed from the grave, and the head cut oflP for fuppofed re« 
bellion. Henry IV, of Caftile was depofcd in abfence ; but, foE 
a colour of juflice,, the following ridiculous fcene was a<5ied. A 
wooden ftatue drefled in a royal habit, was placed on a theatre j^ 
and the fentence of depofittooi was folemnly read to it, as if it had 
been the King, himfelf. 'rtie Archbilhop of Toledo ^zed the- 
crown, another the fceptre, a. third the fword; and the ceremo- 
ny was concluded with proclaiming another king. How hum.^ 
bling are fiich fcenes to man^ wJio values himfelf upon the facul-i 
ty of reafoa as his prime attribute ! An expedient of that kind. 
would now be rejedled' with difdain, as fit only to amufe chil^ 
dren ; and yet It grieves me to obferve^ that law-proceedings surer 
not yet totally purged of fuch drofs. By a law in Holland, the 
criminal^ confeflion is eflential to a capital puoifhmeilt, no meast^ 
er evidence being held fufficient : and yet if he infift on his inno- 
cence, he is tortured till he pronounce the words of confefllon ; as> 
if founds merely were fufficient, without will or intention. The 
pradHce of England in a fimilar cafej is no lefs abfurd. Confei^ 

* A perfon unacquainted with the hiftory of lawj will imagine that Swift has; 
carried beyond all bounds his fatire againft lawyers, in faying, that Gulliver had^ 
incurred a capital punifliment,' for faving the Ernperor*s palace by piffing out the 
fire ; it being capital in any pcrfon.of what quality foevcr,, to make water withia* 
the f tcciniU of the palace*. 
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fic» is not diere required; but it is reqxdred> that the perfon acr 
cuied fhould plead, and iky whether he is^ innocent or guilty. But 
wliat if he ftand mute? He is prefled down by weights till he 
plead ; and if he continue mute, he is prefTed till he give up the 
gjboft, a torture known by the nantie of Fcine forte et dure *• Fur- 
ther, law copying religion, has exalted ceremonies above the fub^ 
ftantial part» In England, fo flri<5lly has form been adhered t€s> 
as to make the mod trivial defe^ in words fatal^ however certaia 
the meaning may be^^ Mjirdredavit for murdravit^ feloniter for fe-* 
lattice^ have been adjudged to vitiate an indi(5lment.. Burgariter 
£Gt hurghriter hath been a fatal objection ; but burgulariter hatlt 
{>een kolden good« Webfter being indidled for murder, and the 
tihe ftroke being laid " finiftro braclo^ inftead of ** brachio^^^ he was 
difinifTed. A. R. alias diHus A. C Butcher^ was found to vitiate: 
idie indiiSfanent j becaufe it ought to have been A. B. BiUcher^ alias 
Stilus A. C. Butcher. So gladium in dextrafua^ without manu.. 

There is no bias in human nature more prevalent than an ap- 
]petite to anticipate futurity, by being made acquainted before- 
Iband with what will happen* That appetite was indulged with- 
c^ut referve in dark times ; and hence omens, auguries, dreams,, 
j-udicial aflxology, oracles, and prophecies, without end. It Ihaws^ 
fixange weaknefs in the rational faculty, not to fee, that fuclx fore^ 
Itnowledge would be a gift more pernicious to man tlian Pando- 
ira's box : it would deprive him of every motive to adtion ; andi 
leave no place for fagacity, nor for contriving, means to bring a- 
l>out a defired event. Life is an enchanted caftle, that gives play 
tip paffions, and exercife to reafon : rem^ove the veil that hides fu- 
turity — behold the enchanted caftle gone, and in its- ftead a. 

• Since iht above was written, an aft of parliament has been* paifed^ by whkhi 
the legiflature, fenfiblc of the abAirdity of the old law, has enafted, That perfons- 
arraigned for felony or piracy, who ftand mute, or refufe to anfwer diredUy to the: 
indiftment, fliall be held as confefling, and judgement ihall pafs againft them,. a»; 
if they had been conviftcd by verdift or confcffion. 
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barren and infipid profpedl. Anxiety about futurity roufes our fa* 
gacity to prepare for what may happen ; but an appetite to know 
what fagacity cannot difcover, is a weaknefs in nature inconfiflent 
with every rational principle *: 

• An appetite for things rare axjd wonderful, is a natural bias no 
lefs univerfal than the former. Any ftrange or unaccountable e- 
vent roufes the attention, 'and enflames the mind : we fuck it in 
greedily, wifti it to be true, and believe it to be true upon the flight- 
eft evidence ; becaufe fuch belief gratifies the appetite. A hart 
taken in the foreft of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore a col- 
lar upon which was infcribed, Cdsfar hoc me donavit f. The ap-. 
petite for wonder made every one believe, that a Roman Emperor 
was meant, and that the beaft muft have lived at leaft a thoufand 
years ; overlooking that the Emperor of Germany is alfo ftyled 
Ct/ar^ and that it was not neceflary to go back fifty years. This 
appetite difplays itfelf even in childhood : ftories of ghofts and 
apparitions are anxioufly liftened to ; and firmly believed, by 
'means of the terror they occafion : and the vulgar accordingly 
have been captivated with fuch ftories, upon evidence that would 
not be fuflEcient to afcertain the fimpleft fadl {a). The abfiird and 
childifli prodigies that are every where fcattered through the hi- 
ftory of Titus Livius, not to mention other ancient hiftorians^ 
would be unaccountable in a writer of fenfe and gravity, were it 
not for the appetite mentioned. But human belief is not left at 
the mercy of every irregular bias. Our maker has fubjedled be- 
lief to the corredlion of the rational faculty ; and accordingly, in 
proportion as reafon advances toward maturity, wonders, prodi- 

♦ Foreknowledge of future events, differs widely from a convidlion, that all c- 
vents arc fixed and immutable : the latter leaves us free to aftivity ; the former 
Annihilates all aftivity. 

•j- " Caefar gave me this.** 

i/i) Elcnacnts of Criticlfm, ch. 2. part 5. 
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confuininatc politician, and well ftorcd with knowledge from 
books as well as from experience, might be fortified againft fooliik 
miracles, if any man can be fortified : and yet behold his £lipei> 
ilitions credulity in childifli ilories ; oo lefs weak in that partica- 
lar, than was his cotemporary Grotius. He gravely relates an in- 
cident regarding the aiTallination of the Duke of Buckingham, die 
fum of which follows. " There were many (lories fcattered a- 
^' broad at that time, of prophecies and predic^ons of the Duke's 
^' untimely and Tiolent death ; one of which was upon a better 
" foundation of credit, than ufually fiich difcourfes are founded 
" upon. There was an officer in the King's wardrobe in Windr* 
for caftle, of reputation for honefty and difcretion, and at that 
time about the age of fifty. About fix months before the mi« 
** ferable end of the Duke, this man being in bed, and in good 
^^ health, there appeared to him at midnight a man of a venerable 
afpedl, who drawing the curtains, and fixing his eye upon him^ 
faid. Do you know me. Sir. The poor man, half dead with 
fear, anfwered. That he thought him to be Sir George Villiers, 
** father to the Duke. Upon which he was ordered by the appa«* 
*' rition, to go to the Duke, and tell him, that if he did not fbme- 
*' what to ingratiate himfelf with the people, he would be fufifered 
** tolivebutalhorttime. The fame perfon appeared to him a fecond 
** and a third time, reproaching him bitterly for not performing 
^^ his promife. The poor man pluck'd up as much courage as to 
^^ excufe himfelf that it was difficult to find accefs to the Duke, 
^^ and that he would be thought a madman. The apparition im« 
^^ parted to him fome fecrets, which he faid would be his ere* 
** dentials to the Duke. The officer, introduced to the Duke by 
♦* Sir Ralph Freeman, was received courteoufly. They walked 
^^ together near an hour ; and the Duke fometimes fpoke with 
** great commotion, tho' his fervants, with Sir Ralph, were at 
*^ inch a diftance that they could not hear a word. The officer, 
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with an apparition to himfelf, than by hearing it at fecond hand. 
The officer was afraid of being taken for a madman ; and the 
Duke had fome reafon to think him fuch. Laftly, The apparition 
happened above three months before the Duke's death ; and yet 
we hear not of a fingle ftep taken by him, in purfuance of the ad- 
vice given him. The authority of the hiftorian, and the regard 
we owe him, have drawn from me the foregoing refledlionsj which 
with refpedl to the ftory itfelf are very little neceflary j for the e- 
vidence is really not iuch as to verify any ordinary occurrence. 
His Lordfhip acknowledges, that he had no evidence but common 
report, faying, that it was one of the many ftories fcattered a- 
bout at that time. He does not fay, that the ftory was related to 
him by the officer, whofe name he does not even mention, or by 
Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke's mother, or by the Duke 
himfelf. If ever any thing happened like the ftory in queftion, it 
may with good reafon be fuppofed, that the officer was crazy, or 
enthufiaftically mad : nor have we any evidence beyond common 
report, that he communicated any fecrets to the Duke. I fhaH 
only add upon this article, that here ^re two remarkable inftiances 
oC an obfervation made above, that a man may be high in one 
fcience and very low in another. Had Grotius, or had Clarendon^ 
ftudied the fundamentals of reafon and religion coolly and impar- 
tially, as they did other fciences, they would never have given faith 
to reports fo ill vouched, and fo contradictory to every found prin- 
ciple of theology. 

Another fource of erroneous reafbning is, a fingular tendency 
in the mind of man to myft^ries and hidden meanings. The bufy 
mind is feldom fatisfied with the fimple and obvious intendment, 
where the objedl makes a deep impreffion : invention is roufed to 
allegorize, and to pierce into hidden views and purpofes. I have 
a notable example at hand, with refpedl to forms and ceremonies 
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" of the twelve months, or of the twelve figns in the zodiac. The 
*^ violet-coloured, tiara is a refemblance of heaven ; and it would 
" be irreverent to have written the facred name of God upon any 
" other colour. The triple crown and plate of gold give us to 
underftand the glory and majefty of Almighty God. This is a. 
plain illuflration of thefe matters ; and I would not lofe any 
opportunity of doing juftice to the honour and wifdom of our 
incomparable lawgiver." How much wire-drawn, and hovr 
remote from any appearance of truth, are the foregoing allufions 
and imagined refemblances ! But religious forms and ceremomes, 
however arbitrary, are never held to be fb. If an ufeftil purpoic 
do not appear, it is taken for granted, that there muft be a hidden 
meaning ; and any meaning, however childifh, will ferve at a 
pinch. Such propenfity there is in dark ages for allegorizing, that 
even our Saviour's miracles, have not efcaped. Where-cver any 
feeming difficulty occurs in the plain fenfe, the fathers of the 
chmrch, Origen, Auguftine, and Hilary, are never at a lofs for a 
myftic meaning. « ^^ Sacrifice to the celeftial gods with an odd 
" number, and to the terreftrial gods with an even number," is a 
precept of Pythagoras. Another is, " Turn round in adoring the 
*' gods, and lit down when thou haft worfhipped." The learned 
make a ftrange buftle about the hidden meaning of thefe precepts. 
But, after all, have they any hidden meaning ? Forms and cere- 
monies are ufeful in external worfhip, for occupying the vulgar • 
and it is of no importance what they are, provided they prevent 
the mind from wandering. ^ Why fuch partiality to ancient cere- 
monies, when no hidden meaning is fuppofed in thofe of Chri- 
ftians, fuch as bowing to the eaft, or the prieft performing the li- 
turgy, partly in a black upper garment, partly in a white. No 
ideas are more fimple than of numbers, nor Ids fufceptible of a- 
ny hidden meaning ; and yet the profound Pythagoras has inpta- 
gined many fuch meanings. The number mCj fays he, having^ 

no 
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no parts, reprefents the Deity : it reprcfents alfo order, peace, and 
tranquillity, which refult from unity of fentiment. The number 
t^vo reprefents diforder, confufion, and change. He difcovered 
in the number three the mod iublime myfteries : all things are 
compoied, fays he, of three fubftances. The number yj?«r is holy 
in its nature, and conftitutes the divine eflence, which confifts in 
unity, power, benevolence, and wifdom. Would one believe, 
that the great philofopher, who demonftrated the 47th propofi- 
tion of the firft book of Euclid, was the inventor of fuch childifh 
conceits ? Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to divert himfelf with 
them. Whether fo or not, it feems diflBcult to be explained, how 
fuch trifles were preferved in memory, and handed down to us 
through fo many generations. All that can be faid is, that du- 
ring the infancy of knowledge, every novelty makes a figure, and 
that it requires a long courfe of time to feparate the com from the 
chaflF*. A certain writer, fmitten with the conceit of hidden 
meanings, has applied his talent to the conftellations of the zo- 
diac. The lion typifies the force or heat of the fun in the month 
of July, when he enters that conftellation. The conftellation 
where the fun is in the month of Auguft is termed the virgin^ fig- 
liifying the time of harveft. He enters the balance in September, 
denoting the equality of day and night. The /corpion^ where he is 
found in Odlober, is an emblem of the difeafos that are frequent 
during that month, &c. The balance^ I acknowledge, is well hit 

• The following precepts of the fame philofopher, tho' now only fit for the 
Child's Cnide^ were oxiginally cherifhed, and preferved in memory, as emanation* 
of fupcrior wifdom. " Do not enter a temple for worfhip, bttt with a deceot «in 
^ Render not life painful by undertaking too many affairs. Be always ready for 
** what may happen. Never bind yourfelf by a vow, nor by an oath. Irritate 
•' not a man who is angry." The feven wife men of Greece made a figure in their 
time \ but it would be unreafonable to expeft, that what they taught during the in- 
fancy of knowledge, fhould make a figure in its maturity. 
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off; but I fee not clearly the refemblance of the force of a lion to 
the heat of the fun ; and ftill lefs that of harveft to a virgin : the 
fpring would be more happily reprefented by a virgin, and the 
harveft by a woman in the adl of delivery. 

The tendency in the mind of man to myfteries and allegories, 
difplays itfelf with great vigour upon our forefathers, and upoii 
the ancients in general, by means of the great veneration that is 
paid them. Before vsrriting was known, ancient hiftory is made 
up of traditional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled England ; and 
the Scots are defcended from Scota, daughter to an Egyptian 
king. What reafon have we to doubt but that hiftories of the 
heathen gods are equally involved in fable ? We pretend not to 
draw any hidden meaning from the former : why fhould we fiif- 
pe6l any fuch meaning in the latter ? Allegory is a fpecies of 
writing too refined for a favage or barbarian : it is the fruit of a 
cultivated imagination ; and was a late invention even in Greece* 
The allegories of Efop arc of the fimpleft kind, and yet they were 
compofed after learning began to flourifh ; and Cebes, whofe al- 
legory about the life of man is juftly celebrated, was a difciple of 
Socrates. Prepoffeflion however in favour of the ancients makes 
us conclude, that there muft be fome hidden meaning or allego- 
ry in their hiftorical fables ; for no better reafon than that they 
are deftitute of common fenfe. In the Greek mythology, there 
are numberlefs fables related as hiftorical fadls merely ; witnefe 
the fable of gods mixing with women, and procreating giants, 
like what we find in the fabulous hiftories of many other nations ; 
thefe giants attempting to dethrone Jupiter ; Apollo keeping the 
iheep of Admetus ; Minerva fpringing from the head of Jove * ; 

Bacchi^s 



• However «afy it may be to draw an allegorical meaning out of that fiible, I 
cannot admit any fuch meaning to have been intended. An allegory is a fable con- 
trived 
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Bacchus 'cut out of his thigh ; Orpheus going to hell for his 
wife ; Mars and Venus caught by Vulcan in a net ; and a thou^ 
fand other fuch childrfli (lories* But the Greeks, many centuries 
after the invention of fuch foolifh fables, becoming illuflrious for 
arts and fciences, nothing would fatisfy writers in later times, but 
to dub them profound philofophers even in their cradle, when 
mere favages ; and hence endlefs attempts to detedl myfleries and 
hidden meanings in their fables. Let other interpreters of that 
kind pafs ; they give me no concern : but I cannot, without the 
deeped concern, behold our illuftrious philofopher Bacon employ- 
ing his talents fo abfurdly. What imbecility mull there be in 
human nature, when fo great a genius is capable of fuch puerili- 
ties ! As a fubjeft fo humbling is far from being agreeable, I 
confine myfelf to a few inftances. In an ancient fable, Prome- 
theus formed man out of clay ; and kindling a bundle of birch 
rods at the chariot of the fun, brought down fire to the earth for 
the ufe of his creature man. And tho' ungrateful man complain- 
ed to Jupiter of that tlieft, yet the god, pleafcd with the inge- 
nuity of Prometheus, not only confirmed to man the ufe of fire, 
but conferred on him a gift much more confiderable : the gift 
was perpetual youth^ which was laid upon an afs to be carried to 
the earth. The afs, wanting to drink at a brook, was oppofcd 
by a ferpent, who infifted to have the burden, without which, no 
drink for the poor afe. And thus, for a draught of plain water, 
was perpetual youth transferred from man to the ferpent. This 
fable has a Rriking refemblance to many in the Ed da ; and, in the 

t rived to aiuftrate fome acknowledged truth, by making a deeper impreffion than 
the irudi would make in plain words ; of which we hive fcveral beautiful tnflaa- 
ces In the Spectator (Ektncnts of Criticifm, chap. 20* j 6.). But the fable here 
was uudcrftood to be a matter of fa<^j Minerva being worlhippcd by the Greeks a* 
a real goddefs^ the daughter of Jupiter without a mother. 
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manner of th^ Edda^ accounts for^|;he invemk>n of fire, and for 
the mortality of mao. Nor is there in all the Edda one more 
childifh, or more dillant from any appearance of a rational meao* 
ing. It is handled however by our phiiofopher, with much fb- 
lemn gravity, as if every fburce of wifdom were locked up in it^ 
The explanation he gives, being too long to be copied here, fhaU 
be reduced to a few particulars. Afiser an elogium upon fire, his 
Lordlhip proceeds thus. ** The manner wherein Prometheus 
** Itele his fire, is properly defcribed from die nature of the 
" thing ; he being faid to have done it by applying a rod of 
** birch to the chariot of the llin: for birch is u£ed in ftiikmg 
" and beating ; which clearly denotes fire to proceed from vio- 
^^ lent percuffions and coUifious of bodies, whereby the matters 
^^ flruck are fubtili^ed, rardEed, put into modon, and fb prepa^ 
^' red to receive the heat dF tlie <:eleftial bodies. And according^ 
" ly they, in a clandef^e^nd feci^ manner, fhatch fire, as it 
'' were by Health, from the chariot of the fun.'* He goes on as 
follows. " The next is a remarkable part of the fable ; whidh 
" reprefents, that men, inftead of gratitude, accufed both Pro* 
" metheus and his fire to Jupiter : and yet the accufation proved 
** fo pleafant to Jupiter, that he not only indulged mankind the 
** ufe of fire, but conferred upon them perpetual youth. Here it 
" may feem ftrange, that the fin of ingratitude fliould meet witk 
** approbation or reward. But the allegory has another view ; 
** and denotes, that the accufation both of human nature and hu- 
** man arc, proceeds from a noble and laudable temper of minrj ^ 
** viz. inodefty ; and alfo tends to a very good purpofe, viz. to 
" ftir up frelh induftry and new difcoveries.*' Can any thing he 
more wire-drawn ? 

Vulcan, attempting the chaftity of Minerva, had recourfe to 
force. In the ftruggle, his femcn^ falling upon the ground, pro- 
duced Eridhonius j whofe body from the middle upward was 

comely 
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comely and well proportioned, hi^ thighs and legs finall and de-» 
formed like an eel. Confcious of that defedl, he was the invent- 
cr of chariots ; which fhowed the graceful part of his body, and 
concealed what was deformed. Liften to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. " Art, by the various ufes it makes of fire, is 
" here reprefcnted by Vulcan : and Nature is reprefented by Mi- 
" nerva, becaufe of the induftry employed in her works. Art, 
** when it offers violence to Nature in order to bend her to its 
•* purpofe, feldom attains the end propofed. Yet, upon great 
" ftruggle and application, there proceed certain imperfe(5l births, 
*' or lame abortive works ; which however, with great pomp and 
** deceitful appearances, are triumphantly carried about, and 
** fhown by impoftors." I admit the ingenuity of that fbrc'd 
meaning ; but had the inventer of that fable any latent meaning? 
If he had, why did he conceal it ? The ingenious meaning 
-would have merited praife ; the fable itfelf none at all. 

I fhall add but one other inftance, for they grow tirefome. 

Sphinx was a monfter, having the face and voice of a virgin, the 

'^wrings of a bird, and the talons of a gryphin. She xefided on the 

Summit of a mountain, near the city Thebes. Her manner was, 

Xo lie in ambufh for travellers, to propofe dark riddles which flic 

ireceived from the Mufes, and to tear thofe to pieces who could 

:«ot folve them. The Thebans having offered their kingdom to 

^he man who fliould interpret thefe riddles, Oedipus prefented 

liimfelf before the monfter, and he was required to explain the 

:£ollowing riddle, viz. What creature is that, which being born 

ibur-footed, becomes afterwards two-footed, then three-footed, 

and laftly four-footed again. Oedipus anfwered. It was man, 

"who in his infancy crawls upon his hands and feet, then walks 

\ipright upon his two feet, walks in old age with a ftick, and at 

laft lies four*-footed in bed. Oedipus having thus obtained the 

^idtory, flew the monfter ; and laying the carcafe upon an afs. 

Vol. IL U carried 
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carried it off in triumph. Now for the explanation. " This b 
an elegant and inflxuclive fable, invented to reprefent fcience : 
for Science may be called a monfter, being flrangely gazed at 
and admired by the ignorant. Her figure and form is various, 
by reafon of the vaft variety of fubjedls that fcience confiders. 
Her voice and countenance are reprefented female, by reafon 
of her gay appearance, and volubility of fpeech. Wings are 
added, becaufe the fciences and their inventions fly about in 
a moment ; for knowledge, hke light communicated fix)m 
torch to torch, is prefently catched, and copioufly diffufed. 
Sharp and hooked talons are - elegantly attributed to her ; be- 
caufe the axioms and arguments of fcience fix down the 
mind, and keep it from moving or flipping away." Again : 
All fcience feems placed on high, as it were on the tops of 
mountains that are hard to climb ; for fcience is juftly imagi- 
ned a fublime and lofty thing, looking down upon ignorance, 
and at the fame time taking an extenfive view on all fides, as 
is ufual on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is faid to propofe 
difficult queftions and riddles, which flie received from the 
Mufes. Thefe queftions, while they remain with the Muies, 
may be pleafant, as contemplation and enquiry are when know^ 
ledge is their only aim : but after they are delivered to Sphinx, 
that is, to pra(5lice, which impels to adlion, choice, and deter- 
mination ; then it is that they become feverc and torturing ; 
and unlefs folved, ftrangely perplex the human mind, and tear 
it to pieces. It is with the utmoft elegance added in the fable, 
that the carcafs of Sphinx was laid upon an afs ; for there is 
nothing fo fubtile and abftrufe, but after being made plain, may- 
be conceived by the floweft capacity." According to fuch kr 
tude of interpretation, there is nothing more eafy than to make 

quidlibet €x quoUbet. 
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" origin. But whoever attentively conficjers the thing, will find^ 
" that thefe fables are delivered down by thofe writers, not as 
" matters then firft invented, but as received and embraced in 
" earlier ages. And this principally raifes my efteem of thofe 
*' fables ; which I receive, not as the produdl of the age, or in** 
*' vention of the poets, but as facred relics, gcnde whifpers, and 
" the breath of better times, that from the traditions of more 
** ancient nations, came at, length into the flutes and trumpets 
" of the Qreeks.*' Was it our author's real opinion, that the far- 
ther back we trace the hiftory of man, the more of fcicncc and 
knowledge is found ; and confequently that favages arc the mofi 
learned of all men ? 

The following fable of the favage Canadians ought to be myfle- 
rious, if either of the reafons urged above be conclufive. " There 
" were in the beginning but fix men in the world, (from whence 
" fprung is not faid) : one of thefe afcended to heaven in quefl of 
'' a woman named Atahentficj and had carnal knowledge of her. 
" She being thrown headlong from the height of the empyrean, 
*' was- received on the back of a tortoife, and delivered of twa 
^* children, one of whom flew the other." This fable is fo ab^ 
furd, that it muft have a latent meaning ; and one needs but co*- 
py our author to pump a deep myftery out of it, however little 
intended by the in venter of the fable. And if either abfiirdity or 
antiquity entitle fables to be held facred relics, gentle whifpers, 
and the breath of better times, the following Japanefe fables arc 
well entitled to thefe diftinguifhing epithets. " Bunfio, in wedlock, 
having had no children for many years, addrefTed her prayers to 
the gods, was heard, and was delivered of 500 eggs. Fearing 
that the eggs might produce monfters, fhe packed them up in a 
box, and threw them into the river. An old fiftierman finding 
the box, hatched the eggs in an oven, every one of which produ- 
ced a child. The children were fed with boiled rice and mugwort- 

leaves; 
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underftandiag is in a progrefs toward maturity, however flow. 
The fancy of allegorizing ancient fables, is now out of fafhion : 
enlightened reafon has unmaiked thefe fables, and left them in 
their nakednefs, as the invention of illiterate ages, when wonder 
was the prevailing paflion. 

Having difcufled the firft two heads, I proceed to the third, viz. 
Erroneous reafoning, occafioned by acquired biaffes. And one 
of thefe that has the greateft influence in perverting the rational 
faculty, is blind religious zeal. There is not in nature a fyftem 
more Ample or perfpicuous than that of pure religion ; and yet 
what a compofition hath it been rendered of metaphyfical fubtil-^ 
ties, and unintelligible jargon ! That fubjedl being too well 
known to need illuftration, 1 fliall confine myfelf to a few inftan- 
ces of the influence that religious fuperftition has on other fub-^ 

A hiflory-painter and a player require the fame fort of genius. 
The one by colours, the other by looks and geftures, exprefles va-r 
rious modifications of paflion, even what are beyond the reach of 
words J and to accomplifti thefe ends, great fenfibility is requi- 
fite, as well as judgement. Why then is not a player equally re- 
fpedled with a hiflory-painter ? It was thought by zealots, that a 
play is an entertainment too fplendid for a mortified Chriflian ; 
upon which account players fell under church-cenfure, and were 
held unworthy of Chriflian burial. A hiflory-painter, on the con- 
trary, being employed in painting for the church, was always in high 
efteem. It is only among Proceflants that players are beginning 
to be reftored to their privileges as free citizens ; and there perhaps 
never exifted a hiflory-painter more juftly efleemed, than Garrick^ 
a player, is in Great Britain. Ariftarchus having taught, that the 
earth moves round the fun, was accufed by the Heathen priefts, for 
troabliiig the rcpofe of their houfchold-gods. Copernicus, for the 
fame doclrine, was accufed by Chriflian priefls, as contradicting 

the 
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ilrarion for every thing : even a felf-cvident propofition is not 
fuffercd to efcape. Thefe fuperfluous proofs occur more than 
once in the Elements of Euclid. Nor has Axiftotle, with all his 
Ikill in logics, entirely avoided them. Can any thing be more 
iclf-evident, than the difference between pleafure and mo- 
tion ? Yet Ariftotle attempts to demonftrate, that they are difiov 
cnt. " No motion/^ fays he, " except circular motion, is per- 
fe6l in any one point of time : there is always fomething want- 
ing during its courfe, and it is not perfe<5led till it arrive at its 
" end. But pleafure is perfedl in every point of time ; being the 
*' fame from the beginning to the end.'* The difference is clear 
from perception merely ; but is far from being clear from this 
demonftration. ^ Plato alfo attempts to demonflrate a felf-evident 
propofition, viz. That a quality is not a body. " Every body,** 
{ays he, " is a fubjedl : quality is not a fubjed, but an accident ; 
*' ergo^ quality is not a body. Again, A body cannot be in a iub- 
*' jecfl : every quality is in a fubje<El; ergo^ quality is not a body.** 
But Defcartes affords the mod illuftrious inftance of the kind. He 
^s the greateft geometer of the age he lived in, and one of the greatcft 
of any age ; which infenfibly led him to overlook intuitive knowledge, 
and to admit no propofition but what is demonftrated or proved 
in the regular form of fyllogifm. He took a fancy to doubt even 
of his own exiflence, till he was convinced of it by the following 
argument. Cogito^ ergofum: I think^ therefore I exiji. And what 
fort of a demonftration is this after all ? In the very fundamen- 
tal propofition he acknowledges his exiftence by the term I\ and 
how abfurd is it, to imagine a proof neceffary of what is admit- 
ted to be true in the fundamental propofition ? In the next place. 
How does our author know that he thinks ? If nothing is to be 
taken for granted, an argument is no lefs neceffary to prove that 
he thinks, than to prove that he exifts. It is true, that he has 
intuitive knowledge of his thinking ; but has he not the fame of 

his 
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his exifting ? Would not a man deferve to be laughed at, who, 
after warming himfelf at a fire, ihould imagme the followmg ar- 
gument neceflary to prove its exiftence, " The fire burns, ergo it 
" exifls ?" Liilen to an author of high reputation attempting to 
demonftrate a felf-evideni propofuion. '^ The iabour of B, can- 
^* not be the labour of C ; becaufe it is the application of the or- 
** gans and powers of B, not of C, to the effedling of fomething ; 
" and therefore the labour is as much B's, as the iimbs and facul- 
" tics made ufe of are his. Again, the effeft or produce of the la* 
bour of B, is not the efle(5l of the labour of C ; and therefore 
this effecl or produce is B's, not C*s ; as much B's, as the labour 
was B's, and not C's : Becaufe^ what the labour of B caufes or 
produces, B produces by his labour ; or it is the produdl of B 
by his labour : that is, it is B's producl, not C*s, or any other s* 
And if C fliould pretend to any property in that which B can 
truly call his^ he would ad contrary to truth {a)^ 
In every fubjedl of reafoning, to define terms is neceflary in or^ 
der to avoid miflakes. But there mult be words that admit not 
of a definition, odierwife definitions would follow definitions with- 
out end : and fuch words are w hat fignify fimple ideas, which 
have no parts nor compofition. The habit however of defining 
is lb inveterate in fome men, as to make them attempt to de- 
fine words fignify ing fimple ideas. Is there any neceflTity to 
define motion : do not children underfland tlie meaning of 
the word ? And how is it polfible to define it, when there arc 
not words more fimple to define it by ? Yet Worfler {b) attempts 
that bold talk. '* A continual change of place,'' fays he, " or 
** leaving one place for another, without remaining for any fpace 
" of time in the fame place, is called motion^ That every body 

{a) Religjoa of Nature deiineatcJ, fed. ti« paragr, 2, 
{h) Natural PMofophy, p. 31* 

I » Vol, n, X in 
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in motion is continually changing place, is true : but change 
of place is not motion ; it is the efFedl of motion. Grave- 
fend [a) defines motion thus, " Motus eft tranflatio de loco in lo- 
** cum, five continua loci mutatio * ;" which is the fame with the 
former. Yet this very author admits locus or place to fignify a 
fimple idea, incapable of a definition. Is it more fimple or more 
intelligible than motion ? But, of all, the moft remarkable defini- 
tion of motion is that of Ariftotle, famous for its impenetrability^ 
or rather abfurdity, viz. " Adlus entis in potentia, quatenus ia 
" potentia f.*' 

Extenfion enters into the conception of every particle of matter'; 
becaufe every particle of matter has length, breadth, and thicknefs. 
Figure in the fame manner enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter ; becaufe eveiry particle of matter is bounded. By 
the power of abftra<5lion, figure may be conceived independent of 
the body that is figured ; and extenfion may be conceived inde- 
pendent of the body that is extended. Thefe particulars are a- 
bundantly plain and obvious ; and yet obferve what a heap of 
jargon is employed by the followers of Leibnitz, in their fruitlefs 
endeavours to define extenfion. In order to that end, they begin 
vf it\i fimple exijtences^ which they fay are unextended, and without 
parts. According to that definition, fimple exiftences cannot be- 
long to matter, becaufe the fmalleft particle of matter has bodi 
parts and extenfion. But to let that pais, they endeavour to ihow 
as follows, how the idea of extenfion arifes from thefe fimple ex- 
iftences. ** We may look upon fimple exiftences, as having mutual 



(tf) Elements of Phyflcs, p« 28. 

* ** Motion is, the removing from one place to anotherj or a continual change 
«< of place.* 

f «• The aAion of a being in power, fo far as it b in powcr.^ 

^^ relations 
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" of curiofity than wifHom, and that rather it would breed fcom 
^* in the Athcift, than bring profit to the godly reader. For is the 
" kingdom of God become words or fyllables ? Why ikoiild wc 
" be in bondage to them, if we may be free j ufe one precifely, 
** when we may nfc another, no lefs fit, as commodioufly ? Wc 
" might alfo be charged by fcoflFers, with fome unequal dealing 
" toward a great number of 'good Englifli words« For as it is 
** written by a certain great philofopher, that he ihould fay, that 
^^ thofe logs were happy that were made images to be worfhip^ 
" ped ; for their fellows, as good as they, lay for blocks behind 
** the fire : fo if we fhould fay, as it were, unto ceftam words, 
" Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible always ; and to o- 
** thers of like quality. Get ye hence, be banifhed for crcr, we 
" might be taxed peradventure with St James his words, turner 
" ly, to be partial in ourfclvcs, and judges of evil thoughts.^* 
^aritur^ Can this tranflation be fafcly rely^d on, as the rule erf 
faith, when fuch are the tranflators ? 
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IN reviewing the foregoing fketch, it occurred, that a fair ana- 
lyfis of Ariftotle*s logics, would be a valuable addition to the 
hiftorical branch. A diftindl: and candid account of a fyftem that 
for many ages governed the reafoning part of mankind, cannot 
but be acceptable to the public. Curiofity will be gratified, in fee- 
ing a phantom delineated, that fo long fafcinated the learned 
world ; a phantom, which, Uke the pyramids of Egypt, or hang* 
iijg gardens of Babylon, is a ftru<Elure of infinite genius, but ab- 
folucdy ufelefs, unlefe for raifing wonder. Dr Reid, profef- 
for of moral pMlofophy in the college of Glafgow, relifhed the 
thought ; and his friendfhip tx> me prevailed on him, after much 
£>licitation, to undertake the laborious tafk. No man is better 
acquainted with Ariftotle's writings ; and, without any enthufi- 
aftic attachment, he holds that philbfopher to be a firft-rate ge-- 

BlUS. 

The logics of Ariftode have been on the decline more than a 
century ; and are at prefent relegated to fchools and colleges. 
They have occafionally been criticifed by different writers j but 
diis is the firft attempt to draw them out of their obfcurity into 
day-light. By what follows^ one will be enabled to pafs a true 
judgement on them, and to determine, whether they ought, or 
ought not, to make a branch of education. The Doctor's ef^ 
fay, as a capital article in the progrefs and hiflory of the fciences, 
will, I hope, be made welcome, even with the fatigue of 
fqueezing through many thorny paths, before a proper view can 
be obtained of that ancient and ftupendous fabric. 

It 
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It will at the fame time fhow the hurt that Ariftotle has 
done to the reafoning faculty, by drawing it out of its natural 
courfe into devious paths. His artificial mode of reafoning, is no 
lefs fuperficial than intricate. I fay, fuperficial ; for in none of 
his logical works, is a fingle truth attempted to be proved by fyl- 
logifm that requires a proof : the propofitions he undertakes to 
prove by fyllogifm, are all of them felf-evident. Take for inftance 
the following propofition, That man, has a power of felf-motion. 
To prove this, he aflumes the following axiom, upon which in- 
deed every one of his fyllogifms are founded, viz. That whatever 
is true of a number of particulars joined together, holds true of 
every one feparately ; which is thus expreffed in logical terms. 
Whatever is true of the genus, holds true of every fpecies. Found- 
ing upon that axiom, he reafons thus : " All animals have a power 
*' of felf-motion : man is an animal : ergo^ man has a power 
*' of felf-motion." Now if all animals have a power of felf-mo- 
tion, it requires no argument to prove, that man, an animal, 
has that power : and therefore, what he gives as a conclufion or 
confequence, is not really fo ; it is not inferred from the funda- 
mental pr6pofition, but is included in it. At the fame time, the 
felf- motive power of man, is a fa<5l that cannot be known but 
from experience. I add, that the felf-motive power of man, is 
more clearly afcertained by experience, than that of any other a- 
nimal : and in attempting to prove man to be a felf-motive ani- 
mal, is it not abfurd, to found the argument on a propofition 
lefs certain than that undertaken to be demonftrated ? What is ^ 
here obferved, will be found applicable to the bulk, if not the 
whole, of his fyllogifms. 

It appears Angular, that Ariftotle himfelf never attempts to ap- 
ply his fyllogiftic mode of reafoning, to any fubjedl handled by 
him : on ethics, on rhetoric, and on poetry, he argues like a ra- 
tional being, without once putting in pradice any of his own rules. 

But 
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But how is it poffible, that a man of his capacity could long remain 
ignorant, how infufficient a fyllogifm is for difcovering any la- 
tent truth ? He certainly intended his fyflem of logics, chiefly, 
if not folely, for difputation : and if fuch was his purpofe, he has 
been wonderfully fuccefsful ; for nothing can be better contrived 
than that fyflem, for wrangling and difputing without end. He 
indeed in a manner profefles this to be his aim, in his books Dc 
Sophifticis eknchis. 

Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric of the Romifli fpi- 
ritual power (hall be laid low in the duft, and fcarce a veftige re- 
main, it will among antiquaries be a curious enquiry, What was 
the nature and extent of a tyranny, more oppreflivc to the minds 
of men, than the tyranny of ancient Rome was to their perfons. 
During every ftep of the enquiry, pofterity will rejoice over men- 
tal liberty, no lefs precious in their eyes than perfonal liberty. 
The defpotifm of Ariftotle with relpedl to the faculty of reafon, 
was no lefs complete, than that of the Bilhop of Rome with re- 
ipedl to religion ; and it has now become a proper fubjedl of cu- 
liofity, to enquire into the nature and extent of that defpotifm, 
froni which men are at lafl fet happily free. One cannot perufe 
the following fheets, without fympathetic pain for the weaknefs 
of man with refpedl to his noblefl faculty ; but that pain will 
redouble his fatisfadion, in now being left free to the didates of 
reafon and common fenfe. 

In my reveries, I have more than once compared Ariflotle's lo- 
gics to a bubble made of foap- water for amufing children ; a 
beautiful figure with fplendid colours ; fair on the outfide, empty 
within. It has for more than two thoufand years been the hard • 
fate of Ariflotle's followers, Ixion like, to embrace a cloud for a 
goddefs. — But this is more than fufficient for a preface : and I 
had almofl forgot, that I am detaining my readers from better 
-entertainment, ia liflening to Dr Reid. 

A 
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A Brief Account ofARisTOTLE^s Logic. 
With Remarks. 

CHAP. L 
Of the Firft Three Treatifes. 



Sect. i. Of the Author. 

ARiftotle had very uncommon advantages : bom in an age 
when the philofophical fpirit in Greece had long flourifhed^ 
and was in its greateft vigour j brought up in the court of Mace- 
don, where his father was the King's phyfician ; twenty years a fa- 
vourite fcholar of Plato, and tutor to Alexander the Great ; who 
both honoured him with his friendfliip, and fupplied him with 
every thing neceffary for the profecution of his enquiries. 

Thefe advantages he improved by indefatigable ftudy, and im- 
menfe reading. He was the firft we know, fays Strabo, who 
compofed a library. And in this the Egyptian and Pergame- 
nian kings, copied his example. As to his genius, it would 
be difrefpedlful to mankind, not to allow an uncommon ihare to 
a man who governed the opinions of the moft enlightened part of 
the fpecies near two thoufand years. 

If his talents had been laid out folely for the difcoverv of truth, 
and the good of mankind, his laurels would have remained for 
ever frelh : but he feems to have had a greater paffion for famfe 

than 
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than for truth, and to have wanted rather to be admired as the 
prince of philofophers, than to be ufeful : Co that it is dubious 
whether there be in his charadler moft of the philofbpher, or of 
the fophift. The opinion of Lord Bacon is not without probabi- 
lity. That his ambition was as boundlefs as that of his royal pu- 
pil, the one afpiring at univerfal monarchy over die bodies and 
fortunes of men, the other oyer their opinions. If this was the 
cafe, it cannot be faid, that the philofopher purfued his aim with, 
lefs induftry, lefs ability, or Icfe fucccfs, than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident marks of that philofbphical ^ 
pride, vanity, and envy, which have often fuUied the charader 
of the learned. He determines boldly things above all human 
knowledge ; and enters upon the moft difficult queftions, as his 
pupil entered on a battle, with full aflurance of fuccefs. He de- 
livers his decifions oracularly, and without any fear of miftake. 
Rather than confefs his ignorance^ he hides it under hard words 
and ambiguous expreflions, of which his interpreters can make 
what pleafes them. There is even reafbn to fufpedl, that he wrote 
often with affe<5ted obfcuritj, cither that the air of myftery might 
procure greater veneration, or that his books might be underftood 
only by the adepts who had been initiated in his philofophy. 

His conduA towards the writers that went before him has been 
much cenfured. After the manner of the Ottoman princes, fays 
Lord Verulam, he thought his throne could not be fecure unleft 
he killed all his brethren. Ludovicus Vivies charges him with 
detradling from all philofophers, that he might derive that glory 
to himfelf, of which he robbed them. He rarely quotes an au- 
thor but with a view to cenfure, and is not very fair in reprefent- 
ing the opinions which he cenfures. 

The faults we have mentioned are fuch as might be expefted 

in a man, who had the daring ambition to be trahfmitted to all 

future ages, as the prince of philofophers, as one who had carried 

Vol. II. Y every 
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every branch of human knowledge to its utmoft limit ; and who 
was not very fcrupulous about the means he took to obtain his 
end. 

We ought, however, to do him the juftice to obfervc, that al- 
though the pride and vanity of the ibphift appear too much in his 
writings in abftradl philofophy, yet in natural hiftory the fidelity 
of his narrations feems to be equal to his induftry ; and he always 
diftingiiifhes between what he knew and what he had by report. 
And even in abftradl philofophy, it would be unfair to impute to 
Arillotle all the faults, all the obfcurities, and all the contradic- 
tions that are to be found in his** writings. The greateft part, and 
perhaps the beft part, of his writings is loft. There is reafbn to 
doubt whether fome of thofe we afcribe to him be really his ; and 
whether what are his be not much vitiated and interpolated. Thefc 
fufpicions are juftified by the fate of Ariftotle's writings, which is 
judicioufly related, from the' beft authorities, in Bayle's dictiona- 
ry, under the article Tyrannion^ to which. I refer. 

His books in logic which remain, are, i. One book of the Ca^- 
tegories. 2. One of Interpretation. 3. • Firft Analytics, two 
books. 4. Laft Analytics, two books. 5. Topics, eight books. 6. Of 
Sophifms, one book. Diogenes Laertius mentions many others that 
are loft. Thofe I have mentioned have commonly been publiihed 
together, under the name of Ari/lotles Organon^ or his Logic ; and 
for many ages. Porphyry's Introdudlion to the Categories has beea 
prefixed to them* 



Sect. 2. Of Porphyrfs IntroduBkn. 

In this Introdudlion, which is addrefled to Chryfbarius, the 
author obferves. That in order to underftand Ariftotle's dodlrine 
Concerning the categories, it is neceflary to know what a gams 

is. 
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is, what a fpecies^ what a fpecific difference^ what a property^ and 
what an accident ; that the knowledge of thefe is alfo very ufeftd 
in definition, in divifion, and even in demonftration : therefore 
he propofcs, in this little tradl, to deliver fhortly and fimply the 
dodhine of the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetics, concerning 
iht& &yc predicables i avoiding the more intricate queflions con- 
cerning them ; fuch as. Whether genera and /pedes do really ex- 
ift in nature ? or. Whether they are only conceptions of the hu- 
man mind ? If they exift in nature. Whether they are corporeal 
or incorporeal ? and. Whether they are inherent in the obje(5ls of 
fenfe, or disjdined from them ? Thefe, he fays, are very difficult 
queflions, and require ac<: urate difcufllon ; but that he is not to 
meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very minutely each of the five 
words above mentioned, divides and fubdivides each of them, and 
chen purfues all the agreements and- di£Ferences between one and 
another through fixteen chapters. 



Sect. 3. Of the Categories. 

The book begins with an explication of what is meant by uni- 
focal Words, what by equivocal, and what by denominative. 
Then it is obferved, that what we fay is either fimple, without 
compofition or ftrudhire, as man^ horfe ; or, it has corapofitipn 
and ftru<5lurc, as, a man fights^ the horfe runs. Next comes a dif- 
tinclion between a fubjedl of predication ; that is, a fubje6l of 
which any thing is affirmed or denied, and a fubjedl of inhefion. 
Thefe things are faid to be inherent in a lubjedt, which although 
they are not a part of the fubjedl, cannot poflibly exift without it, 
as figure in the thing figured. Of things that are, fays Ariftotle, 
ibme may be predicated of a fubjedl, but are in no fubje(5l ; as, 

. Y 2 man 
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nmn may be predicated of James or John, but is not ia any fubr 
jed. Some again are in a fubjedt, but can be predicated of na 
fubjedl. Thus, my knowledge in grammar is in me as its fub- 
je<5l, but it can be predicated of no fubjedl; becaufe it is an m^ 
vidual thing. Some are both in a fubjedl, and may be predicated 
of a fubjedl, as fcience ; which is in the mind as its fubje<ft, and 
may be predicated of geometry. Laftly, Some things can nei- 
ther be in a fubjedl, nor be predicated of any fubjedl. Such are 
all individual fubftances, which cannot be predicated, becaujfe 
they are individuals ; and cannot be in a fubje<5l, becaufe they 
are fubftances. After fome other fubtilties about predicates and 
fubje<5ls, we come to the categories themfelves ; the things above 
mentioned being called by the fchoolmen the anteprdsdicamenta. It 
may be obferved, however, thatnotwithftanding the diftindlionnow 
explained, the being in a fubjeSiy and the being predicated truly ^ m 
fubje^j are in the Analytics ufed as fynonymous phrafes ; and thit 
variation of ftyle has led fome perfons to think that the Categodet 
were not wrote by Ariftotle. 

Things which may be exprefled without compofition or ftruc- 
ture, are, fays the author, reducible to the following heads. They, 
are either fiibjlance^ or quantity^ or quality^ or relati'ues^ or place^ 
or time^ or ha^oing^ or doings or fyffering. Thefe are the predi- 
caments or categories. The firft four are largely treated of in 
four chapters ; the others are flightly paffed over, as fufficiently 
clear of themfelves. As a fpecimen, 1 fhall give a fummary of 
what he fays on the category of fubftance. 

Subftances are either primary, to wit, individual fubftances, or 
lecondary, to wit, the genera and fpecies of fiibflances. Primary 
fubftances neither are in a fubjedl, ncwr can be predicated of a fubr 
jedl ; but all oth* things that exifl, either are in primary fubfbm* 
pes, or may be predicated of them. For whatevfer can be predi- 
cated of that which is in a fubjedl, may alfb beproiicated of the 

fubjedl 
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fubjed itfclf. Primary fubftances are more fubftances than the fe- 
edndary ; and of tht fecondary, the fpecies is more a fubftance 
than thfe genu6. If there were no primary, there could be no fe- 
condary fubftances. 

The properties of fubftance are thefe : 1. No fubftance is ca- 
pable 6f intenfion or remiffion. 2. No fubftance can be in any o* 
ther thing as its fubjedl of inhelion. 3. No fubftance has a con^ 
trary; for one fubftance cannot be contrary to another; nor can 
there be contrariety between a fubftance and that which is no 
fubftance. 4. The moft remarkable property of fubftance, is, that 
one and the fame fiibftance may, by fome change in itfelf, become 
the lubjeift of things that are contrary. Thus, the fame body 
may be at one time hot, at another cold. 

Let this ferve as a fpecimen of Ariftotle's manner of treating the 
categories. After them, we have fome chapters, which the fchoolr 
men call poftpradicamenta ; wherein, firft, the four kinds of oppo- 
fitionof terms are explained j to wit, relative^ prvuatvve^ oi contra- 
riety ^ and of contradtfltM. This is repeated in all fyftcms of lo- 
gic. Laft of all we have fiftinftions of the four Gredc words 
which anfwcr to the Latin ones, prius^ Jinml^ motus^ and habere. 



Sect. 4. Of the hook coAceming Interpretation, 

We are to confider, fays Ariftotle, what a noun is, what a: 
verb, what aflSbrmation, what negation, what fpeech. Words 
are the figns of what pafleth in the mind ; writing is the fign of 
words. The figns both of writing and of words are different in 
different nations, but the operations of mind fignified by them 
are the fame. There are fome operations of thought which ax^c 
neither true nor falfe. Thefe are exprcfTed by ntouns or verbs 
fingly, and without compofition^ 



1^4 
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A noun is a found which by compiacSl fignifies fomething witbh 
out refpedl to time, and of which no part has fignification by it- 
felf. The cries of beads may have a natural fignification, butthej 
are not nouns. We give that name only to founds which have 
their fignification by compadt. The cafes of a noun, as the ge- 
nitive, dative, are not nouns. Non homo is not a noun, but, for 
diftindlion's fake, may be called a nomen infinitum. 

A verb fignifies fomething by compadl with relation to time. 
Thus, 'ualet is a verb ; but valet udo is a noun, becaufe its fignifib- 
cation has no relation to time. It is only the prefent tenfe of the 
indicative that is properly called a verb ; the other tenfes and 
moods arc variations of the verb. Non valet may be called a vcr^ 
bum infinitum. 

Speech is found fignificant by compact, of which fbme part is 
alfo fignificant. And it is either enunciativc, or not enunciative. 
Enunciative fpcech is that which s^BSjrms or denies. As to fpeech 
which is not enunciative, fuch as a prayer or wifh, the confident-- 
tion of it belongs to oratory, or poetry. Every enunciative fjpeech 
muft have a verb, or fome variation of a verb. Affirmation is the 
enunciation of one thing concerning another. Negation is the e- 
nunciation of one thing from another. Contradidlion is an affirm 
mation and negation that are oppofite. This is a fimmiary of 
the firft fix chapters. 

The feventh and eighth treat of the various kinds of enuncia- 
tions or propofitions, univerfal, particular, indefinite, and fingu- 
lar ; and of the various kinds of oppofition in propofitions, and 
the axioms concerning them. Thefe things are repeated in every 
fyflem of logic. In the ninth chapter he endeavours to prove, by 
a long metaphyfical reafoning, that propofitions refpe(Sling futurt 
conii'.igencies are not, determinately, either true or faffe ; and 
that if they were, it would follow, that all things happen ncceP- 

fajily. 
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fiurily, and could not have been otherwife than as they are. The 
remaining chapters contain many minute obfervations concerning 
the equipollency of proportions both pure and modal. 



C H A P. IL 

Remarks. 

Sect. i. On the Five Predicabks. 

'T^HE writers on logic have borrowed their materials almofl en- 

tirely from Ariftotle's Organon, and Porphyry's Introdudlion. 

The Organon however was not wrote by Ariftotle as one wort 

It comprehends various tradls, wrote without the view of making 

them parts of one whole, and afterwards thrown together by his 

^itors under one name on account of their affinity. Many of his 

looks that are loft would have made a part of the Organon, if 

^ey had been faved. 

The three treatifes of which we have given a brief account, are 

^nconnedled with each other, and with thofe that follow. And 

^although the firft was undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry, and 

the two laft probably by Ariftotle, yet I confider them as the 

venerable remains of a philofophy more ancient than Ariftotle, 

J^chytas of Tarentum, an eminent mathematician and philofo- 

jher of the Pythagorean fchool, is (aid to have wrote upon the ten 

categories. And the five predicables probably had their origin in 

the fame fchool. Ariftotle, tho' abundantly careful to do juftice 

to himfelf, does not claim the invention of either. And Porphyry, 

without 
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without afcribiag the latter to Ariftotle, profeflbs oaly to deliver 
the doi^rine of the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetic*, ccsb- 
ceming them* 

The writers on logic having divided that fciencc into three 
parts ; the firft treating of fimple apprehenfion, and of terms ; the 
fecond, of judgement, and of propofitions ; and the third, of rea<- 
foning, and of fyllogifms. The materials of the firft part are ta- 
ken from Porphyry's Introdudlion, and the Categories j and thofe 
of the fecond from the book of Interpretation. 

A predicable, according to the grammatical form of the word^ 
might feem to fignify, whatever may be predicated, that is, af- 
firmed or denied,, of fome fubjedl. And in this fenfe every predi- 
cate would be a predicable. But the logicians give a difierent 
meaning to the word. They divide propofitions into certain clafles, 
according to the relation which the predicate of the propofitioa 
bears to the fubjed. The firfl clafs is that wherein the predicate 
is the genus of the fubjedl ; as when we iky, ThU is a triangle^ 
Jupiter is a planet. In the fecond clais, the predicate is ^ /pedes of 
the fubjeA ; as when we fay. This triangle is right-angled. A 
third clafs is when the predicate is the fpecific difference of the 
fubje^k ; as when we fay. Every triangle has three Jides^ and tbne 
angles. A fourth when the predicate is a property of the fubjed; 
as when we fay. The angles of every triangle are equal to two r^bt 
angles. And a fifth clafs is when the predicate is fbojiething acci- 
dental to the fubje<St ; as when we fay. This triangle is ncatfy 
dra^tm. 

Each of thefe clafles comprehends a great variety of proportions, 
having different fubjeds, and different predicates ; but in each 
clafs the relation between the predicate and the fubjecl is the fame. 
Now it is to this relation that logicians have given the name of 
a predicable. Hence it is, that altho' the number of predicates 
be infinite, yec the number of predicables can be no greater than 

that 
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low any imperfedlion in this ancient divifion, he endeavours ta 
reftrain the meaning of the word predicable^ fo as to obviate ob- 
jedlions. Thofe things only, fays he, are to be accounted predi- 
cables, which may be aflSrmed of many individuals^ trulfj properly^ 
and immediately. The confequence of putting fuch limitations up- 
on the word predicable is, that in many propofitions, perhaps in 
moft, the predicate is not a predicable. But admitting all his li- 
mitations, the enumeration will dill be very incomplete : for of 
many things we may affirm truly, properly, and immediately, 
their cxiflence, their end, their caufe, their eflPedl, and various rc^ 
lations which they bear to other things. Thefe, and perhaps 
many more, are predicables in the drift fenfe of the word, no lefi. 
than the five which have been fo long famous. 

Altho' Porphyry, and all fubfequent writers, make the predi^ 
cables to be, in number, five ; yet Ariftotle himfelf, in the begin- 
ning of the Topics, reduces them to four ; and demonftrates, that 
they can be no more. We fhall give his demonftration when we 
come to the Topics ; and Ihall only here oblerve, that as Biu'gerf- 
dick juflifies the fivefold divifion, by reftraining the meaning of 
die word predicable ; fo Ariftotle juftifies the fourfold divifion, by 
enlarging the meaning of the words property and accident. 

After all, I apprehend, that this ancient divifion of predicables, 
with all its impcrfedlions, will bear a coniparifon with thofe 
which have been fubftituted in its fl^ad by the moft celebrated mo^ 
dern philofophcrs. 

Locke, in his Eflay on the Human Underftanding, having laid 
it down as a principle. That all our knowledge confifts in percei- 
ving certain agreements and difagreements between our ideas, re- 
duces thefe agreements and difagreements to four heads : to wit, 
I. Identity and Diverfity ; 2. Relation ; 3. Coexiftence ; 4. Real 
Exiftence {a). Here are four predicables given as a complete e- 

(a) Book 4. chap. i. 

numeration. 
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of every thing which can be either the lubjeA or the predicate of 
a propofition. So that as every foldier belongs to fome company, 
and every company to fbme regiment ; in like manner ^very thing 
that can be the objeft of hmnan thought, has its place in oixe or. 
other of the ten categories ; and by dividing and fubdividing pro- 
perly the feveral categories, all the notions that enter into the hu- 
man mind may be muflered in rank and file, like an army in the 
day of battle. 

The perfedlion of the division of categories into ten heads, has 
been ftrenuoufly defended by the foUovrers of Ariftotle, as well as 
that of the five predicables. They are indeed of kin to each o- 
ther. They breathe the fame fpirit, and probably had the fame 
origin. By the one we are taught to marfhal every term that caa 
enter into a propofition, either as fubjedt or predicate ; and by 
the other, we are taught all the poffible relations which the fub- 
jeift can have to the predicate. Thus, the whole furniture of the 
human mind is prefented to us at one view, and contraded, as it 
were, into a nut-fhell. To attempt, in fo early a period, a .me- 
thodical delineation of the vaft region of human knowledge, ac- 
tual and poffible, and to point out the limits of every diftridl, was 
indeed magnanimous in a high degree, and deferves our admira- 
tion, while we lament that the human powers are unequal to fb 
bold a flight. 

A regular diftribution of things under proper clafles or heads, 
is, without doubt, a great help both to memory and judgement. 
And as the philofopher's province includes all things human aiid 
divine that can be obje(Sls of enquiry, he is naturally led to at- 
tempt fome general divifion, like that of the categories. And the 
invention of a divifion of this kind^ which the fpeculative part of 
mankind acquiefced in for two thoufand years, marks a fuperiori- 
ty of genius in the inventer, whoever he was. Nor does it appear, 
that the general divifions which, fince the decline of the Peripate- 
tic 
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tic philofophy, have been fubftituted in place of the ten categories, 
are more perfedt. 

Locke has reduced all things to three categories ; to wit, fub* 
fiances, modes, and relations. In this divilion, time, fpace, and 
number, three great objedls of human diought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatife of Human Nature has reduced all 
things to two categories ; to wit, ideas, and impreflions : a divi- 
fion which is very well adapted to his fyftem ; and which puts 
me in mind of another made by an excellent mathematician in a 
printed thelis I have feen. In it the author, after a fevere cen- 
lure of the ten categories of the Peripatetics, maintains, that there 
neither are nor can be more than two categories of things j to wit, 
data^ and qudsftta. 

There are two ends that may be propofed by fuch divifions. 
The firft is, to methodize or digeft in order what a man adlually 
knows. This is neither unimportant nor impradticablej and in 
proportion to the folidity and accuracy of a man's judgement, his 
divifions of things which he knows, will be elegant and ufeful. 
The fame fubjedl may admit, and even require, various, divifions, 
according to the different points of view from which we contem- 
plate it : nor does it follow, that becaufe one divifion is good, 
therefore another is naught. To be acquainted with the divifions 
of the logicians and metaphyficians, without a fuperftitious at- 
tachment to them, may be of ufe in dividing the fame fubjeds^ 
or even thofe of a different nature. Thus, Quintilian borrows 
from the ten categories his divifion of the topics of rhetorical ar- 
gumentation. Of all methods of arrangement, Ae mod antiphi- 
lofophical feems to be the invention of this age ; I mean, the ar- 
ranging the arts and fciences by the letters of the alphabet, in dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedies. With thefe authors the categories are, 
A, B, C, &c. 

Another end commonly propofed by fuch divifions, but very 

rarely 
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rarely attained, is, to cxliauft the fubjcdl divided ; fo that nothing 
tliat beloPigs to it fliall be omitted. It is one of the general rules 
of divifion in all fyftems of logic, That the divifion fliould be ade* 
quate to the fubjccl divided: a good rule, without doubt; bat 
very often beyond the reach of human power. To make a per- 
fe<5l divifion, a man niuft have a perfecft coniprehcnfion of the 
whole fubjccl at one view. When our knowledge of the fubjedl is 
imperfect, any divifion we can make of it, mnft be like the firft 
fl^etch of a painter, to be extended, contra(5lcd, or mended, as 
the fubjedl fliall be found to require. Yet notliing is more' conii* 
mon, not only among the ancient, but even among modern phi* 
lofophers, than to draw, from their incomplete divifions, con- 
clufions which fuppofe them to be perfcifl. 

A divifion is a repofitory which the philofopher frames for hold- 
ing his ware in convenient order. The philofopher maintains, 
that fuch or fuch a thing is not good ware, becaufe there is no 
place in his ware-room that fits it. We are apt to yield to this 
argument in philofophy, but it would appear ridiculous in any ou- 
tlier traffic. 

Peter Ramus, who had the fpirit of a reforn^er in philofophy, 
and who had a force of genius fufficient to fliake the Arifloteliaa 
fabric in many parts, but infufficient to eredl any thing more fo- 
lid in its place, tried to remedy the impcrfedlion of philofophical 
divifions, by introducing a new manner of dividing. His divi- 
fions always confifted of two members, one of which was contra- 
didlory of the other; as if one fliould divide England into Middle- 
fex and what is not Middlefex. It is evident that thefe two mem- 
bers comprehend all England : for the logicians obferve, that a 
term, along with its contradi(3:ory, comprehend all things. In 
the fame manner, we may divide what is not Middlefex into Kent 
and what is not Kent. Thus one may go on by divifions and 
fubdivifions that arc abfolutely complete. This example may 

ferye 
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ferve to give an idea of the fpirit of Ramean divifions, which were 
in no fmall reputation about two hundred years ago. 

Ariftotle was not ignorant of this kind of diviiion. But he 
ufed it only as a touchftone to prove by induction the perfc(flion 
of fome other divifion, which indeed is the bed ufe that can be 
made of it ; when applied to the common purpofe of divifion, it 
is both inelegant, and burdenfome to the memory ; and, after it 
has put one out of breath by endlefs fubdivifions, there is ftill a 
negative term left behind, which fhows that you are no nearer 
the end of your journey than when you began. 

Until fome more effedlual remedy be found for the imperfec- 
tion of divifions, I beg leave to propofe one more fimple than that 
of Ramus. It is this : When you meet with a divifion of any 
fubjedl imperfectly comprehended, add to the laft member an 
et cetera. That this et catera makes the divifion complete, is un- 
deniable ; and therefore it ought to hold its place as a member, 
and to be always underftood, whether exprefled or not, until clear 
and pofitive proof be brought, that the divifion is complete with- 
out it. And this fame et cetera {hall be the repofitory of all mem- 
bers that fliall in any future time ftiew a good and valid right to a 
property in the fubje(5l. 



Sect. 3. On Difiitiflions. 

Having faid fo much of logical divifions, we fliall next make 
fome remarks upon diftinclions. 

Since the philofophy of Ariftotle fell into difrepute, it has 
been a common topic of wit and raillery, to enveigh againft me- 
taphyfical diftindlions. Indeed the abufe of them in the fchola- 
ftic ages, feems to juftify a general prejudice againft them : and 
fhallow thinkers and writers have good reafon to be jealous of dif- 

tindions. 
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tindlions, becaufe they make fad work when applied to their flim- 
fy compofitions. But every man of true judgement, while he 
condemns diftindlions that have no foundation in the nature of 
things, muft perceive, that indifcriminately to decry diflindlions, 
is, to renounce all pretenfions to juft reafoning : for as falfe rea- 
foning commonly proceeds from confounding things that are dif- 
ferent, fo without diftinguifliing fuch things, it is impoflible to 
avoid error, or detedl fophiftry. The authority of Aquinas, or 
Suarez, or even of Ariftotle, can neither ftamp a real value upon 
diftindlions of bafe metal, nor ought it to hinder the currency of 
thofe that have intrinfic value. 

Some diftindlions are verbal, others are real. The firft kind 
diftinguilh the various meanings of a word j fome of which may 
be proper, others metaphorical. Diftindlions of this kind make 
a part of the grammar of a language, and are often abfurd when 
tranflated into another language. Real diftindlions are equally 
good in all languages, and fuffer no hurt by tranflation. They 
diftinguifh the different fpecies contained under fome general no- 
tion, or the different parts contained in one whole. 

Many of Ariftotle's diftin<5lions are verbal merely ; and there- 
fore more proper materials for a didlionary of the Greek language 
than for a philofophical treatife. At leaft, they ought never to 
have been tranflated into other languages, when the idiom of the 
language will not jullify them : for this is to adulterate the lan- 
guage, to introduce foreign idioms into it without neceffity or 
ufe, and to make it ambiguous where it was not. The diftinc- 
tions in the end of the Categories of the four words prius^ ftmut^ 
motusj and habere^ are all verbal. 

The modes or fpecies of prius^ according to Ariftotle, are five. 
One thing may be prior to another ; firft, in point of time ; fe- 
condly, in point of dignity ; thirdly, in point of order ; and fb 
forth. The modes of/tmul are only three. It feems this word was 

not 
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not ufed in the Greek with fo great latitude as the other, although 
they are relative terms. 

The modes or fpecies of motion he makes to be fix, to wit, ge- 
neration, corruption, increafe, decreafe, alteration, and change 
of place. 

The modes or fpecies of A^w/w^ are eight, i. Having a quali- 
ty or habit, as having wifdom. 2. Having quantity or magni- 
tude. 3. Having things adjacent, as having a fword. 4. Ha- 
iring things as parts, as having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on a part, as having a ring on one's finger. 6. Contain- 
ing, as a cafli is faid to have wine. 7. PoffeflSng, as having lands 
or houfes. 8. Having a wife. 

Another diftindtion of this kind is Ariflotle's diftindlion of cau- 
fts ; of which he makes four kinds, efficient, material, formal, 
and final. Thefe diftin^ons may deferve a place in a didionary 
of the Greek language ; but in Englifh or Latin they adulterate 
Ac language. Yet fo fond were the fchoolmen of diftindlions of 
this kind, tiiat they added to Ariftotle's enumeration, an impul-- 
five caufe, an exemplary Caufe, and I don't know how many more; 
We ftem to have adopted into Englifli a final caufe ; but it is 
merely a term of art, borrowed from the Peripatetic philofophy, 
without neceffity or ufe: for the Englifli word end is as good as 
fnal caufcy though not fo long nor fo learned. 



Sect. 4. On Defnitions, 

k remains that we make fome remarks on Ariftot Vs definitions^ 
which have expofed him to much cenfure and ridicule. Yet I 
Aink it muft be allowed, that in things which need definition, 
and admit of it, his definitions are commonly judicious and accu-^ 
latc ; and had he attempted to define fiich things only, his ene-^ 
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mics had wanted great matter of triumph, I believe it may like- 
wife be faid in his favour, that until Locke's effay was wrote, 
there was nothing of importance delivered by philofophers with 
regard to definition, beyond what Ariflotle has faid upon that fub- 

jea. 

He confiders a definition as a fpeech declaring what a thing is. 
Every thing eflfential to the thing defined, and nothing more, mud 
be contained in the definition. Now the eflence of a thing con- 
fifts of thefe two parts : Firft, What is common to it with other 
things of the fame kind ; and, fecondly, What diftinguifhes it 
from other things of the fame kind. The firft is called the genus 
of the thing, the fecond its fpecific difference. The definition there- 
fore confifts of thefe two parts. And for finding them, we mud 
have recourfe to the ten categories ; in one or other of which eve- 
ry thing in nature is to be found. Each category is a genus y and 
is divided into fo many fpecies, which are diftinguilhed by their 
fpecific differences. Each of thefe fpecies is again fubdivided in- 
to fo many fpecies, with regard to vhich it is a gemxs. This di- 
vifion and fubdivifion continues until we come to the lowed fpe- 
cies, which can only be divided into individuals, didinguifhed 
fi-om one another, ,nqt by any fpecific difference, but by acci- 
dental differences of time, place, and other circumdances. 

The category itfelf being the highed genus, is in no re(pe<9t a 
fpecies, and the lowed fpecies is in no refpeA a genus ; but every 
intermediate order is a genus compared with thofe that are below 
it, and a fpecies conapared with thofe above it. To find the de- 
finition of any thing, therefore, you mud take the genus which 
is immediately above its place in the category, and the fpecific 
difference^ by which it is didinguiflied from other fpecies of the 
izxxit genus. Thefe two make a perfedl definition. This I take to 
be the fubdance of Aridotle's fydem ; and probably the fydem 
of title Pythagorean fchool before Aridotle, concerning definition. 
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But notwithftanding the fpecious appearance of this fyftem, it 
has its defers. Not to repeat what was before faid, ot the imper- 
fedlion of the divifion of things into ten categories, the fubdivi- 
fions of each category are no lefs imperfedl. Arillotle has given 
fome fubdivifions of a few of them ; and as far as he goes, his fol- 
lowers pretty unanimoufly take the fame road. But when they 
attempt to go farther, they take very different roads. It is evi* 
dent, that if the feries of each category could be completed, and 
the divifion of things into categories could be made perfeft, ftill 
the higheft genus in each category could not be defined, becaule 
it is not a fpecies ; nor could individuals be defined, becaufe they 
have no fpecific difference. ^ There are alfo many fpecies of things, 
whofe fpecific difference cannot be expreffed in language, even - 
when it is evident to fenfe, or to the underftanding. Thus, green, 
red, and blue, are very diftindl fpecies of colour ; but who can ex- 
prefs in words wherein green differs from red or blue ? 

Without borrowing light from the ancient fyftem, we may per- 
ceive, that every definition muft confift of words that need no de- 
finition; and that to define the common words of a language that 
have no ambiguity, is trifling, if it could be done ; the only ufe 
of a definition being to give a clear and adequate conception of the 
meaning of a word. 

The logicians indeed diftinguifh between the definition of a 
word, and the defijiition of a thing ; confidering the former as 
the mean office of a lexicographer, but the laft as the grand work 
of a philofopher. But what they have faid about the definition 
of a thing, if it has a meaning, is beyond my comprehenfion. 
All the rules of definition agree to the definition of a word : and if 
they mean by the definition of a thing, the giving an adequate 
conception of the nature and eflence of any thing that exiits ; this 
is impoffible, and is the vain boaft of men unconfcious of the 
weaknefs of human underftanding. 

A a 2 The 
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The works of God are all imperfe<5lly known by us. We fee 
their outfide, or perhaps we difcover feme of their qualities and 
relations, by obfervation and experiment, affifted by reafoning ; 
but we can give no definition of the meaneft of them which com- 
prehends its real eflence. It is juftly obferved by Locke, that no- 
minal eilences only^ whid^ are the creatures of our own minds, 
are perfcdlly comprehended by us, or can be properly defined j 
and even of theie there are many too fimple in their nature to ad- 
mit of definition. When we cannot give precifion to our notions 
by a definition, we miift endeavour to do it by attentive refledtion 
upon them, by obferving minutely their agreements and difiPer- 
cnces, and efpecially by a right underftanding of the powers of 
our own minds by which fuch notions are formed. 
^ The principles laid down by Locke with regard to definition, 
and with regard to the abu& of words, carry convidiion along 
with them ; and I take them to be one of the mod important im- 
provements made in logic fince the days of Ariftotle ; not fo much 
becaufe they enlarge our knowledge, as becaufe they make us ien- 
fible of our ignorance, and fliew that a great part of what ipecu- 
ladve men have admired as profound phiiofophy, is only a dark- 
ening of knowledge by words without underdanding^ 

If Ariftotle had underftood thofe principles, many of his defini- 
tions, which furnifh matter of triumph to his enemies, had never 
leen the light : let us impute them to the times rather than to the 
man. The fublime Plato, it is faid, thought it neceflary to hare 
the definition of a man, and could find none better than Animal 
implume bipes ; upon which Diogenes ifent to his icheol a cock witk 
his feathers plucked ofi^, defiring to know whether it was a man 
or not* 

Sect. 
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i Segt. 5. On the Structure of Speech. 

The few hints contained in the beginning of the book concern^ 
ing Interpretation, relating to the ftru<5ture of fpeech, have been 
left out in treatifes oi logic, as belonging rather to grammar ; yet 
I ap{»*ehend this is a rich field of philofophkal fpeeulation. Lanr 
gaage being the <xpre& image of human dhiought, the analyfis oi 
the one muft correfpond to that of the other. Nouns adjc(9ivc 
and fubftantive, verbs acSlive and paflivc, with their various 
moods, tenfes, and perfons, muft be expreflive of a like variety in 
the modes of thought Things which are diftinguifhed in all lan- 
guages, fuch as fubftance and quality, action and paflion, caufe 
and efie^Sb, muft be diftinguiihed by die natural powers of tSie hu- 
man mind. ^ The pfailoibphy of grammar, and that of the human 
underftanding, ftre more nearly allied than 10 commonly ima- 
gined. 

The ftrudhire of language was purfaed to a conliderable -extent, 
by the ancient commentators upon diis book of Ariftotle. Their 
ipeculations upon this iiibjofi, which are neither the kaft inge* 
nious nor the leaft.u&ful part of the Peripatetic philofophy, were 
segleSed for many ages, and lay buried in ancient manufcripts, 
or in books little known, till they were lately brought to light by the 
karned Mr Harm in his Hermes. 

The definitions given by Ariftotle, of a noun, of a verb, and 
of fpeech, will hardly bear examination. It is eafy in pradlice to 
diftinguifti the various parts of fpeech ; but very difficult, if at 
all poflibk, to give accurate definitions of them. 

He abfcrves juftly, that befides that kind of fpeech called a prtn 
pafkian^ which is always either true or falfe, tbere are other kinds 
which are neither true nor falfe j fuch as, a prayer, or wilh ; to 

which 
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which we may add, a queftion, a command, a promife, a con- 
trail, and many others. Thefe Ariftotle pronounces to have no- 
thing to do with his fubjedl, and remits them to oratory, or po- 
etry ; and fo they have remained banifhed from the regions of 
philofophy to this day : yet I apprehend, that an analyfis of fuch 
fpeeches, and of the operations of mind which they exprefs, would 
be of real ufe, and perhaps would difcover how imperfedl an e- 
numeration the logicians have given of the powers of human un- 
derlUnding, when they reduce them to fimple apprehenfion^ 
judgement, and reafoning. 



Sect. 6. On Propqfttions. 

Mathematicians ufe the word propojition in a larger fenfc tha« 
logicialis. A problem is called a propofition in mathematics, but 
in logic it is not a propofition : it is one of thctfe fpeeches which 
are not enunciative, and which Ariftotle remits to oratory or 
poetry. 

A propofition, according to Ariftotle, is a fpeech wherein one 
thing is afllrmed or denied of another. Hence it is eafy to diftin- 
guifh the thing aflBrmed or denied, which is called the predicate^ from 
the thing of which it is affirmed or denied, which is called the 
Jubjefi ; and thefe two are called the terms of the propofition. Hence 
like wife it appears, that propofitions are either affirmative or ne- 
gative ; and this is called their quality. All affirmative propofi- 
tions have the fame quality, fo likewife have all the negative ; but 
an affirmative and a negative are contrary in their quality. 

When the fubjedl of a propofition is a general term, the predi- 
cate is affirmed or denied, either of the whole, or of a part. 
Hence propofitions are diftinguiftied into univerfal and pardculan 
All men are mortal^ is an univerfal propofition j Some men are leamr' 
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td^ is a particular, and this is called the quantity of the propofitiM. 
All univerfal propofitions agree in quantity, as alfb all particu- 
lar : while an univerfal and a particular are faid to differ in quan- 
tity. A propofition is called indejinite^ when there is no mark ei- 
ther of univerfality or particularity annexed to the fubjedl : thus, 
Man is of few days ^ is an indefinite propofition; but it muft be 
^inderftood either as univerfal or as particular, and therefore is 
not a third fpecies, but by interpretation is brought under one of 
the other two. 

There are alfb fingular propofitions, which have not a general 
term but an individual for their fubjed ; as, Alexander nvas a 
great conqueror. Thefe are confidered by logicians as univerfal, 
becaufe, the fubjed being indivifible, the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the whole, and not of a part only. Thus all propofitions, 
with regard to quality, are either affirmative or negative ; and with 
regard to quantity, are univerfal or particular ; and taking in both 
quantity and quality, they arc univerfal affirmatives, or univerfal 
negatives, or particular affirmatives, or particular negatives. 
Thefe four kinds, after the days of Ariflotle, came to be named 
by the names of the four firfi vowels. A, E, I, O, according to 
the following diflich : 

Afferit Ay negat jE, fed univerfaliter ambiS ; 
Afferit /, negat (?, fed particulariter ambo. 

When the young logician is thus far inflrudled in the nature of 
propofitions, he is apt to think there is no difficulty in analyfing 
any propofition, and fhewing its fubjeifl and predicate, its quan- 
tity and qmaUty ; and indeed, unlefs he can do this, he will be un- 
able to apply the rules of logic to ufe. Yet he will find, there are 
fome difficulties in this analyfis, which are overlooked by Ariflotle 
altogether j and altho' they are fometimes touched, they are not 
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removed by his followers. For, i. There are propoiitions in 
which it is difloicult to find a fubjedl and a predicate j as in thefe, 
// raifiSj It fnoivs. 2. In fome propofitions either term may be 
made the fubjedl or the predicate as you like bcft ; as in this, Fzr- 
tue is the road to happinefs. 3. The fame example may fcrve to 
fhew, that it is fometimes diflGicult to fay, whether a propofition 
be aniverfal or particular. 4. The quality of fome proportions is 
fo dubious, that logicians have never been able to agree whedier 
they be affirmative or negative ; as in this propofition, Wbatruer 
is infentient is not an animal. 5. As there is one clafs of propofitions 
which have only two terms, to wit, one fubjedl and one predicate, 
which are called categorical propofitions ; fo there are many clafles 
that have more than two terms. What Ariflotle delivers in this 
book is applicable only to categorical propofitions ; and to them 
only the rules concerning the converfion of propofitions, and con* 
ceming the figures and modes of fyllogifms, are accommodated^ 
The fubfequent writers of logic have taken notice of fome of the 
many clafTes of complex propofitions, and have given rules adapt- 
ed to them ; but finding this work endlefs, they have Itift us XA 
aoaanage the refi by the rules of common fenfe. 
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CHAP. III. 
Account of the Firft Analytics. 

Sect, i^ Of the Cmverften of Projpofitions. 

TN attempting to give fome account of the Analytics and of the 
^ Topics of Ariftotle, ingenuity requires tne to confefs, that 
tho' I have often purpofed to read the whole with care, and to 
underftand what is intelligible, yet my courage and patience al- 
ways failed before I had done. Why Ihould I throw away fb much 
time and painful attention upon a thing of fo little real ufe ? If 
I had lived in thofe ages when the knowledge of Ariftotle's Orga- 
non intitled a man to the higheft rank in i^iloibphy, ambition 
might have induced me to employ upon it fome years painful 
ftudy ; and lefs, I conceive, would not be fufficient. Such reflec- 
tions as thefc, always got the better of my refblution, when the firft 
ardor began to cool. All I can fay is, that 1 have read fome parts 
of the different books with car?, fome flightly, and fome perhaps 
not at all. 1 have glanced over the whole often, and when any 
thing attraiSed my attention, have dipped into it till my appetite 
was fatisfied. Of all reading it is the moft dry and the moft pain* 
ful, employing an infinite labour of demonftration, about things 
of the moft abftradl nature, delivered in a laconic ftyle, and of- 
ten, I think, with affedled obfcurity ; and all to prove general 
propofitions, which when applied to particular inftances appear 
fclf-evident. 

Vol. IL B b There 
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There is probably but little in the Categories, or in the book 
©f Interpretation, which Ariftotle could claim as his own inven- 
tion : but the whole theory of fyllogifms he claims as his own^ 
and as the fruit of much time and labour. And indeed it is a 
ftately fabrick, a monument of a great genius, which we could 
wifh to have been more ufefully employed. There muft be fome- 
thing however adapted to pleafe the human underftanding, or ta 
flatter human pride, in a work which occupied men of fpeculatioa 
for more than a thoufand years. Thefe books are called Analytics^ 
becaufe the intention of them is to refolve all reafbnipg into its 
fimple ingredients. 

The firft book of the Firll Analytics, confifting of forty-fix chap- 
ters, may be divided into four parts ; the firft treating of the con- 
verfion of propofitions ; the fecond, of the ftrudhire of fyllogifins 
in all the different figures and modes ; the third, of the invention 
of a middle term ; and the luft, of the refolution of fyllogifms* 
We fhall give a brief account of each. 

To convert a propofition, is to infer from it another propofition, 
whofe fubjedl is the predicate of the firft, and whofe predicate is 
the fubje(5t of tlie firft. This is reduced by Ariftotle to three 
rules. I. An univerfal negative may be converted into an unL- 
verfal negative: thus. No man is a quadruped ^^ therefore. No qua*' 
druped is a uimi. 2. An univerfal aflSbrmative can be converted 
only into a particnlar affirmative : thus. All me?t are mortal \ there?- 
fore, Some mortal beings are men. 3. A particular affirmative may- 
be converted into a particular affirmative : as. Some men are juft\ 
therefore. Some jujl perfons are men\ When a propofition may be 
converted without changing its quantity, tliis is C2i\[&dL Jimple con^ 
verfion ; but when the quantity is diminilhed, as in the univerfal 
affirmative, it is called converfion per accidens. 

There is another kind of converfion, omitted in this place by 
Ariftotle^ but fupplied by his followers, called converjion by contrary 
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pofttion^ in which the term which is contradidlory to the predicate 
is put for the fubjecfl, and the quality of the propofition is chan- 
ged ; as, All animals are fentient ; therefore, What is infentient is not 
an animal. A fourth rule of converfion therefore is. That an uni- 
verfal affirmative, and a particular negative, may be converted by 
contrapofition. 



Sect. 2. Of the Figures and Modes of pure Syllogifms. 

A fyllogifm is an argument, or reafoning, confiding of three 
propofitions, the laft of which, called the concliifiofi^ is inferred from 
the two preceding, which are called the premifes. The conclufion 
having two terms, a fubjeifl and a predicate, its predi<:ate is called 
the major term, and its fubjedl the minor term. In order to prove 
the conclufion, each of its terms is in the premifes compared with 
a third term, called the middle term. By this means one of the 
premifes will have for its two terms the major term and the middle 
term ; and this premife is called the major premife, or the fnajor 
propofition of the fyllogifm. The other premife mud have for its 
two terms the minor term and the middle term, and it is called the 
minor propofition. Thus the fyllogifm confifts of three propofi- 
tions, diflinguifhed by the names of the major^ the minor ^ and 
the conclufion : and altho' each of thefe has two terms, a fubjedl 
and a predicate, yet there are only three different terms in all. 
The major term is always th p predicate of the conclufion, and is 
alfo either the fubjedl or predicate of the major propofition. The 
minor term is always the fubjedl of the conclufion, and is alfo ci- 
ther the fubjedl or predicate of the minor propofition. The middle 
term never enters into the conclufion, but (lands in both premifes, 
cither in the pofition of fubjedl of of predicate. 

According to the various pofitions which tlie middle tenn may 
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have in the premifes, fyllogifms are faid to be of various figures^ 
Now all the poffible pofitions of the middle term are only four : 
for, firft, it may be the fubjedl of the major propofition, and the 
predicate of the minor, and then the fyllogilin is of the firft fi- 
gure ; or it may be the predicate of both premifes, and then the 
fyllogifm is of the fecond figure ; or it may be the fubjetSl of both^ 
which makes a fyllogifm of the third figure ; or it may be the 
predicate of the major propofition, and the fubjeifl of the minor, 
which makes the fourth figure. Ariftotle takes no notice of the 
fourth figure. It was added by the famous Galen, and is often 
called the Galenical fgure^. 

There is another divifion of fyllogifms according to their modeSb. 
The mode of a fyllogifin is determined by the quality and quan- 
tity of the propofitions of which it confifts. Each of the three 
proportions mull be either an univerfal affirmative, or an luxi^ 
verfal negative, or a particular aflirmative, or a particular nega- 
tive. Thefe io\xv kinds of propofitions, as was before obfervcd^ 
have been named by the four vowels, A, E, I^ O ; by which 
means the mode of a fyllogifm is marked by any three of thofe 
four vowels. Thus A, A, A, denotes that mode in which tiie ma- 
jor, minor, and conclufion, are all univerfal aflirmativcs ; £, A^. E^ 
denotes that mode in which the major and condufion are univeiv 
fal negative?, and the minor is an imiverfal affirmative. 

To know all the poffible modes, of fyllogifin, we mull find haw 
many different combinations may be made of three out of the four 
vowels, and from the art of comb3?;{ation the number is found t» 
be fixty-four. So many poffible modes there are in every figure^ 
confequeptly in the three figures of Ariftotle there are one hun- 
dred and ninety-two, and in all the four figures two hundred and 
fifty-fix. 

Now the theory of fyllogifin requires, that we fliew what are 
the particular modes in each figure, which do, or do not, form a 

iuft 
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only when it is the fubjedl of an univerfal propofition, but when 
it is the predicate of a negative propofition ; on the other hand, 
a term is faid to be taken particularly, when it is either the fub- 
jedl of a particular, or the predicate of an aflSrmative propofition. 



Sect. 3. Of the Invention of a Middle Term. 

The third part of this book contains rules general and fpecial 
for the invention of a middle term ; and this the author conceives 
to be of great utility. The general rules amount to this, That 
you are to confider well both terms of the propofition to be proved; 
their definition, their properties, the things which may be affirm- 
ed or denied of them, and thofe of which they may be affirmed 
or denied : thofe things colleded together, are the materials from 
which your middle term is to be taken. 

The fpecial rules require you to confider the quantity and qua- 
lity of the propofition to -be proved, that you may difcover in 
what mode and figure of fyllogifm the proof is to proceed. Then 
from the materials before colledled, you mud feek a middle term 
which has that relation to the fubjecfl and predicate of the propo- 
fition to be proved, which the nature of the fyllogifm requires. 
Thus, fuppofe the propofition 1 would prove is an univerfal af-- 
firmative, I know by the rules of fyllogifms, that there is only 
one legitimate mode in which an univerfal affirmative propofition 
can be proved ; and that is the firft mode of the firft figure. I 
know likewife, that in this mode both the premifes muft be uni- 
verfal affirmatives ; and that the middle term muft be the fubje<a 
of the major, and the predicate of the minor. Therefore of the 
terms colledled according to the general rule, I feek out one or 
xnore which have thefe two properties ; firft. That the predicate of 
ri^e propofition to be proved can be univerfally affirmed of it ; and, 
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lecondly, That it can be univerfally afErmed of the fubjedl of the 
propofition to be proved. Every term you can find which has 
thofe two properties, will ferve you as a middle term, but no o- 
ther. In this way, the author gives fpecial rules for all the va- 
rious kinds of propofitions to be proved ; points out the various 
modes in which they may be proved, and the properties which 
the middle term muft have to make it fit for anfwering that end. 
And the rules are illuftrated, or rather, in my opinion, pur- 
pofely darkened, by putting letters of the alphabet for the feveral 
terms. 



Sect. 4. Of the remaining part of the Firjl BooL 

The refolution of fyllogifms requires no other principles but 
thofe before laid down for conftrudling them. However it is 
treated of largely, and rules laid down for reducing reafoning ta 
fyllogifms, by fupplying one of the premifes when it is under- 
flood, by redlifying inverfions, and putting the propofitions in the 
proper order. 

Here he fpeaks alfo of hypothetical fyllogifms ; which, he ac- 
knowledges, cannot be refolved into any of the figures, although 
there be many kinds of them which ought diligently to be ob- 
ferved ; and which he promifes. to handle afterwards. * But this- 
promife is not fulfilled,^ as far as I know, in any of his works^ 
that are extant.. 



Sect. 5. Of the Second Book of the Fuji Analytics.. 

The fecond book treats of the powers of fyllogifms, and fhowSj, 
in twenty- feven chapters, how we may perform many feats by 

theniy 
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thcin^ and what figures and modes are adapted to each. Thus, 
in fome fyllogifms feveral diftindt conclufions may be drawn from 
the fame premifes : in fome, true conclufions may be drawn from 
falfe premifes : in fome, by aflfuming the conclufion and one 
premifc, you may prove the other ; you may turn a diredl fyllo- 
gifm into one leading to an abfurdity. 

We have likewife precepts given in this book, both to the afifail- 
ant in a fyllogiflical difpute, how to carry on his attack with art, 
fb as to obtain the vidlory ; and to the defendant, how to keep 
the enemy at fuch a diftance as that he fhall never be obliged to 
yield. From which we learn, that Ariftotle introduced in his own 
fchool, the pradlice of difputing fyllogiftically, inftead of the rhe- 
torical difputations which the ibphifls were wont to ufe in more 
ancient times. 



CHAP. IV. 

Remarks. 

Sect. i. Of the Converjion of Propofitions. 

XX7 E have given a fiinunary view of the theory of pure fyllo- 
gifms as delivered by Ariftotle, a theory of which he claims 
the fole invention. And I believe it will be difficult, in any fcience, 
to find fo large a fyftem of truths of fo very abftradl and fo gene- 
ral a natiu-e, all fortified by demonftration, and all invented and 
perfeiSled by one man. It flxows a force of genius, and labour of 

inveftigation^ 
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very propofition the fubjea mufl be a fubflantive, or have the 
force of a fubftantive ; and the predicate muft be an adjedlive, or 
have the force of an adjeaive. Hence it follows, that when the 
fubjea is an individual, the propofition admits not of converfion^ 
How, for inftance, fhall we convert this propofition, God is om- 
nifcient ? 

Thefc obfervations fhow, that the doarine of the converfion 
of propofitions is not fo complete as it appears. The rules are 
laid down without any limitation ; yet they are fitted only to one 
clafs of propofitions, to wit, the categorical ; and of thefe only to 
fuch as have a general tcnn for their fubjea. 



Sect. 2. On Additions made to Atiftotlcs Theorj. 

Although the logicians have enlarged the firft and fecond parts 
of logic, by explaining fome technical words and diftinaions 
which Ariftotle had omitted, and by giving names to fome kinds 
of propofitions which he overlooks ; yet in what concerns the theo- 
ry of categorical fyllogifms, he is more full, more minute and 
particular, than any of them: fo that they feem to have thought 
this capital part of the Organon rather redundant than deficient. 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to the three mention- 
ed by Ariftotle. But there is reafon to think that Ariftotle omitted 
the fourth figure, not through ignorance or inattention, but of 
defign, as containing only fome indirea modes, which, when 
properly exprefled, fall into the firft figure. 

It is true alfo, that Peter Ramus, a profefled enemy of Ariftotle, 
introduced fome new modes that are adapted to fingular propofi- 
tions ; and that Ariftotle takes no notice of fingular propofitions, 
either in his rules of converfion, or in the modes of fyllogifiii^ 
But the friends of Ariftotle have fliewn, that this improvement 
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of Ramus is more fpecious than ufeful. Singular propofitions 
have the force of univerfal propofitions, and are fubjedl to the 
fame rules. The definition given by Ariftotle of an univerfal pro- 
pofition applies to them ; and therefore he might think, that there 
was no occafion to multiply the modes of fyllogifm upon their ac- 
count. 

Thefe attempts, therefore, Ihow rather inclination than power, 
to difcover any material defedl in Ariftotle's theory. 

The mod valuable addition made to the theory of categorical 
lyllogifms, feems to be the invention of thofe technical names 
given to the legitimate modes, by which they may be eafily 
remembered, and which have been comprifed in thefe barbarous 
verfes. 

Barbara^ Celarentj Darii^ Ferio^ dato primae ; 
CefarCy Camejlris^ Feftino^ Baroco^ lecundae ; 
Tertia grande fonans recitat Darapti^ Felapton ; 
Adjungens Difamis^ Datifty Bocardoy Ferifon. 

In thefe verfes, every legitimate mode belonging to the three fi- 
gures has a name given to it, by which it may be diftinguifhed 
and remembered. And this name is fo contrived as to denote its 
nature : for the name has three vowels, which denote the kind of 
each of its propofitions. 

Thus, a fyllogifm in BocarJo mufl be made up of the propofi- 
tions denoted by the three vowels, O, A, O ; that is, its major 
and conclufion muft be particular negative propofitions, and its 
minor an univerfal aflSlrmative ; and being in the third figure, the 
middle term muft be the fubjedl of both premifes. 

This is the myftery contained in the vowels of thofe barbarous 
words. But there are other myfteries contained in their confo- 
nants : for, by their means, a child may be taught to reduce any 
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fyllogifm of the fecond or third figure to one of the firft. So that 
the four modes of the firft figure being diredlly proved to be con- 
clufive, all the modes of the other two are proved at the fame time^ 
by means of this operation of redudlion. For the rules and man- 
ner of this redudlion, and the different fpecies of it, called ojlat^ 
five and per impojpbile^ I refer to the logicians, that I may not dif^ 
clofe all their myfteries. 

The invention contained in thefe verles is fo ingenious, and fb 
great an adminicle to the dextrous management of fyllogifins^ 
that I think it very probable that Ariftotle had fome contrivance 
of this kind, which was kept as one of the fecret dodlrines of his 
fchool, and handed down by tradition, until fome body brought 
it to light. This is offered only as a conjedlure, leaving it to 
thofe who are better acquainted with the moft ancient conmienta-- 
tors on the Analytics, either to refute or to confirm it. 



Sect. 3. On Examples ufed to ilhi/trate this Theory^ 

We may obferve, that Ariftotle hardly ever, gives examples of 
real fyllogifms to illuftrate his rules. In demonftrating the leg^tt^ 
mate modes, he takes A, B, C, for the terms of the fyllogifxn» 
Thus, the firft mode of the firft figure is demonftrated by hinx 
in this manner. " For,'' fays he, " if A is attributed to every 
*^ B, and B ta every C, it follows neceffarily, that A may be at- 
^* tributed to every C." For difproving the illegitimate modes^ he 
ufes the fame manner; with this difference, that he commonly for 
an example gives three real terms, fuch as, bcmum^ habittu^ pruden^ 
tia ; of which three terms you are to make up a fyllogifm of the 
figure and mode in queftion, which will appear to be inconclu-^ 
five. 

The coounentators, and fyftematical writers in logic, have £ip- 
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plied this defedl ; and given us real examples of every legitimate 
mode in all the figures. This we muft acknowledge to be chari- 
tably done, to aflift the imagination in the conception of matters 
fb very abftradl ; but whether it was prudently done for the ho- 
nour of the art, may be doubted. I am afraid this was to unco- 
ver the nakednefs of the theory ; and has contributed much to 
bring it into contempt : for when one confiders the filly and un- 
inftrudlive reafonings that have been brought forth by this grand 
organ of fcience, he can hardly forbear crying out, ParturiurU 
mantes y et nafcitur ridiculus mus. Many of the writers of logic arc 
acute and ingenious, and much pradlifed in the fyllogiftical art; 
and there muft be fome reafon why the examples they have given 
of fyllogifms are fo lean. 

We fliall fpeak of the reafon afterwards j and Ihall now give a 
fyllogifm in each figure as an example. 

No work of God is bad ; 

The natural paflions and appetites of men are the work of God j 

Therefore none of them is bad. 
In this fyllogifin, the middle term, ivork of God^ is the fubjedt 
of the major and the predicate of the minor ; fo that the fyllogifm 
18 of the firft figure. The mode is that called Celarent ; the ma- 
jor and conclufion being both xmiverial negatives, and the minor 
an imiverfal afiirmative. It agrees to the rules of the figure, as 
the major is univerfal, and the minor afiirmative ; it is alfo agree? 
able to all the general rules ; fo that it maintains its charader 
in every trial. And to fhow of what duftile materials fyllogifins 
are made, we may, by converting fimply the major propdition, 
reduce it to a good fyllogifm of the fecond figure, and of the mode 
CtfarCy thus: 

Whatever is bad is not the work of God ; 

All the natural paflions and appetites of men are the work of God j 

Therefore they are not bad* 

Another 
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Another 'example : 

Every thing virtuous is praife-worthy ; 

Some pleafures are not praile-worthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not virtuous. 
Here the middle term praife-'worthy being the predicate of both 
premifes, the fyllogifm is of the fecond figure ; and feeing it is 
made up of the propofitions, A, O, O, the mode is Baroco. It 
will be found to agree both with the general and fpecial rules : 
and it may be reduced into a good fyllogifm of the firft figure up- 
on converting the major by contrapofition, thus : 

What is not praife-worthy is not virtuous ; 

m 

Some pleafures are not praife-worthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not virtuous. 
That this fyllogifm is conclufive, common fenfe' pronounces, 
and all logicians mud allow ; but it is fomewhat unpliable to 
rules, and requires a little draining to make it tally with them. 

That it is of the firft figure is beyond difpute ; but to what mode 
of that figure Ihall- we refer it ? This is a queftion of fome difii- 
culty. For, in the firft place, the premifes feem to be both nega- 
tive, which contradidls the third general rule; and moje^ver, it 
is contrary to a fpecial rule of the firft figure. That the minor 
fhould be negative. Thefe are the difficulties to be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two negative particles in the ma- 
jor are equivalent to an affirmative ; and that therefore the major 
propofition. What is not praife-^ivorthy^ is not *uirtuouSy is to be ac- 
counted an affirmative propofition. This, if granted, folves one 
difficulty ; but the other remains. The moft ingenious folution, 
therefore, is this : Let the middle term be not praife-ivorthy. Thus, 
making the negative particle a part of the middle term, the fyllo- 
giim Hands thus : 

Whatever is not praifc-ivorthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleafures are not praifs-ivorthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not virtuous. 

By 
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may be affirmed of all the fpccies and individuals belonging to 
that genus ; and that what is denied of the whole genus, may be 
denied of its fpecies and individuals. The four modes of the firft 
figure are evidently included in this axiom. And as to the legiti- 
mate modes of the other figures, they are proved by reducing 
them to fome mode of the firft. Nor is tlicre any other principle 
affumed in thefe redudlions but the axioms concerning the con- 
verfion of propofitions, and in fome cafes the axioms concerning 
the oppofition of propofitions. 

As to the illegitimate modes, Ariftotle has taken the labour to 
try and condemn them one by one in all the three figures : but 
this is done in fuch a manner that it is very painful to follow hinu 
To give a fpecimen. In order to prove, that thofe modes of the 
firft figure in which the major is particular, do not conclude, he 
proceeds thus : " If A is or is not in fome B, and B in every C, 
** no conclufion follows. Take for the terms in the affirmative 
** cafe, goody habity prudencCy in the negative, goody habity igtUH 
" rancer This laconic ftyle, the ufe of fymbols not familiar, 
and, in place of giving an example, his leaving us to form one 
from three affigned terms, give fuch embarraflxnent to a reader, 
that he is like one reading a book of riddles. 

Having thus afcertained the true and falfe modes of a figure, 
he fubjoins the particular rules of that figure, which feem to be 
deduced from the particular cafes before determined. The gene- 
ral rules come laft of all, as a general corollary from what goes be- 
fore. 

I know not whether it is fipom a diffidence of Ariftotle's demon- 
ftrations, or from an apprehenfion of their obfcurity, or from a 
defire of improving upon his method, that almoft all the writers 
in logic I have met with, have inverted his order, beginning 
where he ends, and ending where he begins. They firft demon- 
ftratc the general rules, which belong to all the figures, from 

three 
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and if there is any defedl of evidence in the axioms, this defedl 
will be communicated to the whole edifice raifed upon them. 

It may even be fufpeded, that an attempt, by any method, to 
demonftrate, that a fyllogifm is conclufive, is an impropriety 
fomewhat like that of attempting to demonftrate an axiom. In a 
juft fyllogifm, the connexion between the premifes and the con- 
clufion is not only real, but immediate ; fo that no propofition 
can come between them to make their connedlion more appa- 
rent. The very intention of a fyllogifm is, to leave nothing to 
be fupplied that is neceffary to a complete demonftration. There- 
fore a man of common underftanding, who has a perfedl com- 
prehenfion of the premifes, finds himfelf under a neceflity of ad- 
mitting the conclufion, fuppofing the premifes to be true ; and 
the conclufion is connedled with the premifes with all the force of 
intuitive evidence. In a word, an immediate conclufion is fecn 
in the premifes, by the light of common fenfe ; and where that ii 
wanting, no kind of reafoning will fupply its place. 



Sect. 5. On this Theofy^ mifidered as an Engine of Science. 

The flow progrefs of ufeful knowledge, during the many ages in 
which the fyllogiftic art was moft highly cultivated as the only 
guide to fcience, and its quick progrefs fince that art was difufed, 
fuggeft a prefumption againft it ; and this prefvunption is ftrength- . 
ened by the puerility of the examples which have always been 
brought to illuftrate its rules. 

The ancients feem to have had too high notions, both of the force 
of the reafoning power in man, and of the art of fyllogifm as its 
guide. Mere reafoning can carry us but a very little way in moft fub- 
je<fls. By obfervation, and experiments properly condudled, the ftock 
of human knowledge may be enlarged without end j but the power 
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of reafbning alone, applied with vigour through a long life, would 
only cany a man round, like a horfe in a mill, who labours hard, 
but makes no progrefs. There is indeed an exception to this ob- 
fervation in the mathematical fciences. The relations of quantity 
are fo various, and fo fufceptible of exadt menfuration, that long 
trains of accurate reafoning on that fubjedl may be formed, and 
conclufions drawn very remote from the firft principles. It is in 
this fcience, and thofe which depend upon it, that the power of 
reafoning triumphs : in other matters its trophies are inconfider- 
able. If any man doubt this, let him produce, in any fubjedl 
unconnedled with mathematics, a train of reafoning of fomc 
length, leading to a conclufion, which without this train of rea- 
foning would never have been brought within human fight. E- 
very man acquainted with mathematics can produce thoufands of 
fuch trains of reafoning. I do not fay, that none fuch can be pro- 
duced in other fciences ; but I believe they are few, and not eafily 
found J and that if they are found, it will not be in fubjedls that 
can be expreffed by categorical propofitions, to which alone the 
theory of figure and mode extends. 

In matters to wWch that theory extends, a man of good fenfc, 
who can diftinguifh things that diflfer, and avoid the fnares of am- 
biguous words, and is moderately pradlifed in fuch matters, fees 
at once all that can be inferred from his premifes ; or finds, that 
there is but a very fliort ftep to the conclufion. 

When the power of reafoning is fo feeble by nature, efpecially 
in fubjedls to which this theory can be applied, it would be un- 
reafonable to expedl great effeds from it. And hence we fee the 
reafon why the examples brought to illuftrate it by the mod inge- 
nious logicians, have rather tended to bring it into contempt. 

If it fliould be thought, that the fyllogiftic art may be an ufe- 
ful engine in mathematics, in which pure reafoning has ample 
fcope : Fii-ft, It may be obferved, That fadls are unfavourable to 
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this opinion : for it does not appear, that Euclid, or ApoUomuSi 
or Archimedes, or Hugens, or Newton, ever made the lead ufe 
of this art ; and I am even of opinion, that no ufe can be made 
of it in mathematics. I would not wifh to advance this raftily, 
fince Ariftotle has faid, that mathematicians reafon for the moft 
part in the firft figure. What led him to think fo was, that the 
firfl figure only yields conclufions that are univerfal and affirma- 
tive, and the conclufions of mathematics are commonly of that 
kind. But it is to be obferved, that the propofitions of mathema- 
tics are not categorical propofitions, confifling of one fubjedl and 
one predicate. They exprefs fome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account mull have three terms. The 
quantities compared make two, and the relation between them is 
a tliird. Now to fuch propofitions we can neither apply the rules 
concerning the converfion of propofitions, nor can they enter into 
a fyllogifin of any of the figures or modes. We obferved before, 
that this converfion, A is greater than jB, therefore B is lefs than A^ 
does not fall within the rules of converfion given by Ariftotle or 
the logicians ; and we now add, that this fimple reafoning, A is 
equal to JS, and B to C\ therefore A is equal to C, cannot be brought 
into any fyllogifm in figure and mode. There are indeed fyllo- 
gifms into which mathematical propofitions may enter, and of 
fuch we fhall afterwards fpeak : but they have nothing to do with 
the fyftem of figure and mode. 

When we go without the circle of the mathematical fciences, I 
know nothing in which there feems to be fb much demonftration 
as in that part of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
fyllogifm ; but the few remarks we have made, ftxew, that it has 
fome weak places : and befides, this fyftem cannot be ufed as an 
engine to rear itfelf. 

The compafs of the fyllogiftic fyftem as an engine of fcience, 
may be difcemed by a compendious and general view of the con- 
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Sect. 6. On Modal Syllogifms. 

Categorical propofitdons, befides their quantity and quality, 
have another affedlion, by which they are divided into pure and 
modal. In a pure propofition, the predicate is barely affirmed or 
denied of the fubjed ; but in a modal propofition, the affirmation 
or negation is modified, by being declared to be neceflary or con- 
tingent, or poffible or impoffible. Thefe are the four modes ob- 
ferved by Ariftotle, from which he denominates a propofition 
modal. His genuine difciples maintain, that thefe are all the 
modes that can affedl an affirmation or negation, and that the e- 
numeration is complete. Others maintain, that this enumeration 
is incomplete ; and that when an affirmation or negation is faid 
to be certain or uncertain, probable or improbable, this makes a 
modal propofition, no lefs than the four modes of Ariftotle. Wc 
Ihall not enter into this difpute ; but proceed to obferve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to fyllogifms as well as to 
propofitions. A pure fyllogifm is that in which both premifes are 
piu-e propofitions. A modal fyllogifm is that in which either of 
the premifes is a modal propofition. 

The fyllogifms of which we have already faid {o much, are 
thofe only which are pure as well as categorical. But when we 
confider, that through all the figures and modes, a fyllogifin 
may have one premife modal of any of the four modes, while the 
other is pure, or it may have both premifes modalj and that they 
may be either of the fame mode or of different modes ; what pro- 
digious variety arifes from all thefe combinations ? Now it is 
the bufinefs of a logician, to fhew how the conclufion is aflfeded 
in all this variety of cafes. Ariftotle has done this in his Firft Ana- 
lytics, with immenfe labour j and it will not be thought fVrangc, 

that 
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moft acute philofopher would have faved the great labour he has 
beftowed on this lubjedl. 

Burgerfdick, after enumerating five claffes of modal fyllogifins, 
obferves, that they require many rules and cautions, which Aii- 
ftotle hath handled diligently ; but as the ufe of them is not great^ 
and their rules are very difficult, he thinks it not worth while to 
enter into the difcuffion of them ; recommending to thofe who 
would underftand them, the mod learned paraphrafe of Joannes 
Monlorius, upon the firft book of tlie Firft Analytics. 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years back that have 
fallen into my hands, have pafled over the rules of modal fyllogifins 
with as little ceremony. So that this great branch of the dodkine 
of fyllogifm, fo diligently handled by Ariftotle, fell into heglcdl, 
if not contempt, even while the dodlrine of pure fyllogifins con- 
tinued in the higheft efteem. Moved by thefe authorities, I fhall 
let this do6h-ine reft in peace, without giving the leaft diftutbance 
to its afhes. 



Skgt. 7. On Syllogifms that do not belong to Figure and Mode. 

Ariftotle gives fome obfervations upon imperfeft fyllogifms : 

fuch as, the Enthimema, in which one of the premifes is not c»- 

prefled but underftood : Indudlion, wherein we coUedl an univcr- 

fal from a full enumeration of particulars : and FxampUs, which 

are an imperfedl indudlion. The logicians have copied Ariftoitle 

upon thefe kinds of reafoning, without any confiderable imprdve- 

ment. But to compenfate the modal fyllogifms, which they have 

laid afide, they have given rules for fcveral kinds of fyllogifm, of 

which Ariftotle takes no notice. Thefe may be reduced to two 

claffes. 

The firft clafs comprehends the fyllogifms into which any cxclu- 

five. 
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gain it. Protagoras found him a very apt fcholar ; but, after 
he had made good progrefs, he was in no hafte to plead cau^ 
fes. The mafter, conceiving that he intended by this means tx) 
fhift off his fecond payment, took, as he thought, a (ure me- 
thod to get the better of his delay. He fued Euathlus before 
the judges ; and, having opened his caufe at the bar, he pleaded 
to this purpofe. O mod foolifh young man, do you not fee^ 
that, in any event, I muft gain my point ? for if the judges 
give fentence for me, you muft pay by their fentence ; if a-- 
gainft me, the condition of our bargain is fulfilled, and you 
have no plea left for your delay, after having pleaded and gained 
" a caufe. To which Euathlus anfwered. O moft wife mafter, 
*' I might have avoided the force of your argument, by not 
** pleading my own caufe. But, giving up this advantage, do 
** you not fee, that whatever fentence the judges pafs, I am fafe ? 
** If they give fentence for me, I am acquitted by their fentence ; 
** if againft me, the condition of our bargain is not fulfilled, bj 
** my pleading a caufe, and lofing it. The judges, thinking the 
arguments unanfwerable on both fides, put off the caufe to a 
long day.'* 
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CHAP. V. 
Accofunt of the remaixung books of the Organon* 

Sect. i. 0/ the Lqfi Analytics. 

IN the Firft Analytics, fyllogifms arc coniidered in rcfpcA of 
their fonn ; they are now to be confidercd in refped of their 
matter. The form lies in the ncceflary conneiftion between the 
premifes and the coticlvrfion ; and where fuch a connedlion is 
wanting, they are faid to be informal, or vicious in point of 
form. 

But where there is no fault in die form, there may be in the 
matter; that is, in the propofitions of which they are compofed, 
which may be true or falfe, probable or improbable. 

When the premifes are certain, and the conclufion drawn from 
them in due form, this is demonftration, and produces fcience. 
Such fyllogifms are called apodi&ical\ and are handled in the two 
books of the Laft Analytics. When the premifes are not certain, 
but probable only, fuch fyllogifms are called dialedical ; and of 
them he treats in the eight books of the Topicks. But there are 
fome fyllogifms which feem to be perfedi both in matter and form, 
when they are not really fo : as, a face may feem beautiful which 
is but painted. Thefe being apt to deceive, and produce a falfe 
opinion, are csAled fophi/iical ; and they are the fubjecft of the book 
concerning Sophifms. 

To return to t&e Laft Analytics, which treat of demonftration 
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and of fcience : We £hall not pretend to abridge thofe books ; for 
Ariftotle's writings do not admit of abridgement : no man can fay 
what he fays in fewer word# ; and he is not often guilty of repeti- 
tion. We fliall only giv^Yome of his capital conclufions, omitting 
his long reafonings and nice diflindlions, of which his genius was 
wonderfully produdlive. 

All demonftration muft be built upon principles already known ; 
and thefe upon others of the fame kind ; until we come at laft to 
firft principles, which neither can be demonftrated, nor need to 
be, being evident of themfelves. . 

We cannot demonftrate things in a circle, fupporting the con- 
clufion by thd premifes, and the prcmifes again by the conclufion. 
Nor can there be an infinite number of middle terms between the 
firft principle and the conclufidn. 

In all demonftration, the firft principles, the couclufion, and 
all the intermediate propofitions, muft be neceflary, gbneral, and 
eternal truths : for of things fortuitous, contingent, or mutable, 
or of individual things, there is no demonftration. 

Some demonftrations prove only, that the thing is thus aficdled ; 
others prove, why it is thus affedted. The former may be drawn 
from a reniote caufe, or from an efiedi: : but the latter muft be 
drawn from an immediate caufe ; and are the moft pcrfe<ft. 

The firft figure is beft adapted to demonftration, becaufe it af- 
fords conclufions univerfally aflirmative ; and this figure is com- 
monly ufed by the mathematicians. 

The demonftration of an aflirmative propofition is preferable to 
that of a negative ; the demonftration of an imiverfal to that of a 
particular ; and direiSl demonftration to that ad ahfurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the conclxifion. 

There cannot be opinion and fcience of the fame thing at the 
fame time. 

In the fecond book we are taught, that the queftions that may 
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be put, with regard to any thing, are four : i . Whether the 
thing be thus aflfedled. 2. Why it is thus affedled. 3. Whether 
it exifts. 4. What it is. 

The laft of thefe queftions Ariftotle, - in good Greek, calls the 
What is it of a thing. The fchoolmen, in very barbarous Latin, 
called this, the quiddity of a thing. This quiddity, he proves by 
many arguments, cannot be demonflrated, but muft be fixed by a 
definition. This gives occafion to treat of definition, and how a 
right definition fhould be formed. As an example he gives a de- 
finition of the number three^ and defines it to be the firft odd 
nuqaber. 

In this book he treats alfo of the four kinds of caufes ; efficient, 
material, formal, and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, the manner in which 
we acqiiire firft principles, which are the foundation of all demon- 
ftration. Thcfc are not innate, becaufe we may be for a great 
part of life ignorant of them : nor can they be deduced demonftra- 
tively from any antecedent knowledge, otherwile they would not 
be firft principles. Therefore he concludes, that firft principles 
are got by indudlion, from the informations of fenfe. The fenfes 
give us informations of individual things, and from thefe by in- 
dudlion we draw general conclufions : for it is a maxim with 
Ariftotle, That there is nothing in the underflatiding which 
was not before in fome fenfe. 

The knowledge of firft principles, as it is not acquired by de- 
moiifbration, ought not to be called fcience ; and therefore he calls 
it intelligence. 
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Sect. 2. Of the Topics. 

The profefled defign of the Topics is, to Ihew a method by which 
ft man may be able to reafon with probability and confiiftencj 
upon every queftion that may occur. 

Every queftion is either about the genus of the fubjeA, or its 
fpecLfic difference, or fome diing proper to it, or fomething acci-^ 
dental. 

To prove that this divifion is complete, Ariftotle reafons thus : 
Whatever is attributed to a fubjed, it muft either be, that the 
fubjedl can be reciprocally attributed to it, or that it cannot. If 
the fubjecft and attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute either 
declares what the fubjedl is, and then it is a definition ; or it does 
not declare what the fubjedl is, and then it is a property. If the 
ftttribute cannot be reciprocated, it muft be fomething contained 
in the definition, or not. If it is contained in the definition of 
the fubjedl, it muft be the genus of the fubjecft, or its fpecific difi^ 
ference ; for the definition confifts of thefe two. If it is not con-^ 
tained in the definition of the fubjeA, it muft be an accident. 

The furniture proper to fit a man for arguing dialedlically may 
be reduced to thefe four heads: i. Probable propofitions of all 
forts, which may on occafion be afTumed in an argument. 2. Dif^ 
tinftions of words which jire nearly of the fame fignification. 
3. Diftia<flions of things which are not fo far afunder but that they 
may be taken for one and the fame. 4. Similitudes. 

The fecond and the five following books are taken up in enume- 
rating the topics or heads of argument that may be ufed in que- 
ftions about the genus, the definition, the properties, and the ac-^ 
cidents of a thing ; and occafionally he introduces the topics for 
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The lafl book of the Topics is a code of the laws, according to 
which a fyllogiftical difputation ought to be managed, both on 
the part of the aflailant and defendant. From which it is evident, 
that this philofopher trained his difciples to contend, not for the 
truth merely, but for vidlory. 



Sect. 3. Of the hook concerning Sophtfms. 

A fyllogifm which leads to a falfe conclufion, muft be vicious, 
either in matter or form : for from true principles nothing but 
truth can be juflly deduced. If the matter be faulty, that is, if 
either of the premifes be falfe, that premife muft be denied by the 
defendant. If the form be faulty, fome rule of fyllogifm is tranf- 
grefTed ; and it is the part of the defendant to fhew, what general 
or fpecial rule it is that is tranfgreffed. So that, if he is an able 
logician, he will be impregnable in the defence of truth, and may 
refift all the attacks of the fophift. But as there are fyllogifms 
which may feem to be perfedl both in matter and form, when 
they are not really fo, as a piece of money may feem to be good 
coin, when it is adulterate ; fuch fallacious fyllogifms are confi- 
dered in this treatife, in order to make a defendant more expert in 
the ufe of his defenfive weapons. 

And here the author, with his ufual magnanimity, attempts to 
bring all the fallacies that can enter into a fyllogifm under thirteen 
heads ; of which fix lie in the didlion or language, and feven not 
in the didlion. 

The fallacies in didlion are, i . When an ambiguous word is 
taken at one time in one fenfe, ' and at another time in another. 
2. When an ambiguous phrafe is taken in the fame manner. 3; 
and 4. are ambiguities in fyntax ; when words are conjoined 
in fyntax that ought to be disjoined ; or disjoined when they 

ought 
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ought to be conjoined. 5. is an ambiguity in profody, accent, 
or pronunciation. 6. An ambiguity arifing from fome figure of 
ipeech. 

When a fophifin of any of thefe kinds is tranflated into another 
language, or even rendered into unambiguous expreflions in the 
fame language, the fallacy is evident, and the fyllogifm appears 
to have four terms. 

The feven fallacies which are faid not to be in the didlion, but 
in the thing, have their proper names in Greek and in Latin, by 
which they are diftinguifhed. Without minding their names, we 
fliall give a brief account of their nature. 

1. The firft is. Taking an accidental conjundlion of things for 
a natural or neceflary connedlion : as, when from an accident we 
infer a property ; when from an example we infer a rule ; when 
from a fingle adl we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that abfolutely which ought to be taken compara- 
tively, or with a certain limitation. The conftrudlion of language 
often leads into this fallacy : for in all languages it is common to 
ufe abfolute terms, to fignify things which carry in them fome fe- 
cret comparifon ; or to ufe unUmited terms, to fignify what from 
its nature muft be limited. 

3. Taking that for the caufe of a thing which was only an oc- 
cafion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the queftion. This is done, when the thing to be 
proved, or fome thing equivalent, is aflumed in the premifes. 

5. Miftaking the queftion. When the conclufion of the fyllo- 
^fm is not the thing that ought to be proved, but fomething elfe 
that is miftaken for it. 

6. When that which is not a confequence is miftaken for a conr 
fequence ; as if, becaufe all Africans are black, it were taken for 
granted that all blacks are Africans. 

7. The laft fallacy lies in propofitions that are complex, and 
Vol. II. . f f imply 
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imply two aflSmations, whereof one may be true, and the other- 
falfe J fo that whether you grant the propofition, or deny it, you 
are intangled : as when it is aflSrmed, that fuch a man has left off 
playing the fool. If it be granted, it implies, that he did play the 
fool formerly. If it be denied, it implies-, or leems to imply," 
that he plays the fool fUll. 

In this enumeration, vje ought, in juftice to Ariftotle, to expe<5l 
bnly the fallacies incident to categorical fyllogifms. And I do 
ndt £nd, that the logicians have made any additions to it whea 
taken in this view ; altho' they have given fome other fallacies that 
are incident to fyllogifms of the hypothetical kind, particularly 
the fallacy of an incomplete enumeration in disjun45livc fyllo- 
gifms and dilemmas. 

The' diflPerent fpecies of fbphifms above mentioned are not fo 
precifely defined by Ariftotle, or by fubfequent logicians, but 
that they allow of great latitude in die application ; and it is often 
dubious under what particular fpecies a fophiftical fyllogifm 
ought to be claffed. We even find the iame example brought un- 
der one fpecies by one author, and under another fpecies by an- 
ther. Nay, what is more ftrange, Ariftotle himfelf employs a 
long chapter in proving by a particular indu(5lion, that all the feven 
may be brought under that which we have called miftaking the que^ 
Jlioriy and which is commonly called ignoratio elenchi. And in- 
deed the proof of this is eafy, without that laborious detail which 
Ariftotle ufes for the purpofe : for if you lop off from the conclu- 
fion of a foJ)hiftical fyllogifm all that is -not fupported by the pre- 
mifes, the conclufion, in that cafe, will always be found different 
from that which ought to have been proved ; and fo it falls under 
the ignoratio elenchi. 

It was probably Ariftotle's aim, to reduce all the poffible va- 
riety of fophifms, as he had attempted to do of juft fyllogifms, to. 
certain definite fpecies : but he feems to befenfible that he had 
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fallen ihort in dxis laft attempt When i genufi is properly di- 
vided into its fpecies, the fpecies fliould not only, when taken to- 
gether, exhsiufl the whole genus ; but bvery fpecies fhould have 
its own'precindl fo accurately ddfined, that one fhall not encroach 
upon another.: And when an individual can be faid to belong to 
!two or three different fpecies, the divifion is imperfe<^ ; yet this 
is the cafe of Ariftotle's divifion of the fophifms, by his own ac- 
knowledgement. It ought not therefore to be taken for a divifion 
ftridly logical. It may rather be compared to the feveral fpecies 
or forms of aiSlion invented in law for the redrefs of wrongs. For 
every wrong there is a remedy in law by one adion or another : 
but fometimes a man may take his choice among feveral different 
anions. So every fbphiftical fyllogifm may, by a little art, be 
■brought under one or other of the fpecies mentioned by Ariftotle, 
and very often ybu may take your choice of two or three. 

Befides the eniimeration of the various kinds of fophifms, there 
are many other things in this treatife concerning the art of mana- 
ging a fyllogiftical difpute with an antagonift. And indeed, if the 
pafiion for this kind of litigation, which reigned for fo many a- 
ges, fhould ever again lift up its head, we may predidl, that the 
Organon of Ariftotle will then become a fafhionable ftudy : for it 
contains fuch admirable materials and documents for this art, 
that it may be faid to have brought it to a fcience. 

The conclufion of this treatife ought not to be overlooked : it 
manifeftly relates, not to the prefent treatife only, but alfo to the 
whole analytics and topics of the author. I fliall therefore give 
the fubftance of it. 

" Of thofe who may be called inventers, fome have made im- 
portant additions to things long before begun, and carried on 
through a courfe of ages ; others have given a fmall beginning 
to things which, in fuccceding times, will be brought to greater 
perfection. The beginning of a thing, though fmall, is the 
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" chief part of it, and requires the greateft degree of invention ; 
for it is eafy to make additions to inventions once begun. Now 
with regard to the dialedlical art, there was not fomething done, 
and fomething remaining to be done. There was abfolutely 
nothing done : for thofe who profefFed the art of difputation, 
had onlj a fet of orations compofed, and of arguments, and 
" of captious queftions, which might fuit many occafions. Theft 
" their fcholars foon learned, and fitted to the occafion. This 
** was not to teach you the art, but to fumifh you with the mate- 
" rials produced by the art : as if a man profefling to teach you 
" the art of making fhoes, fhould bring you a parcel of fhoes of 
" various fizcs and Ihapes, from which you may provide thoft 
" who want. This may have its ufe ; but it is not to teach the 
art of making fhoes. And indeed, with regard to rhetorical 
declamation, there are many precepts handed down from an- 
cient times ; but with regard to the conftrudtion of fyllogifms, 
not one. 

*' We have therefore employed much time and labour upon 
this fubjedl ; and if our fyftem appears to you not to be in the 
number of thofe things, which, being before carried a certain 
length, were left to be perfedled ; we hope for your favourable 
acceptance of what is done, and your indulgence in what is left 
imperfed/' 
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CHAP. VI. 

Rcfle(ftions on the Utility of Logic, and the Means of its 
Improvement. 



Sect. i. 0/ the Utility of Logic. 

TV/[ E N rarely leave one extreme without running into the con- 
trary. It is no wonder, therefore, that the exceffive admira- 
tion of Ariftotle, which continued for fo many ages, fhould end 
in an undue contempt ; and that the high efteem of logic as the 
grand engine of fcience, Ihould at laft make way for too unfa- 
vourable an opinion, which feems now prevalent, of its being 
unworthy of a place in a liberal education. Thofe who think ac- 
cording to the fafhion, as the greateft part of men do, will be as 
prone to go into this extreme, as their grandfathers were to go into 
the contrary. 

Laying afide prejudice, whether falhionable or unfafhionable, 
let us confider whether logic is, or may be made, fubfervient to 
any good purpofc. Its profefled end is, to teach men to think, 
to judge, and to reafon, with precifion and accuracy. No man 
will fay that this i^ a matter of no importance ; the only thing, 
therefore, that admits of doubt, is, whether it can be taught. 

To refolve this doubt, it may be obfervcd, that our rational fa- 
culty is the gift of God, given to men in very different meafure. 
Some have a larger portion, fome a lefs ; and where tliere is a re- 
markable defqdt of the natural power, it cannot be fupplied by 
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any culture whatfoever. But this natural power, even where it 
is ftrongeft, may lie dead for want of the means of improvement ; 
and a favage may have been born with as good faculties as a Bacon 
or a Newton. The amazing difference that appears in advanced life, 
is owing to this, that the talent of one was buried, being never 
put to ufe, while that of the other was cultivated to the beft ad- 
vantage. 

It may likewife be obferved, that the chief mean of improving 
our rational power, is the vigorous exercife of it, in various ways, 
and in different fubjedls, by which the habit is acquired of exci> 
cifing it properly. Without fuch exercife, and good fenfe over 
and above, a man who has ftudied logic all his life may, after all, 
be only a petulant wrangler, without true judgement, or (kill of 
reafohing, in any fcience. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when, in his Thoughts on 
Education, he fays, " If you would have your fon to reafbn well, 
*' let him read Chillingworth." The (late of things is much al- 
tered fince Locke wrote. Logic has been much improved, chief- 
ly by his writings ; and yet much lefs ftrefs is laid upon it, and 
lefs time confumed in it. His counfel, therefore, was judicious 
and feafonable ; to wit. That the improvement of our reafbning 
power is to be expedled much more from an intimate acquaintance , 
with the authors who reafon beft, than from ftudying volumi- 
nous fyftems of logic. But if he had meant, that the ftudy of lo- 
gic was of no ufe, nor deferved any attention, he furely would 
not have taken the pains to have made fo confiderable an addition 
to it, by his EJfay on the Human Under/landings and by his Thoughts 
on the Conduff of the Underjianding. Nor would he have remitted 
his pupil to Chillingworth, the acuteft logician, as well as the 
beft reafouer, of his age ; and one who, in innumerable places of 
his excellent book, without pedantry even in that pedantic age, 

makes 
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I agree with Mr liOcke, that there is no ftudy better fitted to 
exercife and ftrengthen the reafoning powers, than that of the 
mathematical fcicnces ; for two reafons ; firft, Becaufe there is no 
other branch of fcience which gives fuch fcope to long and accu- 
rate trains of reafoning ; and, fecondly, Becaufe in mathematics 
there is no room for authority, or for prejudice of any kind, which 
may give a falfe bias to the judgement. 

When a youth of moderate parts begins to ftudy Euclid, every 
thing at firft is new to him. His apprehenfion is unfteady ; his 
judgement is feeble ; and refts partly upon the evidence of the 
thing, and partly upon the authority of his teacher. But every 
time he goes over the definitions, the axioms, the elementary . 
gropofitions, more light breaks in upon him ; the language be- 
comes familiar, and conveys clear and fteady conceptions ; the 
judgement is confirmed ; he begins to fee what demonftration is ; 
and it is impoflible to fee it without being charmed with it. He 
perceives it to be a kind of evidence which has no need of autho- 
rity to ftrengthen it. He finds himfelf emancipated from that 
bondage, and exults fo much in this new ftate of independence^ 
that he fpurns at authority, and would have demonftration for 
every thing ; until experience teaches him, that this is a kind of 
evidence which cannot be had in moft things ; and that in his 
moft important concerns, he muft reft contented with probabi- . 
lity. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road of demonftration be- 
comes fmooth and eafy ; he can walk in it firmly, and take wider 
fteps : and, at laft, he acquires the habit, not only of underftand- 
ing a demonftration, but of difcovering and demonftrating mathe- 
matical trutlis. 

Thus, a man without rules of logic, may acquire the habit of 
reafoning juftly in mathematics j and, I believe, he may, by like 
means, acquire the habit of reafoning juftly in mechanics,' in ju- 
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rifprudence, in politics, or in any other fciencc. Good fcnfe, 
good examples, and afliduous exercife, may bring a man to 
reafon juftly and acutely in his own profeflion, without rules. 

But if any man think, that from this conceflion he may infer 
the inutility of logic, he betrays a great want of that art by this 
inference : for it is no better reafoning than this. That becauie a 
man may go from Edinburgh to London by the way of Paris, 
therefore any other road is ufelefs. 

There is perhaps no pra<5lical art which may not be acquired, 
in a very confiderable degree, by example and pradlice, without 
reducing it to rules. But pradlice, joined with rules, may carry 
a man on in his art farther and more quickly, than practice with- 
out rules. Every ingenious artift knows the utility of having 
his art reduced to rules, and by that means made a fcience. He 
is thereby enlightened in his pradlice, and works with more affu- 
rance. By rules, he fometimes corredls his own errors, and often 
detedls the errors of others : he finds them of great ufe to con- 
firm his judgement^ to juftify what is right, -and to condemn 
what is wrong. 

Is it of no ufe in reafoning, to be well acquainted with the va* 
rious powers of the human underftanding, by which we reafon ? 
Is it of no ufe, to refolve the various kinds of reaibning into their 
fimple elements ; and to difcover, as fdiv as we are able, the rules 
by which thofe elements are combined in judging and in realbn- 
ning ? Is it of no ufe, to mark the various fallacies in reafoning, 
by which even the moft ingenious men have been led into error ? 
It muft furely betray great want of underftanding, to think thefe 
things uielefs or unimportant. Theie are the things which lo- 
gicians have attempted ; and which they have executed ; not in-, 
deed fo completely as to leave no room for improvement, but in 
fuch a manner as to give very confiderable aid to our reafoning 
powers. That the principles laid down with regard to definition 
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and divifion, with regard to the converfion and oppofition of 
propofitions and the general rules of reafoning, are not with- 
out ufe, is fufficiently apparent from the blunders committed by 
thofe who difdain any acquaintance with them. 

Although the art of categorical fyllogifm is better fitted for fcho« 
laflic litigation, than for real improvement in knowledge, it is ^ 
venerable piece of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. 
We admire f he pyramids of Egypt, and the wall of China, tho* 
ufelcfs burdens upon the earths We can bear the moft minute 
defcription of them, and travel hundreds of leagues to fee theou 
If any perfon fliould, with facrilcgious hands, deftroy or deface 
them, his memory would be had in abhorrence. The predica« 
ments and predicablcs, the rules of fyllogifm, and the topics, 
have a like title to our veneration as antiquities : they are unconl-* 
mon efforts, not of human power, but of human genius ; and 
they make a remarkable period in the progrefs of human rea.-* 
fon. 

The prejudice againft logic has probably been flrengthened b^^ 
its being taught too early in life. Boys are often taught logic a«i 
they are taught their creed, when it is an cxerciie of memory <m- 
ly, without underftanding. One may as well expcdt to nndei^ 
ftacd grammar before he can fpeak, as to underfland logic before 
be can reafon« It muft even be acknowledged, that contHnonly :w9 
are capable of reafoning m mathematics more early than in logic*. 
The objeds prefcnted to thie mind in this fcience^ are of a very al>« 
ftfadl nature, and can be diftiuiSUy conceived* only when we ara 
capable of attentive refie<5tioa upon the operations of our own tmn 
derdanding, and after we have been accuftomed to reafon. There 
may be an elementary logic, level to the capacity of thofe wha 
have been but little exercifed in reafoning ; but the moft impose 
ant parts of this fcience require a ripe xmderftanding, capable of 

refiediing; 
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happy thought in a late ingenious writer of Englifh grammar," te 
coUccft under the feveral rules, examples of bad Englifli found in 
the moft approved authors. It were to be wifhed that the ruleB of 
logic were illuftrated in the fame manner. By this means, a fy- 
ftem of logic would become a repofitory j wherein whatever is 
moft acute in judging and in reafoning, whatever is moft accu- 
rate in dividing, diftinguifhing, and defining, fhould be laid up 
and difpofed in order for ' our imitation ; and wherein the falfc 
fteps of eminent authors ftiould be recorded for our admonition. 

After men had laboured in the fearch of truth near two thoil-^ 
fand years, by the help of fyllogifms, Lord Bacon propofed the 
method of indu<5lion, as a more cflfe^flual engine for that purpofc. 
His Novum Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts and labours 
of the inquifitive, more remarkable, and more ufeful, than that 
which the Organum of Ariftotle had given before ; and mayi be 
confide]"^ as a fecond grand aera in the progreis of human rea« 
Ion. 

The art erf ^llc^ifm produced numberleis difputes, and num-^ 
Ibcrlels fefts, who fought againft each other with much anknofitjr^. 
without gaining or lofing ground ; but did nothing confiderable 
for the benefit of human life. The art of indu<flion,< firft delite>i' 
atsd by Lord Bacon, produced numberkfs laboratories and obfit]> 
Vatorie9,.in which Nature has been put to the queftiem by thoor- 
£mds of experiments^ and forced to confefs many of her fecrett^ 
which before were hid from mortals. And by thefe, arts have 
been improved, amd human knowledge wonderfully increafed* 
• In reafbning by fyllogifm, fircxm general prmcipLes wedeicehd 
to a conclufion virtually contained in them. The procefs- of xa^ 
duiflion is more arduous ; being an afcent from partictdar pre-* 
miies to a general conclufion. The evidence of fuch general con^ 
dufioi^ is Hot dedeionftrative, but. probable ; but when the indue!i» 
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in the third book of his Principia^ and in his Optics, had the rules 
of the Novum Organmn conftantly in his eye. 

I think Lord Bacon was alfo the firft who endeavoured to reduce 
to a fyftem the prejudices or biafles of the mind, which are the 
caufes of falfe judgement, and which he calls thf idols of the hu* 
man under/landing. Some late writers of logic have very properly 
introduced this into their fyftem ; but it deferves to be more co* 
pioufly handled, and to be illuftrated by real examples. 

It is of great confequence to accurate reafoning, to diftingui& 
firft principles which are to be taken for granted, from propofi^ 
tions which require proof. All the real knowledge of mankind 
may be divided into two parts : the firft confifting of felf-evident 
propofitions ; the fecond, of thofe which are deduced by juft re** 
foning from felf*evident propofitions. The line which divides 
thefe two parts ought to be marked as diftin<SWy as poffible, and 
the principles that are felf-evident reduced, as far as can be dcme^ 
to general axioms. This has been done in mathematics from the 
beginning, and has tended greatly to the emolument of diat fei- 
lence. It has lately been done in natural philofophy : and by thife 
means that fcience has advanced more in an hundred and fifty 
years, than it had done before in two thoufand. Every fcience is 
in an unformed ftate until its firft principles are afcertained : zS^ 
ter that is done, it advances regularly, and fecures the ground it 
has gained. 

Altho* firft principles do not admit of diredl proof, yet there 
tnuft be certain marks and charafters, by which thofe that arc 
truly fuch may be diftinguifhed from counterfeits. Thefe marks 
ought to be defcribed, and applied, to diftinguiih the genuine 
from the fpurious. 

In the ancient philofophy there is a redundance, rather than a 
defedl, of firft principles. Many things were aflumed under that 
charatfter without a juft title : That nature abhors a vacuum \ 

That 
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and three made five, and whether he was dreaming or awake. It 
is more ftrange, that fo acute a reafoner fliould not perceive, that 
his whole train of reafcwning to prove that his faculties were not 
fallacious, was mere fophiflry : for if his faculties were falla- 
cious, they might deceive him in this train of reafoning ; and fo 
the conclufion, That they were not fallacious, was only the tcfti- 
mony of his facukies in their own favour, and might be a fal- 
lacy. 

It is difficult to give any reafon for diftnifting our other facul- 
ties, that will not reach confcioufnefe itfelf. And he who diftrufls 
thofe faculties of judging and reafoning which God hath given 
him, muft even reft in his fcepticifm till he come to a found 
mind, or until God give him new faculties to fit in judgement 
upon the old. If it be not a firft principle. That our faculties are 
not fallacious, we muft be abfolute fceptics : for this principle is 
incapable of proof ; and if it is not certain, nothing elfe can be 
certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been fafliionable with tho£c 
who dealt in abftradl philofophy, to employ their invention in 
finding philofophical arguments, either to prove thofe truths which 
ought to be received as firft principles, or to overturn them : and 
it is not eafy to fay, whether the authority of firft principles is 
more hurt by the firft of thefe attempts, or by the laft ; for fiich 
principles can ftand fecure only upon their own bottom ; and to 
pla^e them upon any other foundation than that of their intrinfic 
evidence, is in effed to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very fenfible and judicious treatife, 
wrote by Father Buffier about fifty years ago, concerning firft 
principles, and the fource of human judgements, which, with 
great propriety, he prefixed to his treatife of logic. And indeed I 
apprehend it is a fubjedt of fuch confequence, that if inquifitive 

mea 
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men can be brought to the fame unanimity in tlie firft principles 
of the other fcieoces, as in thoie of mathematics and natural philo- 
fophy, (and why fhould we defpair of a general agreement in 
things that are felf-evident ?), this might be confidered as a third 
grand asra in the progrefs of human reafon. 
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SKETCH II. 
Principles and Progrefs of Morality. 



TH E fcience of morals, like other fciences, is in a very im- 
perfedl ftate among favages ; and arrives at maturity a- 
mong enlightened nations by very flow degrees. This progrefs 
points out the hiflorical part, as firft in order : but as that hiftory 
would give little fatisfadlion, without a rule for comparing the 
morals of different ages, and of different nations, I begin with 
the principles of morality, fuch as ought to govern at all times, 
and in all nations. The prcfent flsietch accordingly is divided in- 
to two parts. In the firft, the principles are unfolded ; and the 
fecond is altogether hiftorical. 



PART L 

Principles of Morality. 

SECT. I. 

Human Actions analyfed. 



^ HE hand of God is no where more vifible, than in the nice 

adjuftment of our internal frame to our fituation in this 

world. An animal is endued with a power of felf-motion ; and 

in 
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in performing animal functions, requires not any external aid. 
This more cfpecially is the cafe of man, the nobleft of tcrreftrial 
beings. His heart beats, his blood circulates, his (lomach di- 
gefts, evacuations proceed, &c. &c. By what means ? Not fure- 
ly by the laws of mechanifin, which are far from being adequate 
to fuch operations. The operations mentioned are effedls of an 
internal power, beftow'd on man for preferving life. The power 
is exerted uniformly, and without interruption, independent of 
. will, and without confcioufnefs. 

Man is a being fufceptible of pleafiire and pain : thefe generate 
defire to attain what is agreeable, and to fhun what is difagree- 
able ; and he is enabled by other powers to gratify his defircs. 
One power, termed in/iinfly is exerted indeed with confcioufnefs; 
but blindly, without will, and without intention to produce any 
effed. Brute animals adl for the moft part by inftindl : hunger 
prompts them to eat, and cold, to take Ihelter ; knowingly in- 
deed, but without exerting any aft of will, and without forefigbt 
of what will happen. Infants of the human fpecies, little fuperior 
to brutes, are, like brutes, governed by inflindl : they lay hold of 
the nipple, without knowing that fucking will fatisfy their huit- 
ger ; and they weep when pained, without any view of relief *. 
Another power is governed by intention and will. In the pro- 
grefs from infancy to maturity, the mind opens to objeds, witb- 



♦ Akin to ihefc, are certain habitual afts done without thought, flich as fnuff- 
ing or grinning. Cuftom enables one to move the fingers on an mftrument of mu- 
fic, without being direfted by will : the motion is often too quick for an aA of 
will. Some arrive at great perfeftion in the art of balancing : the flighteft devia- 
tion from the juft balance is inflantly redrefled : were a preceding aft of will neccf- 
fary, it would be too late. An unexpefted hollow in walking, occafions a violent 
(hock : is not this evidence, that external motion is governed by the mind, fre- 
quently without confcioufnefs) and that in walking, the body is adju (led before* 
liand to what is expected ? 

H h 2 out 
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out end, of delire and of averfion, the attaining or flninnirfg of 
yrhich depend more or lefs on our own will. We are placed in a 
wide world, left to our owil conduct ; and we are by nature pro- 
vided with a proper power for performing what we intend and 
will. The adlions we perform by this power are termed voluntary. 
There ftill remain another fpecies of actions, termed involuntary ; 
as where we aA by fome irrefiftible motive againft our will. Ah 
adlion may be voluntary, tho' done with reludlance ; as where 
a man, to free himfelf from torture, reveals the fecrets of his 
friend : his confeffion is voluntary, tho' drawn from him with 
great reluftance. But let us fuppofe, that after the finneft refa* 
lution to reveal nothing, his mind is unhinged by exquifite toiV 
ture ; the difcovery he makes may be juftly termed involuntary : 
he fpeaks indeed ; but he is compelled to it abfolutely againft his 
will. 

Man is by his nature an accountable being, anfwerable for his 
conduft to God and man. In doing any action that wears a double 
face, he is prompted by his nature to explain the fame to his re- 
lations, his friends, his acquaintance ; and above all, to thoie 
who have authority over him. He hopes for praife for every right 
ailion, and dreads blame for every one that is wrong. But for 
what fort of adlions does he hold himfelf accountable ? Not furc- 
ly for an inftindlive adlion, which is done blindly, without in- 
tention, and without will : neither for an involuntary a<5tion, be- 
caufe it is extorted from him againft his will : and leaft of all, for 
ailions done without confcioufnefs, fuch as thofe which prcfcrvc 
life. What only remain are voluntary aftions, which are cither 
right or wrong. Such adlions are done wittingly and willingly : 
for thefe we muft anfwer, if at all accountable ; and for thefc c- 
vcry man in confcience holds himfelf bound to anfwer. 

And now more particularly upon voluntary aAions.- To intend 
5ind to wilj, tho' commonly held fynonymous, fignify di^Sbt^t 

aat 
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a6ls of the mind. Intention refpedls the efFecfl : Will refpeifls the 
adlion that is exerted for producing the effedl. It is my intention, 
for example, to relieve my friend from diftrefs : upon feeing him, 
it is my Will to give him a fum for his relief: the external adl of 
giving follows ; and my friend is relieved, which is the effedl in- 
tended. But thefe internal ads, tho* in their nature different, arc 
always united : I cannot will the means, without intending the 
effedl ; and I cannot intend the effedl, without willing the 
means *. 

Some effedls of voluntary adlion follow neceffarily : A wound is 
an effedl that neceffarily follows the dabbing a perfon with a dag- 
ger : death is a necellary effedl of throwing one down from the 
battlements of a high tower. Some effedls are probable only: I 
labour in order to provide for my family ; fight for my country 
to refcue it from oppreffors ; take phyfic for my health. In fuch 
cafes, the event intended does not neceflarily nor always follow. 

A man, when he wills to adl, mufl intend the neceflary effedl: 
a perfon who llabs, certainly intends to wound. But where the 
effedl is probable only, a man may adl without intending the ef- 
fedl that follows : a Hone thrown by me at random into the mar- 
ket-place, may happen to wound a man without my intending it. 
One adls by inflindl, without either will or intention : voluntary 
adlions that neceffarily produce their effedl, imply intention : vo- 
luntary adlions, when the effedl is probable only, are fometimes 
intended, fometimes not. 

Human adlions are diftinguifhed from each other by certain 
qualities^ termed right and wrong. But as theie make the corner^ 
(lone of morality, they are referved to the following fedlion. 

♦ To incline, to rcfolvc, to intend, to will, arc afb of the mind relative to ex- 
ternal aftion. Thefe feveral afts are well underftood ; tho* they cannot be defined, 
being perfeftly fimple. 

SECT. 
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S E C T. II. 

Divifion of Human Anions into Right, WRON€^ and Indif- 
ferent. 



nr H E qualities of right and wrong in voluntary actions, are 
univerfally acknowledged as the foundation of morality ; and 
yet philofophers have been ftrangely perplexed about them. The 
hiftory of their various opinions, would fignify little but to dark- 
en the fubjedl : the reader will have more fatisfadlion in feeing 
thefe qualities explained, without entering at all into contro- 
verfy. 

No perfon is ignorant of primary and fecondary qualities, a dif^ 
tindlion much infifted on by philofophers. Primary qualities, 
fuch as figure, cohefion, weight, are permanent qualities, that 
exifl in a fubje^l whether perceived or not. Secondary qualities, 
fuch as colour, tafle, fmell, depend on the percipient as much a$ 
on the fubjed, being nothing when not perceived. Beauty and 
uglinefs are quahties of the latter fort : they have no exiflencc 
but when perceived ; and, like all other fecondary qualities, they 
are perceived intuitively ; having no dependence on reafon nor 
on judgement, more than colour has, or fmell, or tafle (a). 

The qualities of right and wrong in voluntary adlions, are fe- 
condary, like beauty and uglinefs, and the other fecondary qua- 
lities mentioned. Like them, they are objeds of intuitive per- 
ception, and depend not in any degree on reafon or on judge- 

{a) Elements of Criticifm, vol. i p. 207. edlt» 5^ 

ment» 
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ment. No argument is requifite to prove, that to rcfcue an inno- 
cent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, are right adlions : they are perceived to be fo intui- 
tively. As littje is an argument requifite to prove, that murder, 
deceit, perjury, are wrong adlions : they are perceived intuitive- 
ly to be fo. Th^ Deity has beftow'd on man, different faculties 
for different purpoies. Truth and falfehood are invefligated by 
the reafoning faculty. Beauty and uglinefs are objects of a fenfe, 
known by the name of tajle. Right and wrong are bbjedls of a fenfc 
termed the moral fenfe or confcience. And fiippofing thefc qualities 
to be hid from our perception, in vain would we try to difcover 
them by any argument, or procefs of reafoning : the attempt 
would be abfurd ; no lefs fo than an attempt to difcover colour, 
by reafoning, or tafte, or fmell *. 

Right and wrong, as mentioned above, are qualities of volun- 
tary aiflions, and of no other kind. An inftindlive adlion is be- 
neficial, is agreeable ; but it cannot properly be denominated ei- 
tlier right or wrong. An involuntary adl is hurtful to the agent, 
aiid difagreeable to the fpcdator ; but in the agent it is neither 
right nor wrong. Thefe qualities alfo depend in no degree on 
the event. Thus, if, to fave my friend from drowning, I plunge 
into a river, the adlion is right, tho' I happen to come too late." 



- • Every perception muft proceed from feme faculty or power of perception, 
termed fenfe. The moral fenfe, by which wc perceive the qualities of right and 
wrong, may be coniidered either as a branch of the fenfe of feeing, by which wc 
perceive the aflions to which thefc qualities belong, or as a fenfc diftinft from all 
others. The fenfes by which objefts arc perceived, are not feparated from eacli o- 
ther by diftinft boundaries ; and the forting or clafling them, feems to depend 
more on tafte and fancy, than on nature. I have followed the plan laid down by 
former writers ; which is, to confider the moral fenfe as a fenfe diftinil from others, 
becaufe it is the eaUeft and cleareft manner of conceiving it. 

And 
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And if I aim a flroke at a man behind his back, the a(5lioa is 
wrong, tho' I happen not to touch him. 

The qualities of right and of agreeable, are infeparable ; and 
fo are the qualities of wrong and of difagreeable. A right adlioniy 
accordingly, is agreeable^ not only in the diredl perception, but 
equally fo in every fubfequent recoUedlion. And in both circum-- 
fiances equally, a wrong adlion is difagreeable. 

Right anions are diflinguifhed by the moral fenfe into two 
kinds, viz. what ought to be done, and what may be done, or left 
undone. Wrong adlions admit not that diftindlion : they are all 
prohibited to be done. To fay that an adlion ought to be dpne^ 
means that we are tied or obliged to perform ; and to fay that an 
acflion ought not to be done, means that we are reftrained frooL 
doing it. Tho' the ijeceflity implied in the being tied or obliged^ 
is not phyfical, but only what is commonly termed moral j yet 
we conceive ourfelves deprived of Uberty or freedom, and necef- 
farily bound to adl or to forbear adling, in oppofition to every o- 
ther motive. The neceflity here defcribed is termed diUy. The 
moral neceflity we are imder to forbear harming the innocent, is^ 
a proper example: the moral fenfe declares the refhaint to be 
our duty, which no motive whatever will excufe us for tranigref^ 
fing. 

The duty of performing or forbearing any adlion, implies a 
right in fome perfon to exadl performance of that duty ; and ac- 
cordingly, a duty or obligation neceflarily infers a correfpond- 
ing right. A promife on my part to pay L. loo, confers a right 
to demand performance. The man who commits an injury, vio- 
lates the right of the perfon injured, which entitles him to demand 
reparation of the wrong. 

Duty is twofold ; duty to others, and duty to ourfelves. With 

refpcdl to the former, the doing what we ought to do, is termed 

jujl : the doing what we ought not to do, and the omitting what 

we 
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we ought to do, are termed unjujl. With refpedl to ourfelves, the 
doing what we ought to do, is termed proper : the doing what we 
ought not to do, and the omitting what we ought to do, are 
termed improper. Thus, rights fignifying a quality of certain ac- 
tions, is a genus ; of which jujl and proper are fpecies : ivrong^ 
fignifying a quality of other adlions, is a genus ; of which tmjuft 
and improper are fpecies. 

Right adtions left to our free will, to be done, or left undone, 
come next in order. They are, like the former, right when done ; 
but they differ, in not being wrong when left undone. To remit 
a jufl; debt for the fake of a growing family, to yield a fubjedl in 
controverfy rather than go to law with a neighbour, generoufly 
to return good for ill, are examples of this fpecies. They are u- 
niverfally approved as right adlions : but as no perfon has a right 
or title to oblige us to perform fuch adlions, the leaving them un- 
done is not a wrong : no perfon is injured by the forbearance. 
Adlions that come under this clafs, fhall be termed arbitrary^ for 
want of a more proper defignation. 

So much for right adlions, and their divifions. Wrong adlions 
are of two kinds, criminal and culpable. What are done intentional- 
ly to produce mifchief, are criminal : fuch rafli or unguarded 
adlions as produce mifchief without intention, are culpable. The 
former are reftrained by pimifhment, to be handled in the 5th fec- 
tion ; the latter by reparation, to be handled in the 6th. 

The divifions of voluntary acflions are not yet exhaufted. Some 
there are that, properly fpeaking, cannot be denominated cither 
right or wrong. Actions done merely for amufement or paftime, 
without intention to produce good or ill, are of that kind ; leap- 
ing, for example, running, jumping over a flick, throwing a 
'ftone to make circles in the water. Such a(5lions are neither ap- 
proved nor difapproved : they may be termed indifferent. 

There is no caufe for doubting the exiftence of the moral fenfe, 
Vol. II. . I i more 
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more than for doubting the exiftence of the fenfe of beauty, of 
feeing, or of hearing. In fadl, the perception of right and wrong 
as qualities of actions, is no lefs diftindl and clear, than that of 
beauty, of colour, or of any other quality ; and as every percep-^ 
tion is an ad of fenfe, the fenfe of beauty is not with greater cer- 
tainty evinced from the perception of beauty, than the moral 
fenfe is from the perception of right and wrong. We find this 
fenfe diftributed among individuals in different degrees of per- 
fedlion : but there perhaps never exifted any one above the condi- 
tion of an idiot, who pafFelFed it not in fome degree ; and were 
any man entirely deflitute of it, the terms ri^ht and ivrong would 
be to him no lefs unintelligible, than the term colour is to one 
born blind. 

That every individual is endued with a fenft of right and 
wrong, more or lefs diftindl, will probably be granted ; but whe- 
ther there be among men what may be termed a common fenfe of 
right and wrong, producing uniformity of opinion as to right 
and wrong, is not fo evident. There is no abfurdity in fuppo- 
fing the opinions of men about right and wrong, to be as various 
as about beauty and deformity : and that this fuppofition is not 
deftitute of foundation, we are led to fufpedl, upon difcovering 
that in different countries, and even in the fame country at differ- 
ent times, the opinions publicly efpoufed with regard to right 
and wrong, are extremely various ; that among fome nations it 
was held lawful for a man to fell his children for flaves, and in 
tlicir infancy to abandon them to wild beafts ; that it was held 
equally lawful to punifh children, even capitally, for die crime 
of their parent ; that the murdering an enemy in cold blood, was 
once a common pradlice ; that human facrifices, impious no lefs 
than immoral according to our notions, were of old univerfal ; 
that even in later times, it has been held meritorious, to inffidt 
cruel torments for the flighteft deviations from the religious creed 

of 
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of the plurality ; and that among the mod enlightened nations, 
there are confid-crable diflPerences with refpecS to the rules of mora- 
lity. 

Theie fadls tend not to difprove the reality of a common fenfe 
in morals : they only prove, that the moral fenfe has not been e- 
qually perfedl at all times, nor in all countries. This branch of 
the hiftory of morality, is referved for the fecond part. To give 
ibme prefent fatisfaAion, I ftiall fhortly obferve, that the favage 
ftate is the infancy of man ; during which, the more delicate 
fenfes lie dormant, leaving nations to the authority of cuftom, of 
imitation, andof pafhon, without any jufttafte of morals more than 
of the fine arts. But nations, like individuals, ripen gradually, and 
acquire a refined tafte in ^orals as well as in the fine arts : after 
which we find great uniformity of opinion about the rules of right 
and wrong ; with few exceptions, but what may proceed from im- 
beciUty, or corrupted education. There may be found, it is true, 
even in the mofl enlightened ages, men who have fingular no- 
tions of morahty ; and there may be found the like fingularity 
upon many other fubjedls : which no more affords an argument 
againft a common fenfe or flandard of right and wrong, than a 
monfler doth againft the ftandard that regulates our external 
form, or than an exception doth againft the truth of a general pro- 
pofition. 

That there is in mankind an \mift)rmity of opinion with refpedl 
to right and wrong, is a matter of fa<5l of which the only infal- 
lible evidence is obfervation and experience : and to that evidence 
I appeal ; entering only a caveat, that, for the reafon above gi- 
ven, the enquiry be confined to enlightened nations. In the 
mean time, I take liberty to fuggeft an argument from analogy. 
That if there be great uniformity among the different tribes of 
men in feeing and hearing, in pleafure and pain, in judging of 
truth and error, the fame uniformity ought to hold with refpedl 

I i 2 to 
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to right and wrong. Whatever minute differences there may be 
to diflinguifh one perfon from another, yet in the general prin- 
ciples that conflitute our nature, internal and external, there is 
wonderful uniformity. 

This uniformity of fentiment, which may be termed the common 
fenfe of mankind %vith refpeSi to right and wrongs is effential to focial 
beings. Did the moral fentiments of men differ as much as their 
faces, they would be altogether unqualified for fociety : difcord 
and controverfy would be endlefs, and 7najor vis would be the on- 
ly rule of mettm et tuum. 

But fuch uniformity of fentiment, tho' general, is not altoge- 
ther uaiverfal : men there are, as above mentioned, who differ 
frcjin the common fenfe of mankind with refpedl to various points 
of morality. What ought to be the condudl of fuch men ? ought 
they to regulate their condudl by that flandard, or by their private 
convidlion ? There will be occafion afterward to obferve, that 
we judge of others as we believe they judge of themfelves ; and 
that private conviction is the ftandard for rewards and pimifti- 
ments {a). But with refpedl to every controverfy about property 
and pecuniary intcreft, and, in general, about every civil right 
and obligation, the common fenfe of mankind is the ftandard, 
and not private convidlion or confcience ; which I fhall endeavour 
to make out as follows. 

We have an innate fenfe of a common nature, not only in our 
own fpecics, but in every fpecies of animals. And that the fadl 
correfponds to our fenfe of it, is verified by experience ; for there 
appears a remarkable uniformity in creatures of the fame kind, 
and a difformity, no lefs remarkable, in creatures of a different 
kind. As that common nature is perceived to be a model or 
ftandard for each individual of the kind, it raifes wonder to find 



(a) Sea. 5. 

an 
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an individual deviating from the common nature of the fpecies^ 
whether in its internal or external ftrudlure : a child born with a- 
verfion to its mother's milk, is a wonder, no lefs than if born with- 
out a mouth, or with more than one. 

Secondly, The innate fenfe mentioned didlates, that the com- 
mon nature of man in particular, is invariable as well as univer- 
ial J that it will be the fame hereafter as it is at prefent, and as it 
was in time paft, the fame among all nations, and in all corners 
of the earth : nor are we deceived ; becaufe, allowing for flight 
diflferences occafioned by culture and other accidental circumftan- 
ces, the fad correfponds to our perception. 

Thirdly, We perceive that this common nature is right and per^ 
feBj and that it ought to be a model or ftandard for every humai* 
being. Any remarkable deviation from it in the ftruiflure of an 
individual, appears imperfedl or irregular ; and raifes a painful 
emotion : a monftrous birth, exciting curiofity in philofophers, 
fails not at the fame time to excite averfion in every fpedtator. 

This fenfe of perfection in the common nature of man, com- 
prehends every branch of his nature, and particularly the com-f 
mon fenfe of mankind with refpedl to right and wrong ; which 
accordingly is perceived by all to be perfedl, having authority o-^ 
ver all men as the ultimate and unerring ftandard of morals, even 
in contradidtion to private convidlion. Thus, a law in our na» 
ture binds us to regulate our condudl by that ftandard : its autho- 
rity is univerfally acknowledged, as nothing is more common in 
every difpute about 7neu?n ct tuum^ than an appeal to it as the ul-f 
timate and unerring ftandard. 

At the fame time, as that ftandard, through infirmity or pre-? 
judice, is not confpicuous to every individual, many are mifled 
into erroneous opinions, by miftaking a falfe ftandard for that of 
nature. And hence a diftindtion between a right and a wrong 
fenfe in morals j a diftindlion which every one underftands, but 

which. 
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which, unlefs for the convi6Hon of a moral (landard, would be 
altogether unintelligible. 

The final caufe of this branch of our nature is confpicuous. 
Were there no ftandard of right and wrong for determining end- 
lefs controverfies about matters of intereft, the ftrong would have 
recourfe to force, the weak to cunning, and fociety would be in- 
tolerable. Courts of law could afford no remedy ; for without a 
ftandard of morals, their decifions would be arbitrary, and of no 
authority. Happy it is for men to be provided with fuch a ftand- 
ard : it is neceffary in fociety that our actions be uniform with 
refpedl to right and wrong ; and in order to uniformity of adlion, 
it is neceffary that our perceptions of right and wrong be alfo uni- 
form : to produce fuch uniformity, a ftandard of morals is indif^ 
penlable. Nature has provided us with that ftandard, which is 
daily apply'd by courts of law with fuccefs. 

In reviewing what is faid, it muft afford great fatisfadtion, to 
find morality eftablifhed upon the moft folid of all foundations^ 
viz. intuitive perception, which is not only a fingle mental a<5l, 
but is complete in itfelf, having no dependence on any antece^ 
dent propofition. The moft accurate reafoning aflfords not equal 
convidlion ; for every fort of reafoning, as explained in the iketch 
immediately foregoing, requires not only felf-evident truths or 
axioms to found upon, but employs over and above various pro- 
pofitions to bring out its conclufions. By intuitive perception 
folely, without reafoning, we acquire knowledge of right and 
wrong ; of what we may do, of what we ought to do, and of what 
we ought to abftain from : and confidering that we have thus 
greater certainty of moral laws, than of any propofition difcoven- 
able by reafoning, man may well be deemed a favourite of heaven, 
when he is fo admirably qualified for acting the part that is agree- 
able to his Maker. The "moral fenfe or confcience is the voice of 
(Jod within us j conftantly admoniiliing us of ovu: duty, and re- 
quiring 
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quiring from us no exercifc of our faculties but attention merely. 
The celebrated Locke ventured what he thought a bold conjedlurt. 
That moral duties might be fufceptible of denionftration : how a- 
greeable would the difcovery have been to him, that they are 
founded upoi\ intuitive perception, ftill more convincing and au- 
thoritative ! 

By one branch of the moral fenfe, we are taught what we ought 
to do, and what we ought not to do ; and by another branch, 
what we may do, or leave undone. But fbciety would be imper- 
fe<Sl, if the moral fenfe flopped here. There is no particular that 
tends more to complete fociety, than what is mentioned in the 
firft fedtion, viz. That every man is accountable for his conduft 
to his fellow-creatures ; and he is rendered accountable by a third 
branch of the moral fenfe, which teaches him, that this is his 
duty. And it will be made evident afterward, in the 3d fketch, 
that we are accoimtable to our Maker, as well as to our fellow- 
creatures. 

To complete this theory, I add, that an adlion is right or wrong, 
independent of the amor's own opinion. Thus, when a man, ex- 
cited by friendfhip or pity, refcues a heretic from the flames, the 
adlion is right, even tho' he think it wrong, from a convidlion 
that heretics ought to be burnt. But we apply a different rule to 
thofe who adl : a man is approved, and held to be innocent, when 
he does what he himfelf thinks right ; he is difapproved, and held 
to be guilty, when he does what he himfelf thinks wrong. Thus, 
to afTafTinate an atheifl for the fake of religion, is a wrong adlion ; 
and yet the enthufiafl who commits that wrong, may be inno- 
cent : and one is guilty who, againfl confcience, eats meat in lent, 
tho' the a<5lion is not wrong. In fhort, an adlion is perceived to 
be right or wrong, independent of the adlor's own opinion : but 
he is approved or difapproved, held to be innocent or guilty, .ac- 
cording to his own opinion. 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Laws of Nature refpecling our Moral Conduct in Society. 



A Standard being thus eftablifhed for regulating our moral con- 
dudl in fociety, we proceed to inveftigate the laws that re- 
fult from it. But firft we take under confideration, what other 
principles concur with the moral fenfe to qualify men for fbciety. 
When we refledl on the different branches of human knowledge, 
it might feem, that of all fubjedls human nature Ihould be the 
beft underftood ; becaufe every man has daily opportunities to 
ftudy it, in his own paflions and in his own adlioas. But huinaa 
nature, an interefting fubjedl, is feldom left to the inveftigarion 
of philofophy. Writers of a fweet difpofition and warm imagina- 
tion hold, that man is a benevolent being, and that every man 
ought to diredl his condudl for the good of all, without regard- 
ing himfelf but as one of the number [a). Thofe of a cold tempe- 
rament, and contradled mind, hold him to be an animal entirely 
felfifh ; to evince which, examples are accumulated without 
end {b). Neither of thcfe fyllcms is that of nature. The ielfi{h 
fyftem is contradicted by the experience of all ages, affording the 
cleareft evidence, that men frequently adl for the fake of otliers, 
without regarding themfelves, and fometimes in diredl oppofition 
to their own intcrcft. And however much felfilhnefs may prevail 

(a) Lord Shiifte(bury, 
{b) IlelveLius. 

in 
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in a<ftion, it certainly prevails not in fentimcnt and affedtion : all 
men confpire to put a high eftimation upon generofity, benevo- 
lence, and other focial virtues ; while even the moll felfifh are 
difgufted with felfUhnefs in others^ and endeavour to hide it in 
themfelves. The moil zealous patron of the felfifh principle 
will not venture to maintain, that it renders us altogether indif- 
ferent about our fellow-creatures. Laying afide felf-intereft, with 
tvery connedlion of love and hatred, good fortune happening to 
any one is agreeable to all, and bad fortune happening to any one 
is difagreeable to all. On the other hand, the fyftem of univer- 
sal benevolence, is no lefs contradidory to experience ; from 
"which we learn, that men commonly are difpofed to prefer their 
own intereft before that of others, efpecially where there is no 
ftridb connedlion : nor do we find that fuch bias is oppofed by the 
moral fenie. Man in fa<5l is a complex being, compofed of prin- 
ciples, fome benevolent, fome felfifh : and thefe principles are fb 
juftly blended in his nature, as- to fit him for aAing a proper part 
in fociety. It would indeed be lofing time to prove, that without 
fome aflfeAion for his fellow-creatures he would be ill qualified for 
fociety. And it will be made evident afterward (^z), that univer- 
fal benevolence would be more hurtful to fociety, than even ab- 
folute felfifhnefs *. 

{a) Sea. 4. 

• " Many moralifts enter fo deeply into one paffion or bias of human nature, 
•«* tliat, to ufc the paintcrt phrafe> they quite overcharge it. Thus I have feen a 
** whole fyftem of morals founded upon a fingle pillar of the inward frame ; and 
** the entire conduft of life, and all the charafters in it, accounted for, fomctimes 
•* from fiipcrftition, fometimes from pride, and moft commonly from intereft. 
** They forget how various a creature it is they are painting ; how many fprings 
^ and weights, nicely adjufted and balanced, enter .into the movement, and re- 
** quire allowance to be made for their feveral clogs and impulfcs, ere you can dc- 
** fine its operation and cficfts.** Enquiry into the life and vjritings of Homer. 

Vol. II. K k We 
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We are now prepared for inveftigating the laws that refult from 
the foregoing principles. The feveral duties we owe to others 
fliall be firft difcufled, taking them in order, according to the ex- 
tent of their influence. And for the fake of perfpicuity, I fliall firft 
prefent them in a general view, and then proceed to particulars. 
Of our duties to others, one there is fo extenfive, as to have for 
its objedl all the innocent part of mankind. It is the duty that 
prohibits us to hurt others : than which no law is more clearly 
didVated by the moral fenfe ; nor is the tranfgrefllon of any other 
law more deeply ftamped with the characfler of wrong. A man 
may be hurt externally in his goods, in his perfon, in his rela- 
tions, and in his reputation. Hence the laws. Do not fteal j De- 
fraud not others j Do not kill nor wound ; Be not guilty of defa- 
mation. A man may be hurt internally, by an adlion that occa- 
fions to him diftrefs of mind, or by being imprefled with falfc no- 
tions of men and things. Therefore confcience . diiSlates, that wc 
ought not to treat men difrepedlfully ; that wc ought not caufe- 
lefsly to alienate their affedlions from others ; and, in general, 
that we ought to forbear whatever may tend to break their peace 
of mind, or tend to imquaUfy them for being good men, and good 
citizens. 

Tlie duties mentioned are duties of reftraint. Our adlive duties 
regard particular perfons ; fuch as our relations, our friends, our 
benefadlors, our mafters, our fervants. It is our duty to honour 
and obey our parents j and to eftablifli our children in the world 
with all advantages internal and external : we ought to be faith- 
ful to our friends, grateful to our benefadors, fubmiflive to our ' 
mafters, kind to our fervants, and to aid and comfort every one 
of thefe perfons when in diftrefs. To be obliged to do good to 
others beyond thefe bounds, rnuift depend on pofitive engage- 
ment ; for, as will appear afterward, univerfal benevolence is not 
a duty. 

This 
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This general Iketch will prepare us for particulars. The duty 
of reftraint comes firft in view, that which bars us from harm- 
ing the innocent ; and to it correfponds a right in the innocent to 
be fafe from harm. This is the great law preparatory to fociety ; 
becaufe without it, fociety could never have exifted. Here the 
moral fenfe is inflexible : it didlates, that we ought to fubmit to 
any diftrefs, even death itfelf, rather than procure our own fafety 
by laying violent hands upon an innocent perfon. And we are 
vmder the fame reftraint with refpecfl to the property of another ; 
for robbery and theft are never upon any pretext indulged. It is 
indeed true, that in extreme hunger I may lawfully take food 
where it can be found ; and may freely lay hold of my neigh- 
bour's horfe, to carry me ftx)m an enemy who threatens death. 
But it is his duty as a fellow-creature to affift me in diftrefs ; and 
when there is no time for delay, 1 may lawfully ufe what he 
ought to offer were he prefent, and what I may prefumc he would 
offer. For the fame reafon, if in a ftorm my fhip be driven a- 
mong the anchor-ropes of another fhip, I may lawfully cut the 
ropes in order to get free. But in every cafe of this kind, it would 
be a wrong in me to ufe my neighbour's property, without refol- 
ving to pay the value. If my neighbour be bound to aid me in 
diftrefs, confcience binds me to make up his lofs *. 

The 



• This doftrinc is obvioufly founded on jufticc ; and yet, in the Roman law, 
there are two .paiTages which deny any rccompence in fuch cafes. ** Item Labeo 
** fcribit, fi cum vi ventorum navis impulfa cffet in funes anchorarum aherius, ct 
** nautac fiines prsecidiiTent ; fi nullo alio modo, nifi prseciiis fimibus, explicare fc 
** poiuit, nullam aAionem dandamj** /. 29. § 3. aJ Jig, /^quil, ** Quod dicitur 
** damnum injuria datum yiquilia per/equi^ fie erit accipiendum, ut videatur daiu- 
** num injuria datum quod cum damno injuriam attulerit ; nifi magna vi cogentc, 
•* fuerit faftum. Ut Celfus fcribit circa eum, qui incendii arcendi gratia vicinas 
•* ades intercidit : et five pcrvcnit ignis, five ante extinftus eft, exiltimat legis A- 

K k 2 " quiiiac 
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The prohibition of hurting others internally, is perhaps not ef- 
fential to die formation of focieties, becaofe the tranfgreflion of 
that law doth not much alarm plain people : but where manners 
and refined fentiments prevail, the mind is fufceptiblc of more 
grievous wounds than the body ; and therefore, without that law, 
a polifhed focicty could have no long endurance. 

By adultery, mifchief is done both external and internal. Each 
fex is fo conftituted, as to require ftridl fidelity and attachment ia 
a mate : and the breach of thefe duties is the greateft external 
harm that can befal them : it harms them alfo internally, by 
breaking their peace of mind. It has indeed been urged, that no 
harm will enfue, if the adultery be kept fecret ; and coniequent- 
ly, that there can be no crime where there is no difcovery. But 
fuch as reafon thus do not advert, that to declare fecret adulter^ 
to be lawful, is in efifedl to overturn every foundation of mutual 
truft and fidelity in the married ftate. It is clear beyond all doubt, 
fays a reputable writer, that no man is permitted ta violate hv 

" quiliae aftionem ccflarc.** /. 49, J i. eod. — [/« Englijb thus : ^ In the opinion 
** of Labco, if a fhip is driven by the violence of a tempeft among the anchor- 
*< ropes of another fliip» and the failors cut the ropes^ having no other means 

♦« of gelling free, there is no adion competent. The Aquilian law mufk 

<< be undcrflood to apply only to fuch damage as carries the idea of aa injury a* 
«< long with it, unlcft fuch injury has not been wilfully done» bur from neceffity. 
** Thus Cclfus puts the cafe of a pcrfon who, to ftop the progrefs of a fire, pulls 
<« down his neighbour's houfe \ and whether the fire had reached that houfe which 
<< is pulled down, or was extinguifhed before it got to it, in neither cafe, he thinks^ 

*< will an aftion be competent from the Aquilian law.'*] Thefe opinions are 

undoubtedly erroneous. And it is not difficult to fay what has occafioned the er- 
ror : the cafes mentioned are treated as belonging to the lex Aquilia \ which being 
confined to the reparation of wrongs, lays it ju(Hy down for a rule. That no a£tioa 
for reparation can lie, where there is no culpa. But had Labeo and Celfus advert- 
ed, that thefe cafes belong to a difierent he;id, viz. the duty of recompenfe, where 
one fuffers lofs by benefiting another, they themfelves would have had no diffi« 
culty of fuftaining a claim for making up that lofs. 

faith ; 
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faith ; and that the man is unjuft and barbarous who deprives 
his wife of the only reward fhe has for adhering to the auftere du- 
des of her fex. But an unfaithful wife is fUll more criminal, by 
diiTolying the whole ties of nature : in giving to her hufband chil- 
dren that are not his, fhe betrays both, and joins perfidy to infi- 
delity {a). 

Veracity is Commonly ranked among the adlive duties ; but er* 
roncoufly : for if a man be not bound to fpeak, he cannot be 
bound to fpeak truth. It is therefore only a reftraining duty, pro- 
hibiting us to deceive others, by aflSirming what is not true. A- 
toong the many correfponding principles in the human mind that 
in conjundlion tend to make fociety comfortable, a principle of 
veracity *, and a principle that leads us to rely on human tefU- 
mony, are two : without the latter, the former would be an ufe- 
lefs principle ; and without the former, the latter would lay us 
open to fraud and treachery. The moral fenfe accordingly didates, 
that we ought to adhere ftri(Slly to truth, without regard to con- 
iequences. 

It mufl not be inferred, that we are bound to explain our 
thoughts, when truth is demanded from us by unlawful means. 
Words uttered voluntarily, are naturally relied on, as exprefling 
the fpeaker's mind ; and if his mind differ from his words, he 
tells a lie, and is guilty of deceit. But words drawn from a man 



{a) Emile, liv. f . 

• Truth is always uppcrmoft, being the nattiral ifitie of the mind : it rcqtrires 
no art nor trainings no inducement nor temptation, but only that we yield to na^ 
tural impulfe. Lying, on the contrary^ is doing violence to our nature ; and is 
neyer pra£iifed» even by the worft of men, without fome temptation. Speaking 
truth is like ufisg our natural food» which we would do from appetite altho' it an- 
fwered no end : lying is like taking phyiic, which is naufeous to the tade, and 
which no man takes but for fome end which he cannot otherwife attain. Dr ReitPs 
Enquiry inU the human mind. 

by 
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by torture, are no indication of his mind ; and he is not guilty of 
deceit in uttering whatever words may be agreeable, however a- 
lien from his thoughts : if the author of the unlawful violence 
fiifFer himfelf to be deceived, he ought to blame himfelf, not the 
fpeaker. 

It need fcarce be mentioned, that the duty of veracity excludes 
not fable, nor any liberty of fpeech intended for amufement 
' folely. 

Adive duties, as hinted above, are all of them direfted to par- 
ticular perfons. And the firft I fliall mention is, that which fub- 
fifts between a parent and child. The relation of parent and 
child, the ftrongeft that can exift between individuals, binds thefc 
perfons to exert their utmoft powers in mutual good offices. Be- 
nevolence among other blood-relations, is alfo a duty ; but not fo 
indifpenfable, being proportioned to the inferior degree of rela- 
tion. 

Gratitude is a duty diredled to the perfon who has been kind 
to us. But tho' gratitude is flridlly a duty, the meafure of per- 
formance, and the kind, are left moftly to our own choice. It is 
fcarce neceflary to add, that the aftive duties now mentioned, arc 
acknowledged by all to be abfolutely inflexible, perhaps more ib 
than the reflraining duties : many find excufes for doing harm ; 
but no one hears with patience an excufe for deviating from truth, 
friendfliip, or gratitude. 

Diftrefs tends to convert benevolence into a duty. But diflrefs 
alone is not fufficient, without other concurring circumftances : for ^ 
to relieve every perfon in diftrefs, is beyond the power of any hu- 
man being. Our relations in diftrefs claim that duty from us, 
and even our neighbours : but diftant diftrefs, without a parti- 
cular connedlyon, fcarce roufes our fympathy, and never is an 
objeft of duty. Many other connexions, too numerous for this 
fliort effay, extend the duty of relieving others from diftrefs ; and 

thefc 
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thefe make a large branch of equity. Tho' in various inftances, 
benevolence is thus converted into a duty by diftrefs, it follows 
not, that the duty is always proportioned to the degree of diftrefs. 
Nature has more wifely provided for the fupport of virtue. A vir- 
tuous perfbn in diftrefs commands our pity : a vicious perfon in 
diftrefs has much lefs influence ; and if by vice he have brought 
on the diftrefs, indignation is raifed, not pity (a). 

One great advantage of fociety, is the co-operation of many to 
accomplifh fome ufeful work, where a fingle hand would be in- 
fufficient. Arts, manufadlures, and commercial dealings, require 
many hands : but as hands cannot be fecured without a pre- 
vious engagement, the performance of promifes and covenants 
is, upon that account, a capital duty in fociety. In their original 
occupations of hunting and fifhing, men living fcattered and dif- 
perfed, have feldom opportunity to aid and benefit each other ; and 
in that fituation, covenants being of little ufe, are little regarded: 
but hufbandry requiring the co-operation of many hands, draws 
men together for mutual afliftance ; and then covenants make a 
figure : arts and commerce make them more and more nccefTary j 
and in a poliflied fociety great regard is paid to them. 

But contradls and promifes are not confined to commercial deal- 
ings : they ferve alfo to make benevolence a duty ; and are even 
extended to connedl the living with the dead : a man would die 
with regret, if he thought his friends were not bound by their 
promifes, to fulfil his will after his death : and to quiet the minds 
of men with refpecfl to futurity, the moral fenfe makes the per- 
forming fuch promifes our duty. Thus, if 1 promife to my Jriend 
to eredl a monument for him after his death, confcience binds me, 
even tho' no perfon alive be entitled to demand performance : e- 
very one perceives this to be my duty ; and I muft expedl to fvif- 
fer reproach and blame, if I negledl my engagement. 

(tf) See Elements of Criticifm, vol. i. p. 187. edit. 5. 

To 
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To fulfil a rational promife or covenant, deliberately made, is a 
duty no lefs infkxible than thofe diities are which arife independ- 
ent of confent. But as man is fallible, often mifled by ignorance 
or error, and liable to be deceived, his condition would be deplo- 
rable, did the moral fenfe compel him to fulfil every engagement, 
however imprudent or irrational. Here the moral fcnfe gives way 
to human infirmity : it relieves from deceit, from impofition, 
from ignorance, from error ; and binds a man by no engagement 
but what anfwers the end fairly intended. 

The other branch of duties, viz. thofe we owe to ourfelves, 
fliall be difcufled in a few words. Praprkty^ a branch of the mo- 
ral fenfe, regulates our conduiSl with refpedl to ourfelves ; as 7«- 
JlicCy another branch of the moral fenfe, regulates our conduct 
with refpedl to others. Propriety didlates, that wc ought to aA 
up to the dignity of our nature, and to the ftation allotted us by 
Providence : it didtates in particular, that temperance, prudence, 
modefty, and uniformity of condudt, are felf-duties. Thefe du- 
ties contribute to private happinefs, by preferving health, peace 
of mind, and felf-efteem ; which are ineftimable bleflings : they 
contribute no lefs to happinefs in fbciety, by gaining the love 
and efteem of others, and aid and fupport in time of need. 

Upon reviewing the foregoing duties refpedling others, we find 
them more or lefs extenfive ; but none fo extenfive as to have for 
their end the good of mankind in general. The mod extenfive 
duty is that of reftraint, prohibiting us to harm others : but even 
that duty has a limited end ; for its purpofe is only to protedl o- 
thers from mifchief, not to do them any pofitive good. The ac- 
tive duties of doing pofitive good are circumfcribed within ftill 
narrower bounds, retjuiring fome relation that connecJls us with 
otNers ; fuch as thofe of parent, child, friend, benefiidlor. Tlie 
(lighter relations, unlefs in peculiar circumftances, are not the 
foundation of any adlive duty : neighbourhood, for example, does 

not 
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not alone make benevolence a duty : but fuppofing a neighbour 
to be in diftrefs, it becomes our duty to relieve him, if it can be 
done without diftrefs to ourfelvcs. The duty of relieving from 
xliftrefs, feldom goes farther ; for tho' we always fympathife with 
our relations, and with thofe^ under our eye, the diftrefs of peribns 
remote and unknown affeAs us very little. Padlions and agree- 
ments become neceflary, if we would extend the duty of benevo- 
lence, in any particular, beyond the limits mentioned. Men, it 
is true, are capable of doing more good than is required of them 
as a duty ; but every fuch good muft be a free-will ofiering. 

And this leads to arbitrary adlions, viz. thofe that may be 
done or left undone ; which make the fecond general head of mo- 
ral adlions. With refpedl to tbiefe, the moral fenfe leaves us at 
freedom : a benevolent adl is approved, but the omiflion is not 
condemned. This holds ftridlly in fingle afts ; but in viewing 
the whole of a man's condudl^ the moral fenfe appears to vary a 
little. As the nature of man is complex, partly fbcial, partly 
felfifli, we have an intuitive perception, that our condudl ought 
to be conformable to,our nature ; and that in advancing our own 
intereft, we ought not altogether to negleift that of others. The 
man accordingly who confines his whole time and thoughts with- 
in his own little fphere, is condemned by all the world as guilty 
of wrong condudt ; and the man himfelf, if his moral perceptions 
be not blxmted by felfifhnefs, muft be fenfible that he deferves to 
be condiemned. On the other hand, it is poffible that free bene- 
volence may be extended beyond proper bounds. The juft tem- 
perament is a fubordination of benevolence to felf-love : but 
where benevolence prevails, it commonly leads to excefs, by 
prompting a man to facrifice a great intereft of his own to a fmall 
intereft of others ; and the moral fenfe didates, that fuch con- 
duit is wrong. 

Thus, moral adlions are divided into two clafles : the firft re- 
Voj- II, L 1 gards 
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gards our duty, containing adlions that ought to be done, and 
adlions that ought not to be done ; the other regards arbitrary ac- 
tions, containing adions that are right when done, but not wrong 
when left undone. The well-being of fociety depends more on 
the firft clafs than on the fecond : fociety is indeed promoted by 
the latter ; but it can fcarce fubfift, unlefs the former be made our 
tluty. Hence it is, that a<5tions only of the firft clafs are made 
indifpenfable ; thofe of the other clafs being left to our free-will. 
And hence alfo it is, that the various propenfities that difpofe us 
to a(5lions of the firft fort, are diftinguifhed by the name of prtma^ 
ry virtues ; leaving the name of fccondary virtues to thofe propen« 
fities which difpofe us to adlions of the other fort *. 

The deduction above given makes it evident, that the general 
tendency of right adlions is to promote the good of fociety, and of 
wrong adlions, to obftrudl that good. Univerfal benevolence is 
indeed not required of man ; becaufe to put that principle in prac- 
tice, is beyond his utmoft abilities. But for promoting the genc^ 
ral good, every tiling is required of him that he can accomplifh ; 
which will appear from reviewing the foregoing duties. The pro* 
hibition of harming others is an eafy tafk ; and upon that account 
is made univerfal. Our adlive duties are very difierent : man is 
circumfcribed both in capacity and power : he cannot do. good 
but in a flow fucceflion ; and therefore it is wifely ordered, that 
his obligation to do good fhould be confined to his relations, his 
friends, his benefadors. Even diftrefs makes not benevolence a 
general duty : all a man can readily do, is to relieve tlwie at 
hand ; and accordingly we hear of diftant misfortunes with liole 
or no concern. 



* Virtue Cgnifies that difpofition of mind which gives the afcendanC to mdtal 
principles. Vice fignifies that difpofition of mind wluch gives littk or no aftco^ 
ant to moral principles. 

At 
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At the fame timc^ let not tbe moral fyftem be mifapprehend* 
cd, as if it were our duty, or even lawful, to profecute what 
upon the whole we reckon the moft beneficial to fociety, balancing 
ill with good. The moral fenfe permits not a violation of any 
perfon's right, however trivial, whatever benefit may thereby a- 
crue to another. A man,, for example, in low circumftances, by 
denying a debt he owes to a rich mifer, faves himfelf and a hope^ 
fill family from ruin. In that cafe, the good effedt far outweighs 
the ill, or rather has no coimterbalance : but the moral fenfe per<^ 
mits not the debtor to balance ill with good ; nor gives counte- 
nance to an unjuft adl, whatever benefit it may produce. And 
hence a maxim in which all moralifts agree. That we muft not 
'f: do ill to bring about even the greateft good ; the final caufe of 
which fhall be given below {a). 



4^ ■' 



SECT. IV. 

Principles of Duty and of Benevolence. 



TTAving thus fliortly delineated the moral laws of our nature, 
we proceed to an article of great importance, which is, to 
enquire into the means provided by our Maker for compelling o- 
bedience to thefe laws. The moral fenfe is an unerring guide ; 
but the moft expert guide will not profit thofe who are not difpo- 
fed to follow. This confideration makes it evident, that to com- 

{a) Sc^. 7. 

* 1^1 2 • pletc 
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plete the moral fyflem, we ought to be endued with fome prin- 
ciple or propenfity, fome impulfive power, to enforce obedience 
to the laws didlated by the moral fenfe. 

The author of our nature leaves none of his works imperfeft. 
In order to render us obfequious to the moral fenfe as our guide, 
he hath implanted in our nature the principles of duty, of bene- 
volence, of rewards and punifliments, and of reparation. It may 
poflibly be thought, that rewards and punifhments, of which af- 
terward, are fufficient of themfelves to enforce the laws of na- 
ture, without neceflity of any other principle. Human laws, it is 
true, are enforced by thefe means ; becaufe no higher fandlion is 
under command of a terreftrial legiflator. But the celeflial le- . ^ 
giflator, with power that knows no control, and benevolence that 
knows no bounds, hath enforced his laws by means no lefs re- 
markable for mildnefs than for efficacy : he employs no external *% 
compulfion ; but, in order to engage our will on the right fide, 
hath in the breaft of every individual eftablifhed the principles of 
duty and of benevolence, which efficacioufly excite us to obey the 
didlates of the moral fenfe. 

As the reftraining, as well as adlive duties, are eflential to (b- 
ciety,. our Maker has wifely ordered, that the principle which en- 
forces thefe fev^ral duties, fliould be the moft cogent of all that be- 
long to our nature. Other principles may folicit, allure, or ter- 
rify I but the principle of duty afTumes authority, commands, 
and mud be obey'd. 

As one great purpofe of fociety, is to fumifh opportunities with- 
out end of mutual aid and fupport, nature feconding that pur- 
pofe, hath provided the principle of benevolence j which excites 
us to be kindly, beneficent, and generous. Nor ought it to efcape 
obfervation, that the author of nature, attentive to our wants and 
to our well-being, hath endued us with a liberal portion of that 
principle. It enforces benevolence^. jaiW 5Uily to thofe we are con- 

^'#&^ ne(5led 
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nedled with, but to our neighbours, and even to thofe we are barely^ 
acquainted with. Providence is peculiarly attentive to obje(Els in 
diftrefs, who require immediate aid and relief. To the general 
principle of benevolence, it hath fuperadded the paffion of pity, 
which in every feeling heart is irrefiftible. To make benevolence 
more extenfive, would be fhiitlefs, becaufe here are objedls in 
plenty to fill the moft capacious mind. It would not be fruitlef& 
only, but hurtful to fociety : I fay hurtful ; for inability to pro- 
cure gratification, rendering benevolence a troublefome gueft, 
would weaken the principle itfelf, and attach us the more to fel- 
fifhnefs, which we can always gratify. At the fame time, tho' there 
is not room for greater variety of particular objedls, yet the faculty 
we have of uniting numberlefs individuals in one complex objedl, 
enlarges greatly the fphere of benevolence : by that faculty our 
country, our government, our religion, become objedls of public 
fpirit, and of a lively afiedion. The individuals that compofe 
the group, confidered apart, may be too minute, or too diftant, 
for our benevolence ; but when comprehended in one great whole, 
accumulation makes them great, greatnefs renders them confpi- 
cuous ; and a£Pedlion, preferved entire and undivided, is beftow'cf 
xipon an abftradl objedl, as upon one that is fingle and vifible ; 
but with much greater energy, being proportioned to its fuperior 
dignity and importance. Thus it appears, that the principle of 
benevolence is not too fparingly fcattered among men. It is in- 
deed made fubordinate to felf-intereft, which is wifely ordered, as^ 
will afterward be made evident (a) j but it& power and extent are 
nicely proportioned to the limited capacity of man, and to his fir- 
tiuation in this world ; fp as better to fufil its deflination, than if 
it were an overmatch for felf-intereft, and for e'Tery other prin- 
€iple» 

{a) Sca^y. 
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SECT. V. 
Laws refpc fling Rewards and Punishments. 



T^ Efle<aing on the moral branch of onr nature, qualifying us 
for fociety in a manner fuited to our capacity, we cannot o- 
verlook the hand of our Maker ; for means fo finely adjufled to aa 
important end, never happen by chance. It muft however be ac-« 
knowledged, that in many individuals, the principle of duty haa 
not vigour nor authority fufficient to ftem every tide of unruly 
paflion : by the vigilance of £une paflions, we are taken unguard- 
ed ; deluded by the fly infinuations of others ; or overwhelmed 
with the ftormy impetuofity of a third fort. Moral evil is thus 
introduced, and much wrong is done. This new fcene fuggefU 
to us, that there muft be fome article ftill wanting, to complete 
the moral fyftem. The means provided for dire<5iing us in the 
road of duty have been explained : but as in deviating from the 
road wrongs are committed, nothing hitherto has beenfaid^a- 
bout redreffing fuch wrongs, nor about preventing the reiterattoo 
of them. To accomplifli thefe important ends, there are added to 
the moral fyftem, laws relative to rewards and punifhments, and 
to reparation ; of which in their order. 

Many animals are qualified for fociety by inftindt merely ; fuck 
as beavers, ftieep, monkeys, bees, rooks. But men are feldom led 
by inftindl : their adlions are commonly prompted by paflions ; of 
which there is an endlefs variety, focial and felfifli, benevolent 
and malevolent. And were every paflion equally intitled to grati- 
fication. 
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Even the mod fecret crime efcapes not punifliment. The delin- 
quent is tortured with remorfe : he even defires to be punijObied j 
fometimes fo ardently, as himfelf to be the executioner. There 
cannot be imagined a contrivance more effedlual, to deter one from 
vice ; for remorfe is itfelf a grievous puniftiment. Self-pimifh- 
men goes ftill farther : every criminal, fenfible that he ought to be 
puniflied, dreads punifhment from others ; and this dread, how- 
ever fmothered during profperity, breaks out in adverfity, or in 
depreffion of mind : his crime flares him in the face, and every 
accidental misfortune is in his difturbed imagination interpreted 
to be a punifhment : ** And they faid one to another. We are ve- 
" rily guilty concerning our brother, in that we faw the anguiih 
" of his foul, when he befought us ; and we would not hear 2 
** therefore is this diflrefs come upon us. And Reuben anfwercd 
*' jhem, faying. Spake 1 npt unto you, faying. Do not fin againfl: 
** the child ; and ye would ijot hear ? therefore behold alio hi$ 
^* blood is required (^) " *. 

No 

{a) Genefis xliu 2U 

• John Duke of Britany, commonly termed the Good Duke^ illuftrious for gene* 
rofity, clemency, and piety, reigned forty-three years, wholly employ'd about' 
xhe good of his fubjefls. He was fucceeded by his eldeft Ton Francis, a prince 
weak and fufpicious, and confequently fit to be governed. Arthur of Montauban, 
in love with the wife of Gilles, brother to the Duke, perfuaded the Duke that his 
brother was laying plots to dethrone him. Gilles being imprifoned, the Duke's 
bed friends conjured him to pity his unhappy brother, who might be imprudent, 
but afiuredly was innocent; but in vain. Gilles being profecuted before the three 
eftates of the province for high treafon^ was unanimoufly abfolved \ which irri- 
tated the Duke more and more. Arthur of Montauban artfully fuggefted to his 
matter to try poifon j which having mifcarried, they next refolved to ftarvc the 
prifoner to death. The unfortunate prince, through the bars of a window, cried 
aloud for bread j but the paflengers durft not fupply him. One poor woman only 
^d courage more tj^an once to flip fome bread within the window. H? charge^' 

a 
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No tranfgreffion of felf-duty efcapes punifliment, more than 
tranfgref&on of duty to others. The puniihments, tho' not the 
fame, differ in degree more than in kind. Injuftice is puniflied 
with remorfe : impropriety with fliame, which is remorfe in a 
lower degree. Injuftice raifes indignation in the beholder, and fo 
doth every flagrant impH-opriety : (lighter improprieties receive a 
^mildw punifliment, being rebuked with fome degree of contempt, 
and commonly with derifion (^i). 

So far we have been led in a beaten track ; but in attempting to 
proceed, we are entangled in mazes and intricacies. An adtion well 
intended, may happen to produce no good ; and an a<5lion ill in* 
tended, may happen to produce no mifchief : a man overawed by 
fear, may be led to do mifchief againft his will ; and a perfon, 
miftaking the ftandard of right and vrrong, may be innocently 
led to do adls of injuftice. By what rule, in fuch cafes, are re- 
wards and puniihments to be apply 'd ? Ought a man to be re- 
warded when he does no good, or puniftxed when he does no mif- 
chief : ought he to be punifbed for doing michief agamft his will, 

« prieft^ who had received his coofeffion^ to declare to die Dake, " Hiat feeing 

'* juftice was refiiied him io this world, he appealed to Heaven, and called upon 

** .the Duke to appear before the judgement-feat of God in forty dajs.'' The 

Duke and his favourite, amazed that the prince lived 1h long .without nourifh- 

ment, employed aflfaflins to fmother him with hb bed-cloaths. The prieft, in obe* 

' dience to the orders he had received, prefented himfelf before the Duke, and with 

a loud voice cited him in name of the deceafed Lord GiHes to appear before 

. God in forty days. Shame and remorfe verified the prediAion. The Duke was 

;lei2ed with a Aidden terror; and the image of his brother, expiring by his orders, 

haunted him day and night. He decay'd daily without any marks of a regular 

difeafe, and died within the forty days in frightful agony. 

Sec this fubjcdl further illuftrated in the Sketch Principk4 and Progrefi 6f The-- 
^logy^ chap. i. 

{a) Sec Elements of Cridcifm, chap. lo. 

Vol. II. Mm rf 
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A crime againft any primary virtue is attended with fevere 
and never-failing punifhment, more efficacious than any that have 
been invented to enforce municipal laws : on the other hand^ the 
preferving primary virtues inviolate, is attended with httle m^erit* 
The fecondary virtues are dire<5tiy oppofite : the negleding theqi 
is not attended with any puniihment ; but the praAice of them is 
attended with illuftrious rewards. Offices of unde&rved kindneft» 
returns of good for ill, generous toils and Aiflferings fi>r our 
friends or for our country, are attended with confcioufnefs <lf 
felf- merit, and with univerfal praife and admiration ; the higheft 
rewards human nature is fufceptible of. 

From what is faid, the following obfervation will. occur: The 
pain of tranfgreffing juftice, fidelity, or any duty, is much gieafr- 
er than the pleafure of performing ; but the pain of negledting a 
generous a<flion, or any fecondary virtue, is as nothings compar- 
red with the pleafure of performing* Among the vices oppofitie tx> 
the primary virtues, the mod flriking moral deformity is fouml ; 
among the fecondary virtues, the moft ftrildng moral beauly» 

tions were in vigour. The following paflage fs from Hales (Pleas of the Croiwi% 
chap. 39.) ** Regulai-ly he that volumarily and knowingly intends hurt to the per- 
<* fonof a man, as for example to beat him, tho' he intend not death, yet if 
<< death enfues, it excufeth not from the guilt of murder, or manflaughter me 
'< leaft, as the circumftances of the cafe happen." And Fofter, in his Crown-law, 
teaches the fame doAriae, never once fufpe£ling in it the leaft deviation from me> 
ral principles. ** A fhooteth at the poultry of B, and by accident killeth a maa r 
*^ if his intention was to fteal the poultry^ which muft be colleAed from drcuiQi- 
'* ftances, it will be murder by reafon of that felonious intent 4 but if it was doqe 
*< wantonly, and without that intention^ it will be barely manflaughter.'' (p. 259^)1 
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Laws rcfpcHing Rsfaaation. 



'TT HE principle of reparation is made a branch of the moral fy- 
ftcm for accomplifhing two ends: which are, to reprefe 
wrongs that are hot criminal, and to make up the lofs fuftalned by 
wrongs of whatever Idnd. With refpeA to the fonner, reparation 
is a fpedes (^puniftmaent : with refpe(5l to the latter, it is an a6l of 
juftice* Thefeends will be better underftood, after afcertaining the 
nature and foimdadon of reparation ; to which the fdllowing di- 
▼ifion of actions is neceflary. Firft, adlions that we are bound to 
per£ansu SeoMid^ a<Stions that we perform in profecution of ,a 
right OT privilege. Third, indiflferent aftions, defcribed above. 
Anions of the £rft Jkind fubfedl not a man to repadration, what- 
ever damage eniues; becaufe it is his duty to perform them, and 
it woidd be inconjGiAent with morality that a man ihould be fub- 
jedled to reparation for doing his duty. The laws of reparation that 
concern a<Slions of the fecond kind, are Eoore complex. The fb- 
cial date, highly beneficial by affording opportunity for mutual 
good offices, is attended with ibme inconveniencies ; as where ^ 
perfon happens to be in a fituatioa of ncceflarily harming others 
by exerdiing a right or privilege. If the forefight of harming an- 
other, reftraia me not from exercifing my right, the intereft of 
that other is made fubfervieat to mine : on the other hand, if fuch 
ibrefight reftrain me from exercifing my right, my intereft is^ 
made fabiervient to his. What doth the moral feafe provide ia 

th* 
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that cafe ? To preferve as far as poflible an equality among per- 
fons born free, and by nature equal in rank, the moral fenfe lays 
down a rule, no lefs beautiful than falutary ; which is. That the 
exercifing a right will not jufUfy me for doing diredl mifchief ; 
but will juftify me, tho' I forefee that mifchief may poffibly hap- 
pen. The firft branch of the rule refolves into a propofition efta- 
bliftied above, viz. That no intereft of mine, not even life itfelf, 
will authorife me to hurt an innocent perfon. The other branch is 
liipported by expediency : for if the bare poiBbility of hurting o- 
' thers were fuflicient to reftrain a man from profecuting his rights 
and privileges, men would be too much cramped in a(Etion ; or 
rather would be reduced to a (late of abfolute ina(5livity. •Widi 
refpedl to the firft branch, 1 am criminal, and liable even to pu- 
nifliment : with refpecSl to the other, I atrit not even culpable, nor 
bound to repair the mifchief that happens to enfiie. 

With refpedl to the third kind, viz. indifferent a6lions, the mo- 
ral fenfe didlates, that we oyight carefully to avoid doing mifchief^ 
either dire(fl or confequential. As we fuffer no lofe by forbearing 

* anions that are done for paftime merely, fuch an adion is «/- 
'fable or faulty^ if the confequent mifchief was forefeen or might 

have been forefeen ; and the a(5lor of courfe is lubje£led to repant- 
tion. As this is a cardinal point in the dodlrine of reparation,^! 
fhall endeavour to explain it more fully. Without intending atfjr 
harm, a man may forefee, that what he is about to do will prd- 
bably or poffibly produce mifchief; and fometimes mifchief £5^ 
lows that was neither intended nor forefeen. The a<flion in tKe 
former cafe is not crirtiinal j becaufe ill intention is eflential to a 
crime : but it is culpable or faulty ; and if mifchief enfue, the 

* adlor blames himfelf, and is blamed by others, for having done 
what he ought not to have done. Thus, a man who throws -a 
large ftone among a crowd of people, is highly culpable ; be^aiufe 
Jie muft forefee that mifcliief will probably enfiie, tho' he has rio 

intention 
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intendon to hurt any perfon. As to the latter cafe, tho' mifchief 
was neither intended nor foreleen, yet if it might have been fore- 
feen, the adlion is rafli or uncautious, and confequently culpable 
or faulty in fome degree. Thus, if a man in pulling down an 
old hoiife, happen to wound one pafling accidentally, without call- 
ing aloud to keep out of the way, the adlion is in fome degree 
culpable, becaufe the mifchief might have been forefeen.> But 
tho' mifchief enfue, an adlion is not culpable or faulty if all rea- 
Ibnable precaution have been adhibited : the moral fenfe declares 
the author to be innocent * and blamelefs : the mifchief is acci- 
dental, and the adlion may be termed unlucky^ but comes not un- 
der the denomination of either right or wrong. In general, when 
we adl merely for amufement, our nature makes us anfwerable for 
the harm that enfues, if it was either forefeen or might with due 
attention have been forefeen. But our rights and privileges 
would profit us little, if their exercife were put under the fame re- 
ftraint ; it is more wifely ordered, that the probabiUty of mifchief,. 
even forefeen, Ihould not reftrain a man from profecuting his 
concerns, which may often be of confequence to him. He pro-^ 
ceeds accordingly with a fafe ccmfcience^ and is not afraid of be- 
ing blamed either by God or man. . 
With refpedl to rafh or uncautious adlions, where the mifchief 
might have been forefeen tho' not acflually forefeen, it is not fuf-. 
ficient to efcape blame, that a man, naturally rafh or inattentive,- 
adls according to his charadler : a degree of precaution is required, 
both by himfelf and by others, fuch as is natural to the generality 
of men : he perceives that he might and ought to have adled more 
cautioufly ; and his confcience reproaches luin for his inattention^ 

• Innocent here is . oppofed to ctdpable : in a broader fcnfc it is oppofed to cri" 
mnal. With rcfpcft to punifliment, an aftion tho' culpable is innocent, if it be 
not criminal: with refpeft to reparation,, it is not innocent if it be culpable. 

no 
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no lefs than if he were natnrally more fedace and attentive. Thus 
the circumfpedlion natural to mankind in general, is applied as 
a ftaiidard to every individual ; and if they fall fhort of that (land- 
ard, they are culpable and blameable, however unforefeen by them 
the niifcliief may have been. 

What is faid upon culpable adlions is equally applicable to cul- 
pable omiffions ; for by thefe alfo mifchief may be occafidned, 
entitling the fufFerer to reparation. If we forbear to do our duty 
with an intention to occafion mifcliief, the forbearance is crimi- 
nal. The only queflion is, how far forbearance without fiich in- 
tention is culpable. Suppofing the probability of mifchief to 
have been forefedn, tho' not intended, the omiffion is highly cul- 
pable ; and tho' neither intended nor forefeen, yet the omiflion 
is culpable in a lower degree, if there have been left care and at- 
tention than are proper for performing the duty required. But 
fuppofing all due care, the otniiHon of extreme care and diligence 
is not culpable. 

By afcertaining what afts and omifHons are culpable or faulty, 
the dodlrine of reparation is rendered extremely iimple ; for it 
may be laid down as a rule without a fingle exception, That evoy 
culpable atfl, and every culpable omiffion, binds us in conlcience 
to repair the mifchief occafioned by it. The moral fenfe binds us 
no farther ; for it loads not with reparation the man who is 
blamelefs and innocent : the harm is accidental ; and we are ib 
conflituted as not to be refponfible in confcience for what happens 
by accident. But here it is requifite, that the man be in every rc- 
fpedl innocent: for if he intend harm, tho' not vdiat he has 
done, he will find himfelf bound in confcience to repair the acci- 
dental harm he has done ; as, for example, when aiming a blow 
vmjuftly at one in the dark, he happens to wound another wliom 
he did not fufpedl to be there. And hence it is a rule in all mu- 
nicipal laws. That one ver/ans in illicito is liable to repair every con- 

fequent 
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iequent damage. That thcfc particulars are wiCely ordered by the 
Author of our nature for the good of focietjr, will appear after- 
ward {a). In general, the rules above mentioned are di(5lated by 
the moral fenfe ; and we are compelled to obey them by the prin- 
ciple of reparation. 

We are now prepared for a more particular infpedlion of the 
two ends of reparation above mentioned, viz. the repreffing 
wrongs that are not criminal, and the making up what lofs is fuf- 
taincd by wrongs of whatever kind. With refpecfl to the iirft, it 
is clear, that punifhment, in its proper fenfe, cannot be inflicted 
for a wrong that is culpable only ; and if nature did not provide 
fome means for repreffing fuch wrongs, fociety would fcarce be a 
comfortable (bite. Laying confckncc afide, pecuniary reparation 
is tlw only remedy that can be provided againfl culpable omif^ 
fions : and with refpe<Sl to culpable commiffions, the neceflity of 
reparation is ftill more apparent ; for confcience alone, without 
the fandtion of reparation, would feldom have authority fujCciem: 
to rdftrain us firom adting ralhly or uncautsbufly, even where the 
poffibility of mifchief is fbrefeen, and far lefs where it is not fore* 
feen. 

With refpedl to the fecond end of reparation, my confcience 
didates to me, that if a man fuflPer by my fault, whether the mif^ 
chief was forefecn or not forefeen, it is my duty to make up his 
lofs ; and I perceive intuitively, that the lofs ought to refl ulti- 
mately upon me, and not upon the fuflerer, who has not been 
culpable in any degree. 

In every cafe where the mifchief done can be eflimated by a pe- 
cuniary compenfation, the two ends of reparation coincide. Thc« 
fum is taken from the one as a fort of punifhment for his fault, 

{a) 8cd. 7, 
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and is bcftowM on the other to make up the lofs he has fuftainecL 
But in numberlefs cafes where mifchief done cannot be compen- 
fated with money, reparation is in its nature a fort of puniih-* 
ment. Defamation, contemptuous treatment, perfonal reftraint^ 
the breaking one's peace of mind, are injuries that cannot be re- 
paired by money j and the pecuniary reparation decreed againft 
the wrong-doer, can only be a fort of punifliment, in order to de- 
ter him from reiterating fuch injuries : the fum, it is true, is a- 
warded to the perfon injured ; but not as fufficient to make up 
his lofs, which money cannot do, but only as a folatxum for what 
he has fufFered. 

Hitherto it ^s fuppofed, that the man who intends a wrong ac- 
tion, is, at the fame time, confcious of its being fo. But a man 
may intend a wrong adlion, thinking erroneoufly that it is right ; 
or a right a6lion, thinking erroneoufly that it is wrong ; and the 
queftion is, What ftiall be the confequence of fuch errors with 
rcfpedt to reparation. The latter cafe is clear : the perfon who oc- 
cafionally fuflfers lofs by a right adlion, has not a claim for repa- 
ration, becaufe he has no juft caufo of complaint. On the other 
hand, if the adlion be wrong, the innocence of the author, for 
which he is indebted to an error in judgement, will not relieve 
him from reparation. When he is made fenflble of his error, Jhe 
feels himfelf bound in confcience to repair the harm he has done 
by a wrong adion : and others, fenflble of his error from the be- 
ginning, have the fame feeling : nor will his obflinacy in refitting 
convidlion, or his dullnefs in not apprehending his error, mend 
the matter : it is well that thefe defedb relieve him from ponifh- 
ment, without wronging odiers by denying a claim for repara- 
tion. A man's errors ought to affed himfelf only, and not thoie 
who have not erred. Hence in general, reparation always follows 
wrong ; and is not affedled by any erroneous opinion of a wrong 
aAion being right, more than of a right a^ion being wrong. 

But 
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But this dodlrine fuffers an exception with refped to a man, 
who, having undertaken a truft, is bound in duty to adl. A judge 
is in that fituation : it is his duty to pronounce fentence in 
every cafe that comes before him ; and if he judge according 
to the beft of his knowledge, he is not liable for confequences. A 
judge cannot be fubjedled to reparation, unlefs it can be verified, 
that the judgement he gave was intentionally wrong. An officer 
of the revenue is in the fame predicament. Led by a doubtful 
claufe in a ftatute, he makes a feizure of goods as forfeited to the 
crown, which afterward, in the proper court, are found not to 
be feizable. The officer ought not to be fubjeded to reparation, 
if he have a<5led to the beft of his judgement. This rule how- 
ever muft be taken with a limitation : a public officer who is 
grofsly erroneous, will not be excuied j for he ought to know bet- 
ter. 

Reparation is due, tho' the immediate a<fl be involuntary, pro- 
vided it be connedled with a preceding voluntary ad. Example : 
** If A ride an imruly horfe in Lincolns-inri fields, to tame him, 
" and the horfe breaking from A, run over B and grievoufly hurt 
** him ; B fhall have an action againft A : for tho* the mifchief 
** was done againft the will of A, yet fince it was his fault to 
" bring a wild horfe into a frequented place, where mifchief 
** might enfue, he muft anfwer for the confequences.'* . Gains 
feems to carry this rule ftill farther, holding in general, that if a 
horfc, by the weaknefs or unlkilfulnefe of the rider, break away 
and do mifchief,- the rider is liable {a). But Gains probably had 
in his eye a frequented place, where the mifchief might have been 
forefeen. Thus in general a man is made liable for the mifchief 
occafioned by liis voluntary deed, tho' the immediate a(5t that oc- 
cafioned the mifchief be involuntary^ 

(a) L 8. 5 I. ad leg. Aqat). 
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SECT. VII. 
Final Causes of the foregoing Laws of Nature. 



CEvcral final caufes have been occafionally mentioned in prece- 
ding parts of this cflay, which could not conveniently be re- 
ferved for the prefent fcdlion, being neceflary for explaining the 
fubjedls to which they relate, the final caufe for inftance of credl- 
ing a ftandard of morals upon the common fenfe of mankind. I 
proceed now to what have not been mentioned, or but (lightly 
mentioned. 

The final caufe that prefents itfdf firft to view, refpedls man 
confidered as an accountable being. The fenfe of being account- 
able, is one of our moft vigilant guards againft the filent attacks of 
vice. When a temptation moves me, it immediately occurs. What 
will the world fay ? I imagine my friends expoftulating, my enc^ 
mies reviling — I dare not diffemble — my fpirits fink — the 
temptation vanifhes. 2dly, Praife and blame, efpecially firom 
thofe we regard, are flrong incentives to virtue : but if we were 
not accountable for our condudl, praife and blame would be fel- 
ilom well diretfled ; for how fhall a man's intentions be known, 
without calling him to account ? And praife or blame, frequent- - 
ly ill-dire£led, would lofe their influence. 3dly, This branch of 
our nature, is the comer-flone of the criminal law. Did not a 
man think himfelf accountable to all the world, and to his judge 
in a peculiar manner, it would be natural for him to think, that 
the juftcft fcntencc pronounced againft him, is oppreflion, not ju- 

lUce. 
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ftice. 4thly, This branch is a ftrong cement to fociety. If 
we were not accountable- beings, thofe connedled by blood, or 
by country, would be no lefs fhy and referved, than if they were 
mere ftrangers to each other. 

The final caufe that next occurs, being fimple and obviwis, is 
mentioned only that it may not fcem to have been overlooked. 
Ail right adlions are agreeable, all wrong a(5Uons difagreeable. 
This is a wife appointment of Providence. We meet with fo many 
temptations againft duty, that it is not always an eafy tafk to p«r- 
fcvere in the right path : would we perfevere, were duty difa- 
greeable ? And were adls of pure benevolence difagreeable, they 
would be extremely rare, however worthy of praife. 

Another final caufe refpcds duty, in contradifUndion to pure 
benevolence. All the moral laws are founded on intuitive per- 
ception f and are fo fimple and plain, as to be perfedtty ajpprehend-^ 
cd by the mod ignorant. Were they in any degree complex or 
obfcure, they would be perverted by lelfifhnefs and prejudice. No 
convidtion inferior to what is aflforded by intuitive perception, 
could produce in mankind a ccMBmon fenfe with refpedt to moral 
duties. Reafon would afford no general convitSlion ; bccaufe 
that faculty is diftributed in portions fo unequal, as to bar ali 
hopes from it of uniformity either in pradlice or in opinion. At 
the iame time, we are taug^ht by woful experience, that reafon has 
little influence over the greater part of men. Reafon, it is true; 
aided by experience, fupports morality, by convincing us, that 
we cannot be happy if we abandcHi duty for any other intereft. 
But convi(flion feldom weighs much againft imperious paffion } 
to control whicji the vigorous and commanding principle of duty 
is requifite, dire(5led by the fluning light of intuition. 

A propofition laid down above appears to be a fort of myftcry 
in the moral fyftem, viz. That tho' evidently all moral duties arc 
contrived for promoting the general good, yet that choice is nojt 

permitted 
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permitted among difFerent goods, or between good and ill ; and 
that we are ftriclly tied down to perform or forbear certain paiti* 
cular adls, without regard to confequences ; or, in other words, 
that we muft not do wrong, whatever good it may produce. The 
final caufe, which I am about to unfold, will clear this myftcrjr, 
and fet the beauty of the moral fyftem in a confpicuous light. I 
begin with obferving, that as the general good of mankind, or e* 
ven of the fociety we live in, refults from many and various cir- 
cumftances intricately combined, it is far above the capacity of 
man, to judge in every inftance what particular adlions will tend 
the moft to that end. The authorifing therefore a man to trace 
out his duty, by weighing endlefs circumftances good and ill, 
would open a wide door to partiality and pailion, and often lead 
him unwittingly to prefer the preponderating ill, under a fidfc ap- 
pearance of being the greater good. At that rate, the opinions 
of men about right and wrong, would be as various as their £ices $ 
which, as obferved above, would totally unhinge fociety. It is 
better ordered by Providence, even for the general good, that, a- 
voiding complex and obfcure objedls, we are direded by the mo* 
ral fenfe to perform certain plain and Cbpiple a<Sts, which are ob« 
vious to us by intuitive perception. 

In the next place. To permit ill in order to produce greater good, 
may fuit a being of univerfal benevolence ; but is repugnant, to 
the nature of man, compofed of fclfifh and benevolent principles* 
We have feen above, that the true moral balance depends, on a 
fubordination of felf-love to duty, and pf arbitrary benevolence lo 
felf-love ; and accordingly every man is fenfible of injufUce when 
he is hurt in order to benefit another. Were it a rule in fociety. 
That a greater good to any other would make it an adl of jufUce to 
deprive me of my life, of my reputation, pr of my property,, I . 
fhould renounce the fociety of men, and aflbciate with more harm- 
lefs animals. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The true moral fyftem, that which is dil^lay'd above^ 
is not only better fiiited to the nature of man, and to his liihited 
capacity and intelligence, but contributes more to the general 
good, which I now proceed to demonftrate. It would be lofing 
time to prove, that a man entirely felfifli is ill fitted for fociety ; 
and we have feen (a), that univerfal benevolence, were it a duty, 
would contribute to the general ^ood perhaps lefs than abfolute 
felfiflmefs. Man is too limited in capacity and in power for tmi- 
▼erfal benevolence. - Even the greateft monarch has not power to 
exercife his benevolence but within a very fmall compafs ; and if 
fb, how unfit would fuch a duty be for private perfons, who have 
very little power ? Serving only to diftrefs them by inability of 
performance, they would endeavour to fmother it altogether, and 
give full fcopc to felfifhnefs. Man is much better qualified for do- 
ing good, by a conflitution in which benevolence is duly blended 
with felf-love. Benevolence, as a duty, takes place of felf-love ; 
a regulation eflendal to fociety. Benevolence, as a virtue, not a 
duty, gives place to felf-love ; becaufe as every man has mor)? 
power, knowledge, and opportunity, to promote his own good 
than that of others, a greater quantity of good is produced, than; 
if benevolence were our only principle of adlion. This holds, c^ 
ven fuppofing no harm done to any pferfon : much more would it 
hold, were we permitted to hurt fome, in order to produce more 
good to others. 

The foregoing final caufts refpedt morality in general. We now 
proceed to particulars ; and the firft and moft important is the 
law of reftraint. Man is evidently framed for fociety: and as 
there can be no fociety among creatures who prey upon each o- 
ther, it was neceflary to provide agaitift mutual injuries ; which 
is efie<5hially done by tfiis law. Its neceffity with rcfpedl to perlb- 

(«) Scft. 4* 
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nal fecurity is felf-evident ; and with rcfpccl to property, its ne- 
ceflity will appear from what follows. In the nature of every man, 
there is a propenfity to hoard or (lore up tilings ufeful to himfelf and 
family. But this natural propenfity would be rendered ineffeAual, 
were he not fecured in the pofleffion of what he thus (lores up ; 
for no man will toil to accumulate what he cannot -fecurely pof- 
fefs. This fecurity is afforded by the moral fenfe, which didlates, 
that the fird occupant of goods provided by nature for the fubfifl:* 
«ice of man, ought to be fecure in his poffeffion, and that fuch 
goods ought to be inviolable as his property. Thus, by the great 
law of reflraint, men have a protedlion for their goods, as well as 
for their perfons ; and are no lefs fecure in fociety, than if they 
were feparated from each other by impregnable walls. 

Several other duties are little lefs effential than of reflraint to 
the exiflence of fociety. Mutual truft and confidence, without 
which fociety would be an uncomfortable (late, enter into tibe cha- 
radler of the human fpecies ; to which the duties of veracity and 
fidelity correfpond. The final caufe of thefe correfponding duties^ 
is obvious : the latter would be of no ufe in fociety without the 
former ; and the former, without the latter, woidd be httrtfiil, by 
laying men open to fraud and deceit. 

With refpedl to veracity in particular, man is fo conftituted^ 
that he muft be indebted to information for die knowledge of 
moft things that benefit or hurt him ; and if he could not depend 
upon information, fociety would be very little beneficiaL Fur- 
ther, it is wifely ordered, that we (hould be bound by the moral 
fenfe always to fpeak truth, even where we perceive no harm in 
tranfgrefling that duty ; becaufe it is fufficient that harm may en* 
fue, tho' not forefeen. At the fame time, falfehood always does 
mifchief : it may happen not to injure us externally in our repxi^ 
tation, or in our goods : but it never fails to injure us internally ; 
for one great bleffing of fociety is, a candid intercourfe of fenti- 

ments. 
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ments, of opinions, of defires, and wiflies ; and to admit any falfe- 
hoodin fuch intercourfe, would poifon the moft refined pkafures 
of life. 

Becaufe man is the weakeft of all animals in a ftate of fepara-' 
tion ; and the very ftrongeft in fociety, by mutual aid and fup- 
. port to which covenants and promifes greatly contribute, thefe 
are made binding by the moral fenfe. 

' The final caufe of the law of propriety, which enforces the duty 
"'wc owe to ourfelves, comes next in order. In difcourfing upon 
thofe laws of nature which concern fociety, there is no occafion to 
-mention any fclf-duty but what relates to fociety ; of which kind 
'are prudence, temperance, induftry, firmnefs of mind. And that 
•fuch qualities ifliouid be made our duty, is wifely ordered in a 
'<louble refpedl ; firA^ as qualifying us to a6t a proper part ih 
fociety, and next, as intitling us to good- will from others. . It is 
the intereft, no doubt, qf every man, to fuit his behaviour tp the 
dignity of his nature, and to the ftation allotted him by Provi- 
dence ; for fuch rational condudt contributes to happinefs, by pre- 
ferving health, procuring plenty, gaining the eftecm of others, 
and, which of all is the grcatcft blefling, by gaining a juftly- 
founded felf-efteem. But here intereft folely is not relied on : the 
powerful authority of duty is added, that in a matter of the ut- 
moft importance to ourfelves, and of fome importance to the fi>- 
' ciety we live in, our condudl may be regular and fteady, Thefc 
duties tend not only to render a man happy in himfelf, but aHb, 
by procuring the good- will and efteem of others, to command 
their aid and affiflahce in time of need. » • . 

I proceed to. the final caufes of natural rewards and punifhments. 
It is laid down above, that controverfies about property and a- 
bout other matters of intereft, muft be adjufted by the flandard 
of right and wrong. But to bring rewards and punifhments un- 
der the fame ftandard, without regard to private confcience. 
Vol. II. O o would 
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would be a plan unworthy of our Maker. It is extremely cleaF, 
that to reward one who is not confcious of merit, or to punifh 
one who is not confcious of guilt, cannot anfwer any good end ; 
and in particular, cannot tend either to improvement or to refor- 
mation of manners. How much more like the Deity is the plan of 
nature, which rewards no man who is not confcious that he me- 
rits reward, and punifhes no man who is not confcious that he 
merits punifhment ! By that plan, and by that only, rewards 
and punifhments accomplilh every good end ; a final caufe moft 
illuftrious ! The rewards and punifhments that attend the primary 
and fecondary virtues, are finely contrived for iupporting the dif- 
tindtion between them, fet forth above. Punifhment muft be 
confined to the tranfgreflion of primary virtues, it being the ior 
tendon of nature, that fecondary virtues be entirely free. On the 
other hand, fecondary virtues are more highly rewarded than 
primary : generofity, for example, makes a greater figure than jur- 
ftice ; and magnanimity, heroifm, undaunted courage, a ilill 
greater figure. One would imagine, at firfi view, that primary 
virtues, being more eflential, fhould be intitled to the firft place 
in our efleem, and be more amply rewarded than fecondary ; and 
yet in elevating the latter above the former, peculiar wifdom and 
forefight are confpicuous. Punifhment is appropriated to enforce 
primary virtues ; and if thefe virtues were alfb attended wiA high 
rewards, fecondary virtues, degraded to a lower rank, would be 
deprived of that enthufiaflic admiration which is their chief iiip- 
-port: felf-intercfl would univerfally prevail over benevolence, 
and banifh thofe numberlefs favours we receive from each other 
.in fociety, which are beneficial in point of interefl, and fUll more 
fo by generating aflPedlion and friendfhip. 

In our progrefs through final caufes we come at lafl to repara- 
tion, one of the principles deflined by Providence for redrefiling 
wrongs committed, and for preventing the reiteration of thenu 

The 
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Tlxc final caufe of this principle, when the mifchief arifes from 
intention, is clear : for to protedl individuals in fociety, it is not 
fufficient that the delinquent be punifhed ; it is neceflary over and 
above, that the mifchief be repaired. 

Secondly, Where the a<fl is wrong or unjuft, tho* not under- 
flood by the author to be fo, it is wifely ordered that reparation 
fhotdd follow ; which will thus appear. Confidering the fallibility 
of man, it would be too fevere to permit advantage to be taken 
of one's error in every circumflance. On the other hand, to make 
it a law in our nature, never to take advantage of error, would 
be giving too much indulgence to indolence and remiilion of 
mind, tending to make us negleft the improvement of our rational 
Acuities. Our nature is fo happily framed, as to avoid thefe ex- 
t]?emes by difHnguifhing between gain and lofs. No man is con-* 
fcious of wrong, when he takes advantage of an error committed 
by another to fave himfelf from lofs : if there muft be a lofs, 
common lenfe didlates, that it ought to reft upon the perfon who 
has erred, however innocently, rather than upon the perfon who 
has not erred. Thus, in a competition among creditors about 
the eftate of their bankrupt debtor, every one is at liberty to a- 
vail himfelf of every error committed by his competitor, in order 
to recover payment. But in lucro captando^ the moral fenfe teach- 
eth a different leflbn ; which is, that no man ought to lay hold of 
another's error to make gain by it. Thus, an heir finding a rough 
diamond in the repofitories of his anceftor, gives it away, mifta- 
king it for a common pebble : the purchafer is in confcience and 
equity bound to reftore, or to pay a juft price. 

Thirdly, The following confiderations unfold a final caufe, no 
lefs beautiful than that laft mentioned. Society could not fubfift 
in any tolerable manner, were full fcope given to rafhnefs and 
negligence, and to every adlion that is not ftri^y criminal j 

O o 2 whence 
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whence it is a maxim founded no lefs upon utility than upon ju- 
ftice, That men in fociety ought to be extremely circumfpedl, as 
to every adlion that may poflibly do harm. On the other hand^ 
it is alfo a maxim. That as the profperity and happinefs of man 
depend on adlion, adlivity ought to be encovu-aged, inftead of be- 
ing difcouraged by dread of confequences. Thefe maxims, feem- 
ingly in oppofition, have natural limits that prevent their en- 
croaching upon each other. There is a certain degree of attention 
and circumfpedion that men generally beftow upon affairs, pro- 
portioned to their importance : if that degree were not fufficient 
to defend againft a claim of reparation, individuals would be too 
much cramped in adlion ; which would be a great difcourage- 
ment to adlivity ; if a lefs degree were fufficient, there would be 
too great fcope for rafh or remifs condudl ; which would prove 
the bane of fociety. Thefe limits, which evidently tend to the 
good of fociety, are adjufted by the moral fenfe ; which didtates^ 
as laid down in the fed)tion of Reparation, that the man who adts 
with forefight of the probabiHty of mifchief, or adls rafhly and 
uncautioufly without fuch forefight, ought to be liable for. confe- 
quences J but that the man who adls cautioufly, without forefee- 
ing or fufpedling any niifchief, ought not to be liable for confc-. 
quences. 

In the fame fedlion it is laid down, that the moral lenfe requires 
from every man, not his own degree of vigilance and attention^ 
which may be very fmall, but that which belongs to the com- 
mon nature of the fpecies. The final caufe of that regidation wiU 
appear upon confidering, that were reparation to depend upon per- 
fonal circumftances, there would be a neceffitj of enquiring into 
tlie characters of men, their education, their manner of living, 
and the extent of their underftanding ; which would render jud- 
ges arbitrary, and fuch law-fuits inextricable. But by affuming 
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the common nature of the fpecies as a ftandard, by which every 
man in confcieiie judges of his own adtions, law-fuits about re- 
paration are rendered eafy and expeditious. 



SECT. VIII. 

Liberty and Necessity confidered with refpeB to Mora* 
lity. 



TJ Aving, in the foregoing fedlions, afcertained the reality of a 
moral fenfe, with its fentiments of approbation and difap- 
probation, praife and blame ; the purpofe of the prefent fedlion 
is, to Ihew, that thefe fentiments are confiftent with the laws that 
govern the adlions of man as a rational being. In order to which, 
it is firft neceflary to explain thefe laws ; for there has been much 
controyerfy about them, efpecially among divines of the Armi- 
nian and Calvinift fe<fls. 

Human actions, as laid down in the firft fedlion, are of three 
kinds : one, where we adl by inftindl, without any view to confe- 
quences ; one, where we adl by will in order to produce fbme ef^ 
fedl; and one, where we adl againft will. With refpedl to the firft, 
the agent adls blindly, without deliberation or choice ; and the ex- 
ternal adl follows neceflarily firom the inftindive impulfe *. Ac- 
tions 



♦ A ftonechattcr makes its neft on the grounder near it; and the yonng, zs 
foOQ as they can flaift for themfelvcs, leave the neft inftinftively. An e^g of that 
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dons ddn6 with a view to an end, are in a vety different condi«- 
tion: in thefe, deliberation, choice, will, enter: the intention 
to accomplifh the end goes firft ; the will to ad in order to ac- 
complifli the end is next ; and the external adl follows of courfe. 
It is the will then that governs every adion done as means to an 
end ; and it is defire to accomplifh the end that puts the will in 
motion ; defire in this view being commonly termed the motive to 
adl. Thus, hearing that iny friend is in the hands of robbers, I 
burn with defire to free him : defire influences my will to arm my 
fervants, and to fly to his relief. Adions done againft will come 
in afterward. 

But what is it that raifes defire ? The anfwer is at hand : it is 
the profpedl of attaining fome agreeable end, or of avoiding one 
that is difagreeable. And if it be again enquired. What makes 
an object agreeable or difagreeable, the anfwer is equally ready, 
that our nature makes it fo ; and more we cannot fay. Certain 
vifible objeds are agreeable, certain founds, and certain fmells : 
other objects of thefe fenfes are difagreeable. But there we mufl 
ftop ; for we are far from being fb intimately acquainted with 
our own nature as to afCgn the catifes. Thefe hints are fuflScient 
for my prefent purpofe : if one be curious to know more, the 



bird was laid in a fwalloVs ncft, fixed to the roof of a church. The fwallow fed 
all the young equally without diftinftion. The young ftonechatter left the neft at 
the ufual time before it could fly ; and falling to the g dund, it was taken up dead. 
Here is inftinA in purity, exerting itfelf blindly without regard to variation of cir« 
cumftances. The fame is obfervable in our dunghill-iowl. They feed on worms, 
com, and other feeds dropt on the ground. In ordei «"o difcover their food, na- 
ture has provided them with an inftinft to fcrape with :ae foot ; and the inftinft it 
fo regularly exercifed, that they fcrape even when they are fct upon a heap of 
corn. 

' theory 
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theory of dcHre, and of agreeablencfs and difagreeablenefs, will be 
found in Elements of Criticifm [a]. 

With refpeifl to inftiodlive adllons, no perfon, I prefnme^ 
thinks that there is any freedom^ more than in ads done agditift 
will : an infant applies to the nipple^ and a bird builds its neft, 
no lefs neceflarily than a ftone falls to the ground. With relpcdl 
to voluntary actions^ fuch as are done with a view to an end, the 
necefEty is the fame, tho' lefs apparent at firft view. The exter- 
nal acflion is determined by the will : the will is determined by 
delire : and defire by what is agreeable or difagreeable. Here is a 
chain of caufcs and effedls, not one link of which is arbitrary, or 
nnder command of the agent : he cannot will but according to 
his defire ; he cannot dcfire but according to what is agreeable 
or di {agreeable in the objecfls perceived ; nor do thefe qualities 
depend on his inclination or fancy ; he has no power to make 
a beautiful woman ugly, nor to make a rotten carcafe fweet. 

Many good men apprehending danger to morality from holding 
our a<ftions to be neceflary, endeavour to break the chain of can- 
fes and effedls above mentioned, maintaining, " That whatever 
** influence defire or motives may have, it ^is the agent himfclf 
*' who is the caufe of every aAion ; that defire may advife, but 
** cannot command ; and therefore thkt a man is flill free to a£l 
** in contradi(flion to defire and to the ftrongeft motives," That 
a being may exifl, which in every cafe acfls blindly and arbitrari* 
ly, without having any end in view, I can make a fliift to con- 
ceive ; but it is difficult for me even to imagine a thinking and 
rational being, that has aflfedions and paffions, that has a defire- 
able end in view, that can eafily accompllfh this end ; and yet, 
after all, can fly off, or remain at reft, without any caufe, reafon, 
or motive, to fway it. If fuch a wliinafical being can poflibly eX" 
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ift, I am certain th^ait man is not fuch a being. There is perhaps 
not a perfon above the condition of a changelitig, but can fay 
why he did fo and fo, what moved him, what he intended. Nor 
is a fingle fadl dated to make us believe, that ever a man adled a*^ 
gainft his own will or defirc, who vras not compelled by external 
violence. On the contrary, conflant and univerfal experience 
{)roves, that human a(5lions are governed by certain ^inflexible 
laws ; and that a man cannot exert his felf-motive power, but in 
piirfuance of fome defire or motive. 

Had a motive always the fame influence, adlions proceeding 
from it would appear no lefs neceflarythan the a<flions of mat- 
ter. The various degrees of influence that motives have on dif- 
ferent men at the fame time, and on' the fame man at diflfereht 
times, occafion a doubt by fuggefting a notion of chance. Some 
motives however have fuch influelice, as to leave no doubt : a ti- 
mid £!fmale has a phyfical power to throw herfelf into the mouth 
of a Hem; roaring for food ; but Ihe is with-held by terror no lefe 
eflfafltuaUy than by cords : if fhe fliould ruih upon the lion, would 
not ev«7 one ixrdnclude that flie was frantic ? A man, tho' in a 
deep fleep, retains a phyfical power to ai^ but he cannot exert it. 
A man, tho* defperately in love, retains a phyfical power to refufe 
the hand of his miftrefs ; ♦but he cannot exert that power in con* 
tradition to his own ardent defire, more than if he were fall a- 
fleep. Nowifaftrong motive have a neceflary influence, there 
is no reafon for doubting, but that a weak motive muft alfo have 
its influence, the fame in kind, tho* not in degree. Some a<5lions 
indeed are ftrangely irregular ; but let the wildeft a<5lion be fcru-^ 
tiniz'd, there will always be difcovered fome motive or defire^ 
^which, however whimfical or capricious, was what influenced die 
perfon to adt. Of two contending motives is it not natural to ey- 
pedl, that the ftronger will prevail, however little its excefs may 
be ? If there be any doubt, it muft be from a fuppofition that a 

weak 
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weak motive can be refifted arbitrarily. Where then are we to fix 
the boundary between a weak and a ftrong motive ? If a weak 
motive can be refifted, why not one a little ftronger, and why not 
the ftrongeft ? In Elements of Cf iticifm {a) the reader will find 
many examples of contrary motives weighing againft each other. 
Let him ponder thefe with the ftridleft attention : his conclufion 
will be,, that between two motives, howevfer nearly balanced, a 
man has not an arbitrary choice, but muft yield to the ftrongen 
The mind indeed fiuduates for fome time, and feels itfelf in a 
meafure loofe : at laft, however, it is determined by the more 
powerful motive, as a balance is by the greater weight after ma- 
ny vibrations^ \ 

Such then are the laws that govern our voluntary adlions. A 
man is abfolutely free to acft according to his own will ; greater 
freedom than which is not conceivable. At the fame time, as /J^ 

man is made accountable for his condudl, to his Maker^ to his 
fellow-creatures, and to himfelf, he is not left to adt arbitrarily ; 
for at that rate he would be altogether unaccountable : his will is 
Tegulated by defire ; and defire by what pleafes or difpleafes him. 
Where we are fubjecSled to the will of another, would it be our 
wifh, that his will fliould be under no regulation ? And where 
we are guided by our own will, would it be reafon^ble to wifh, 
that it Ihould be under no regulation, but be exerted without rea- 
son, without any motive, and contrary to common fcnfe ? Thus^ 
with regard to human condudl, there is a chain of laws eftablilh- 
•cd by nature, not one link of which is left arbitrary. By that 
wife fyftem, man is rendered accountable : by it, he is made a fit 
fubje(5l for divine and human government : by it, perfons of faga- 
city forefee the condudl of others : and by it, the prefcience of the 
Deity with refped to human adions, is. firmly eftablifhcd. 

{a) Chap. 2. part 4. 

Vol. II. P P The 
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- The abfurd figure men would make if they could adl contrary to 
motive:s, fliould be fuflS^cient, one may think, to open our eyes with- 
out an argument. What a defpicable figure does a perfon make, up-r 
on whom the fame motive has great influence at one time^ and 
very little at another ? He is a bad member of fociety, and can- 
not be rely'd on as a friend or as an aflbciate. But how highly- 
rational is this luppofed perfon, compared with one who can adt 
in contradidlion to every motive ? The former may be termed 
whimfical or capricious : the latter is worfe ; he is abfolutcly un- 
accountable^ and cannot be the fubjedl of government, more than 
a lump of matter unconfcious of its own motion. 

Let the faculty of adling be compared with that of reafoning ; 
the comparifon will tend to foften our reludlance to the neceflary 
influence of motives. A man fometimes blunders in reafoning; but 
he is tied by his nature, to form conclufions upon what appears 
to him true at the time. If he could arbitrarily form a different 
conclufion, what an abfurd reafoner would he be ! Would a man 
be lefs abfurd, if he had a power of aifHng againft motives, and 
contrary to what he thinks right or eligible ? To adt in that 
manner^ is inconfiftent with any notion we can form of a fenfible 
being. Nor do we fuppofe that man is fuch a being : in account- 
ing for any a(5lion, however whimfical, we always afcribe it t€>^ 
fome motive, never once dreaming that there was no motive. 

And after all, where would be the advantage of fuch an arbi- 
trary power ? Can a rational man wifti ferioufly to have fuch a 
power ? or can he ferioufly think, that God would make nian fb 
whimfical a being ? To endue man with a degree of felf-com- 
mand fuflScient to refift every vicious motive, without any power 
to refift thofe that are virtuous, would indeed be a gift of value ; 
but too great for man, becaufe it would exalt him to be an an- 
gel. But fuch felf- command as to refift both equally, which is 
the prefent fuppofition, would unqualify us for being governed 

either 
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either by God or by man. Better far to be led as rational creatures 
by the^profpedl of good, however erroneous our judgement may 
fometimes be. 

. Confidering that man is the only terreftrial being formed to 
know his Maker, and to worlhip him, will it not found harfhly, 
while all other animals are fubjedled to divine government, and 
unerringly fulfil their deftination, that man alone fhould be 
withdrawn from divine government, and be fo framed, that nei- 
ther his Maker, nor he himfelf, can forefee what he will do the 
next moment ? The power of refilling the ftrongeft motives, whe- 
ther of religion or of morality, would render him independent of 
the Deity; 

This reafoning is too difiufe : may it not be comprehended in a 
fingle view ? it will make the deeper imprefllon. There may be 
conceived different fyftems for governing man as a thinking and 
rational being. One is, That virtuous motives Ihould always pre- 
vail over every other motive. This, in appearance, would be the 
moft perfect government. But sian is not fo conftituted ; and 
there is reafon to doubt, whether fuch perfedion would in his 
prefent ftate correfpond to the other branches of his nature {a). 
Another fyftem is. That virtuous motives fometimes prevail, fome- 
times vitious ; and that we are always determined by the prevail- 
ing motive. This is the true fyftem of nature ; and hence great 
variety of charadler and of condudl among men. A third fyftem 
is. That motives have influence ; but that one can adl in contra- 
diilion to every motive. This is the fyftem I have been combat- 
ing. Obferve only what it refolves into. How is an adlion to be 
accounted for that is done in contradiction to every motive ? It 
swanders from the region of common fenfe into that of mere 

l^) See bo(d( 2. (ketch i. at the end. 

P p 2 - chance. 
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chance. If fuch were the nature of man, no one could rely on an- 
other : a promife or an oath would be a rope of fand : the utmoft 
cordiality between my friend and me, would be no fecurity againft 
his dabbing me with the firfl weapon that comes in his way. 
Would any man wifh to have been formed according to fuch a 
fyftem ? He would probably wifh to have been formed according 
to the fyftem firft mentioned : but that is deny'd him, virtuous 
motives fometimes prevailing, fometimes vicious ; and from the 
wifdom of Providence we have reafon to believe, that this law ii^ 
of all the beft fitted for man in his prcfent ftate. 

To conclude this branch of the fubjedl : In none of the works of 
Providence, fo far as we can penetrate, is there difplay*d a deeper 
reach of art and wifdom, than in the laws of action peculiar ta 
man as a thinking and rational being. Were he left looie, to adl 
in contradidlion to motives, there would be no place for prudence^ 
forefight, nor for adjufting means to an end : it could not be fore* 
feen by others what a man will do the next hour ; nay it could 
not be forefeen, even by himfclf. Man would not be capable of 
rewards and punifhments : he would not be fitted, either for di- 
vine or for human government : he would be a creature that has 
no refemblance to the human race. But man is not left loofe ; for 
tho' he is at liberty to adl according to his own will, yet his vnll 
is regulated by defire, and defire by what pleafes and difpleafes* 
This connexion preferves uniformity of condudt, and confines 
human adlions within the great chain of caufes and efFedb. By 
this admirable fyftem, liberty and neceflity, feemingly incompa- 
tible, are made perfedlly concordant, fitting lis for fociety, and 
for government both human and divine. 

Having explained the laws tha:t govern human adlions, we proceed 
to what is chiefly intended in the prefent fedlion, which is, to ex- 
amine, how far the moral fentiments handled in the foregoing 
fe(Slions are confiftent with thefe laws. Let it be kept in view, 

that 
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that our moral fcntiments and feelings are founded entirely upon 
the moral fcnfe ; which unfolds to us a right and a wrong in ac- 
doni;. From the fame fenfe are derived the fentiments of appro- 
bation and praife when a man does right, and of difapproba- 
tion and blame when he does wrong. Were we deftitute of the 
moral fenfe, right and wrong, praife and blame, would be as little 
underftood as colours are by one born blind *. 

The formidable argument that is urged, to prove that our mo- 
ral fentiments are inconfiftent with the fuppofed neceflary in- 
fluence of motives, is what follows. " If motives have a necef- 
*• fary influence on our actions, there can be no good reafon to 
•* praife a man for doing right, nor to blame him for doing 
•* vjrrong. What foundation can there be, either for praife or 
" blame, when it was not in a man's power to have adled other- 
*' wife. A man commits murder inftigated by a fudden fit of 
" revenge : why fliould he be punifhed, if he adted neccflarily, 
" and could not refill the violence of the paflion ?" Here it is 
fuppofed, that a power of refiftance is eflential to praife and 
blame. But upon examination it will be found, that this fup- 
pofition has not any fupport in the moral fenfe, nor in reafon^ 
nor in the common fenfe of nwinkind. 

With refpedt to the firft, the moral fenfe, as we have feen above, 
places innocence and guilt, and confequently praife and blame, 

* In an intricate fubjeA like the prefent, great care fhould be taken to avoid 
.ambiguities. The term praife has two different fignifications : in one fenfe it is 
oppofed to blame i in another, to di/praife. In the former fenfe it exprefles a mo- 
ral fentiment : in the latter, it expreffes only the approving any objeft that pleafes 
me. I praife one man for his candour, and blame anothei for being a double- 
dealer. Thefe, both of them, imply will and intention. I praife a man for beiqg 
acute ; but for being dull, I only difpraife him. I praife a woman for beauty; 
but blame not any for uglinefs^ I only difpraife thenu None of thefe particulars 
imply will or intention* > 

entirely 
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entirely upon will and intention. The connection between the 
motive and the adlion, fo far from diminifhing, enhances . the 
praife or blame. The greater influence a virtuous motive has, the 
greater is the virtue of the agent, and the more warm our praife. 
On the other hand, the greater influence a vitious motive has, the 
greater is the vice of the agent, and the more violently do we 
blame him. As this is the cardinal point, 1 wifh to have it con* 
fidered in a general view. It is eflential both to human and di- 
vine government, that the influence of motives fliould be necef- 
fary. It is equally eflential, that that necefl[ary influence fliould 
not have the eflfedl to leflTen guilt in the cftimation of men.^ To 
fulfil both ends, guilt is placed by the moral fenfe entirely upon 
will and intention : a man accordingly blames himfelf for doing 
mifchief willingly and intentionally, without once confidering 
whether he adled neceflarily or not. And his fentiments are ad- 
opted by all the world : they pronounce the fame fentence of con- 
demnation that he himfelf does. A man put to the torture, yields 
to the pain, and with bitter reluctance reveals the fecrets of his. 
party : another does the fame, yielding to a tempting bribe. The 
latter only is blamed as guilty of a crime ; and yet the bribe per- 
haps operated as ftrongly on the latter, as torture did on the for- 
mer. But the one was compelled againft his will to reveal the fecrets 
of his party ; and therefore is innocent : the other a<5led willingly^ 
in order* to procure a great fum of money ; and therefore is 
guilty. 

With refpedl to reafon, I obferve, that the argument I am com- 
bating is an appeal to a wrong tribunal : the moral fenfe is the 
only judge in this controverfy, not the faculty of reafon. At the 
fame time, I fhould have no fear of a fentence againft: me, wertf 
reafon to be the judge. For would not reafon di<5late, that the lefs 
2l man wavers about his duty j or, in other words, the lefs influ- 
ence 
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cnce vitious motives have, the more praife-vrorthy he is ; and the 
more blameable, the lefs influence virtuous motives have. 

Nor are we led by common fenfe to differ from reafon and the 
moral fenfe. A man commits murder, overcome by a fudden fit 
of revenge vvrhich he could not refill ; v\rill not one be led to refle<5l, 
even at firft view, that the man did not wifh to refill ? on the 
contrary, that he would have committed the murder, tho' he had 
not been under any neceflity ? A perfon of plain underftanding 
will fay, What fignifies it whether the criminal could refift or not, 
when he committed the murder wittingly and willingly ? A man 
gives poifon privately out of revenge. Does any one doubt of his 
guilt, when he never once repented ; tho' after adminiftering the 
poifon it no longer was in his power to draw back ? A man may 
be guilty and blame-worthy, even where there is external com- 
pulfion that he cannot ^refift. With fword in hand I run to at- 
tack an enemy : my foot flipping, I fall headlong upon him, and 
by that accident the fword is pufti*d into his body. The external 
adl was not the effe<fl of WjU, but of accident : but my inten- 
tion was to commit murder, and I am guilty. All men ac- 
knowledge, that the Deity is neceffarily good. Does that cir- 
cumftance detradl from his praife in common apprehenfion ? On 
the contrary, he merits from us the higheft praife on that very 
account* 

It is commonly faid, that there can be no virtue where' there is 
no druggie. Virtue, it is true, is beft known from a ftruggle : a 
man who has never met with a temptation, can be little confident 
of his virtue. But the obfervation taken in a ftridl fenfe, is un- 
doubtedly erroneous. A man, tempted to betray his truft, wa- 
. vers ; but, after much doubting, refufes at laft the bribe. Ano- 
ther hefitates not a moment, but rejedls the bribe with difdain : 
duty>is obftinate, and will not fuffer him even to deliberate. Is 

there 
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there no virtue in the latter ? Undoubtedly more than in the for- 
mer. 

Upon the whole, it appears that praife and blame reft ultimate- 
ly upon the difpofition or frame of mind. Nor is it obvious, that 
a power to adl againft motives, could vary in any degree thefe mo- 
ral fentiments. When a man commits a crime, let it be fuppo- 
fed, that he could have refifted the prevailing motive. Why then 
did he not refift, inftead of bringing upon himfelf Ihame and mi- 
fery ? The anfwer muft be, for no other can be given, that 
his difpofition is vinous, and that he is a deteftable creature. 
Further, it is not a little difficult to conceive, how a man can re- 
fift a prevailing motive, without having any thing in his mind 
that flipuld engage him to refift it. But letting that pafs, I make 
the following fuppofition. A man is tempted by avarice to ac- 
cept a bribe : if he refift upon the principle of duty, he is led by 
the prevailing motive : if he refift without having any reaibn or 
motive for refifting, I cannot difcover any merit in fuch refift- 
ance : it feems to refolve into a matter of chance or accident, 
whether he refift or do not refift. Where can the merit lie of re- 
fifting a vitious motive, when refiftance happens by mere chance ? 
and where the demerit of refifting a virtuous motive, when it is 
owing to the fame chance ? If a man, acSluated by no principle, 
good or bad, and having no end or purpofe in view, fliould kill 
his neighbour, I fee not that he would be more accountable, than . 
if he had adled in his fleep, or were mad. 

Human punifhments are perfedlly confiftent with the necefllary 
influence of motives^ without fiippofing a power to wlthftand 
them. If it be urged. That a man ought not to be puniftied for 
committing a crime when he could not refift ; the anfwer is. That 
as he committed the crime intentionally, and with his eyes open, 
he is guilty in his own opinion, and in the opinion of all men ; 
and he juftly fuffers punifliment, to prevent him or others from 

doing 
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eifm {a) concerning the irregular influence of paflion on our opi- 
nions and fentiments. Upon examination, it will be found, that 
the prefent cafe may be added to the many examples there given 
of this irregular influence. In a peevifh fit, I take exception at 
fome flight word or geflure of my friend, which I interpret as if 
he doubted of my veracity. I am inftantly in a flame : in vain 
he protefts that he had no meaning, for impatience will not fuffer 
me to liften. 1 bid him draw, which he does with reluctance ; 
and before hef is well prepared, I give him a mortal wound. Bit- 
ter remorfe and anguifli fucceed inftantly to rage. " What have 
•" I done ? why did 1 not abftain ? I was not mad, and yet I have 
" murdered my innocent friend : there is the ^ hand that did the 
" horrid deed ; why did not I rather turn it againft my own 
" heart ?" Here every impreflion of neceflity vanifhes : my mind 
tells me that I was abfolutely free, and that I ought to have 
fmothered my paflion. I put an oppofite cafe. A brutal fellow 
treats me with great indignity,, and proceeds even to a blow. My 
paffion rifes beyond the poffibility of reftraint : I can fcarce for- 
bear fo long as to bid him draw ; and that moment I ftab him to 
the heart. 1 am forry for having been engaged with a ruflian, 
but have no contrition nor remorfe. In this cafe, my fentiments 
are very different from what they are in the other. I never once 
dream that I could have refifted the impulfe of paflion : on the 
contrary, my thoughts and words are, " That flefli and blood 
" could not bear the affront; and that I muft have been branched 
" for a coward, had 1 not done what I did." In reality, both the 
actions were equally neceflfary. Whjence then opinions and fenti- 
ments fo oppofite to each other? The irregular influence of paflion 
on our opinions and fentiments, will folve the queftion. All vio- 
lent paflions are prone to their own gratification. A man afieded. 

{a) Chap,. 2. part;.. 

witH^ 
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with deep remorfe abhors himfelf, and is odious in liis own eyes ; 
aijd it gratifies the paflion, to indulge the thought that his guilt 
is beyond the poffibility of excufe. In the firft cafe accordingly, 
remorfe forces upon me a convicftion that I might have reftraincd 
my paflion, and ought to have reftrained it. I will not give way 
to any excufe ; becaufe in a fit of remorfe it gives me pain to be 
excufed. In the other cafe, there being no remorfe, there is no 
difguife ; and things appear in their true light. To illuflrate this 
reafoning, I obferve, that paflion warps my judgement of the ac- 
tions of others, as well as of my own. Many examples are given 
in the chapter above quoted : join to thefe the following. My fer- 
vant aiming at a partridge, happens to ftioot a favourite fpaniel 
crofling the way unfeen. Inflamed with anger, I ftorm at his 
raflinels, pronounce him guilty, and will lifl:en to no excufe. 
When my paflion is fpent, 1 become fenfible that it was merely 
-accidental, and that the man is abfolutely innocent. The nurfc 
overlays my only child, the long-expe(9:ed heir to a great eftate. 
It is with difficulty that I refrain from putting her to death : " The 
" wretch has murdered my infant, and deferves to be torn to 
>' pieces." When my paflion fubfides, I fee the matter in a very 
different light. The poor woman is inconfolable, and can fcarcc 
believe that flie is innocent : flie bitterly reproaches herfelf for 
want of care and concern. But, upon cool refledlion, both flie 
and I are fenfible, that no perfon in found fleep has any felf-com- 
mand ; and that we cannot be anfwerable for any adlion of which 
we are not confcious. Thus, upon the whole, we find, that any 
imprefllion we may occafionally have of being able to adl in con- 
tradidlion to motives, is the refult of paflion, not of found judgcr • 
inent. 

The reader will obferve, that this fedlion is copied from Eflays 
on Morality and Natural Religion. The ground- work is the fame: 
the alterations are only in the fuperftrudure ; and the fubjedl is 
',j Q^q 2 abridged 
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abridged in order to adapt it to its prefent place* Part of the a-* 
bridgement was publifhed in the fecond edition of the Principles 
g£ Equity. But as law-books have little currency, the publiib^ 
ing the whole in one eflay, will not, 1 hope, be thought improii^ 
pen 



APPENDIX. 

Upon C-H A N c E and Contingency^ 



I Hold it to be an intuitive propofition. That the Deity is the: 
primary caufe of all things ; that with confummate wifilom^ 
he formed the great plan of government, which he carries on bj: 
laws fuited to the different natures of animate and inanimate be- 
ings ; and that thefe laws, produce a regular chain of caufes and: 
effedls in the moral as well as the material world, admitting no e- 
vents but. what are comprehended in the original plan {a). Hence- 
it clearly follows, that chance is excluded out of this world, thar 
nothing can happen by accident, and that no event is arbitrary or^ 
contingent. This is the dodlrine of the eflay quoted ; and, in my 
apprehenfion, well founded. But I cannot fubfcrihe to. what fol- 
lows, viz. " That we have an impreflion of chance and contin^ 
'* gency, which confequently muft be delufive.'' I would not: 
willingly admit any delufion in the nature of man, where it is not- 
made evident beyond contradidtion ; and I now fee clearly,, that: 

{a) S«e Eflajs on Morality and Natural Heligion,. part i..efla7;3.. 

' the: 
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die imprefDon wc have of chance and contingency, is not delufive,, 
but perfedlly confident with the eftabliflied plan. 

The explanation of chance and contingency in the faid eflay, 
fliall be given in the author's own words, as a proper text to rea- 
fon upon. " In our ordinary train of thinking, it is certain 
^* that all events appear not to us as neceflary. A multitude of 
** events feem to be under our power tacaufe or to prevent ; and 
" we readily make a diftindlion betwixt events that ^vtnecejffaryj 
i. e. that muft be ; and events* that are contingent j i. c. that may 
be, or may not be. This diftindlion is void of truth : for all 
things that fall out either in the material or moral world, are, 
as we have feen, alike neceflary, and alike the refult of fixed 
laws. Yet, whatever convidlion a philofopher may have of 
this, the diftindlion betwixt things neceflary and things con- 
tingent, poflefles his common train of thought, as much as it 
pofl^efles the moft; illiterate. We adl univerfally upon that dif- 
tindion : nay it is in truth the caufe of all the labour, care,, 
and induftry, of mankind. I illuftrate this do(5lrine by an ex- . 
ample. Conftant experience hath taught us, that death is a ne- 
ceflary event. The human frame is not made to lafl: for ever* 
in its prefent condition ; and no man thinks of more than a 
temporary exillence upon, this globe. But the particular time* 
of our death appears a contingent event. However certain it 
be, that the time and manner of the death of each individual 
• is determined by a train of preceding caufes, and is no lefs- 
fixed than the hour of the fun's rifing or fetting ; yet no perfon. 
isafFedled by this do(!lrine. Li the care of prolonging life, we 
are diredled by the fuppofed contingency of the time of death,, 
which, to a certain term of years, we confider as depending in*, 
a great meafure on ourfclves, by caution againft accidents,, 
due ufe of food, exercifc, &c. Thefe means are profecutedi 
with the fame diligence as if there were in. fadl no neceflary 
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*' train of caufcs to fix the period of life. In fhort, whoever at- 
** tends to his own praclical ideas, whoever refledls upon the 
'' meaning of the following words which occur m all languages, 
"of things pojfible^ contingent ^ that are in our poiver to caufe or pre-' 
" ^'ent ; whoever, 1 fay, reflecls upon thefc words, will clearly 
** fee, that they fuggcfl: certain perceptions or notions repugnant 
^' to the dodlrine above eftabliihed of univerfal neceflity." 

In order to fhow that there is no repugnance, I begin with de- 
lining chance and contingency. The former is applied to events 
that have happened ; the latter to future events. When we fay a 
thing has happened by chance^ we do not mean that chance was 
tlie caufe ; for no perfon ever thought \\\zx. chance is a thing that 
can acl, and by acting produce events : we only mean, that we 
are ignorant of the caufe, and that, for ought we fee, it might 
have happened or not happened, or have happened differently. 
Aiming at a bird, I fhoot by chance a favourite fpaniel « the naean** 
ing is not, that chance killed the dog, but that as to me the dog's 
death was accidental. With refpe<5l to contingency, future events 
that are variable, and the caufe unknown, are faid to be contin- 
gent ; changes of the weather, for example, whether it will be 
froft or thaw to-morrow, whether fair or foul. In a word, 
chance and contingency applied to events, mean not that fuch e- 
vents happen without any caufe, but only that we are ignorant of 
the caufe. 

It appears to me clear,, that there is no fuch thing in human na- 
ture as a fenfe of contingency ; or, in other words, a fenfe that a- 
ny thing happens without a caufe : fuch a fenfe would be grofsly 
delufive. True it is indeed, that our fenfe of a caufe is but clou- 
dy and indiftincl with refpect to certain events. Events that hap- 
pen regularly, fuch as fummer and winter, rifing and fetting of 
the fun, give us a difUncfl impreffion of a caufe. The impreP- 
^.on is lefs diflinifl w:itli refpedl to events lefs regular, fuch as al- 

teradoDS 
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terations of the weather ; and extremely indiftindl with refpedl ta 
crents that feldom happen^ and that happen without any known 
caufe. But with refpedl to no event whatever does our fenfe of 
a caufe vanifh altogether, and give place to a pofitive fenfe of 
contingency, that is, a fenfe of things happening without a. 
caufe. 

CKance and contingency thus explained, fuggeft not any per- 
ception or notion repugnant to the dodlrine of univerfal neceflity ; 
for my ignorance of a caufe, does not, even in 'my own apprehen- 
fion, . exclude a caufe. Defcending to particulars, I take the ex- 
ample mentioned in the text, viz. the uncertainty of the time of 
my death. Knowing that my life depends in fome meafure on 
myfelf, I ufe all means to preferve it, by proper food, exercife, 
and care to prevent accidents. Nor is there any delufion here. I 
am moved to ufe thefe means by the defire 1 have to live : thefe 
means accordingly prove effedlual to carry on my prefent exifl- 
ence to the appointed period ; and in that view are fo many links 
in the great chain of caufes and efFedls. A burning coal falling 
from the grate upon the floor, wakes me from a found fleep. 1 
£tart up to extinguilh the fire. The motive is irrefiftible : nor have 
i reafon to refift, were it in my power ; for I confider the extinc- 
tion of the fire by my hand to be one of the means chofen by 
Providence for prolonging my life to its dellined period. 

Were there a chain of caufes and clTctts eftabliflied entirely in- 
dependent on me, and were my life in no meafure under my own 
power, it would indeed be fruitlefs for me to adl ; and the abfur- 
dity of knowingly a<Sting in vain, would be a prevailing motive 
for remaining at reft. Upon that fiippofition, the ignavia ratio 
of Chryfippus might take place ; cui ft pareamus^^ nihil oj?mino agU'* 
mus in vita *. But I acl.necelfarily when influenced by motives ;. 

• ** The indolent principle ; which if wc were to follow, we fhould do nothings 
^ in life." 

andi 
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and I have no reafon to forbear, confidering that my adlions, by 
producing their intended effedls, contribute to carry on the uni- 
vcrfal chain. 



PART II. 
Progress of Morality. 



HAving unfolded the principles of morality, the next ftep 
is, to trace out its gradual progrefs, from its infancy a- 
mong favages, to its maturity among polifhed nations. The 
hiftory of opinions concerning the foundation of morality, falls not 
within my plan ; and I am glad to be relieved from an article 
that is executed in perfedlion by more able hands {a). 

An animal is brought forth with every one of its external mem- 
bers ; and completes its growth, not by produdion of any new 
member, but by addition of matter to thofe originally formed. 
The fame holds with refpe<5l to internal members ; the fenfes, for 
example, inftindls, powers and faculties, principles and propen- 
fities : thefe are coeval with the individual, and are gradually un- 
folded, fome early, fbme late. The external fenfes, being nccef^ 
fary for felf- prefer vation, foon arrive at maturity. Some internal 
fenfes, of order for inftance, of propriety, of dignity, being of no 
ufe during infancy, are not only flow in their progrefs toward 
maturity, but require much culture. Among favages they are 
fcarce perceptible. 

The moral fenfe, in its progrefs, differs from thofe laft men- 

Xa) Dr Cudworth and Dr. Smith. 

tioned : 
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CcUifcs of difcord ; and overlooking trifling oflTences, we are fatif^ 
ficcl with moderate reparation, even for grofs injuries. 

A nation from its original favage (late, groves to maturity like 
the individuals above defcribed, and the progrefs of morality is the 
fame in both. The favage ftate is the infancy of a nation, during 
V hich the moral fenfe is feeble, yielding to cuftom^ to imitation, 
to paflion. But a nation, like a member of a poliflied fociety, 
ripens gradually, and acquires a tafte in the fine arts, with a- 
cutenefs of fenfe in matters of right and wrong. Hatred and re- 
venge, the great obftacles to moral duty, raged without control, 
wliile the privilege of avenging wrongs was permitted to indivi- 
duals (a). But hatred and revenge yielded gradually to the plea- 
fures of fociety, and to the growing authority of the moral fenfe ; 
and benevolent aflPecSlions prevailed over diflbcial paflions. In that 
comfortable period, we hear no more of cruelty as a national cha- 
rader : on the contrary, the averfion we have to an enemy, is e- 
ven in war exercifed with moderation. Nor do the ftormy paflions 
ever again revive ; for after a nation begins to decline from its 
meridian height, the paflions that prevail are not of the violent 
kind, but felfifh, timorous, and deceitful. 

Morality however has not to this day arrived to fuch maturity 
as to operate between nations with equal fleadinefs and vigour as 
between individuals. Ought this to be regretted as an imperfec- 
tion in our nature ? I think not : had we the fame compmK^lion 
of heart for injuring a nation as for injuring an individual, and 
were injuflice equally blameable as to both, war would ceafe, 
and a golden age enfue ; than which a greater misfortune could 
not befal the human race {b). 

{a) See Hiftorical LawtraAs, trad x* 
(3) Book 2. (ketch i* 

In 
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In the progrefs from maturity to a declining (late, a nation 
differs widely from an individual. Old age puts an end to the 
latter : there are many caufes that weaken the former ; but old 
age is none of them, if it be not in a metaphorical fenfe. Riches, 
felfiftinefs, and luxury, are the diftafes that weaken profperous na- 
tions : thefe difeafes, following each other in a train, corrupt the 
heart, dethrone the moral fenfe, and make an anarchy in the 
foul : men flick at no expence to purchafe pleafure ; and they ftick 
at no vice to fupply that expence. 

Such are the outlines of morality in its progrefs from birth to 
burial ; and thefe outlines I propofe to fill up with an indudlion 
of particulars. Looking^ back to the commencement of civil foci- 
cty, when no wants were known but thofe of nature, and when 
fuch wants were amply provided for ; we find individuals of the 
fame tribe living innocently and cordially together : they had n6 
irregular appetites, nor any ground of flrife. In that flate, mo- 
ral principles joined their influence with that of national affedlion, 
to fecure individuals €com harm. Savages accordingly, who have 
plenty of food, and are fimple in habitation and cloathing, fel- 
dom traigrefs the rules of morality within their own tiibe. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who compofed his hiflory recently after Caefar's ex- 
pedition into Britain, fays, that the inhabitants dwelt in mean 
cottages covered with reeds or flicks ; that they were of much fince- 
rity and integrity, contented with plain and homely fare ; and 
were fhrangers to the excefs and luxury of rich men. In Friezeland, 
in Holland, and in other maritime provinces of the Netherlands, 
locks and keys were unknown, till the inhabitants became rich 
by commerce : they contented themfelves with bare necefTaries, 
which every one had in plenty. The Laplanders have no notion 
of theft. When they make an cxcurfion into Norway, which is 
performed in the fummer months, they leave their huts open, 
without fear that any thing will be purloined. Formerly, they 
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were entirely upright in their only commerce, that of bartering 
the fkins of wild beads for tobacco, brandy, and coarfe cloth. But 
being often cheated by ftrangers, they begin to be more cunning. 
Crantz, defcribing the inhabitants of Iceland before they were cor- 
rupted by commerce with ftrangers, fays, that they lived under 
the fame roof with their cattle ; that every thing was common a- 
xnong them except their wives and children ; and that they were 
fimple in their manners, having no appetite but for what nature 
requires. In the reign of Edwin King of Northumberland, a 
child, as hiftorians report, might have travelled with a purfc of 
gold, without hazard of .robbery : in our days of luxury, want is 
fo intolerable, that even fear of death is not fufficient to deter us. 
All travellers agree, that the native Canadians are perfecSUy difin-* 
tcrefted^ abhorring deceit and lying. The Califomians are fond 
of iron and fharp inftruments ; and yet are fo ftridUy honeft, that 
carpenter-tools left open during night, were fafe. The favages of 
North America had no locks for their goods : they probably have 
learned from Europeans, to be more circumfpedt. Procopius bears 
teftimcMiy (^), that the Sclavi, like the Huns, were innocent people, 
free of all malice. Plan Carpin, the Papers ambaflador to the 
Cham of Tartary, ann. 1 246, fays, that the Tartars are not ad- 
didled to thieving ; and that they leave their goods open vrithout 
a lock. Nicholas Damafcenus reports the fame of the Celtae. The 
original inhabitants of the ifland Borneo, expelled by the Maho- 
metans from the fea^coaft to the center o£ the country, are hcmeft, 
indufhious, and kindly to each other : they have fbme notion of 
property, but not fuch as to render them covetous. Pagans in Si- 
beria are numerous ; and, tho* grofsly ignorant efpecially in mat- 
ters of religion, they are a good moral people. It is rare to hear 

among 
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among them of perjury, thieving, fraud, ot drunkennefs ; if wc 
except thofe who live among the Ruflian Chriftians, with whofe 
vices they are tainted. Strahlenberg {a) bears teftimony to their 
honefty. Having employed a number of them in a long naviga^ 
tion, he flept in the fame boat with men whofe names he knew 
not, whofe language he undcrftood not, and yet loft not a particle 
of his baggage. Being obliged to remain a fortnight among the 
Oftiacs,' upon the river Oby, his baggage lay open in a hut inha- 
bited by a large family, and yet nothing was purloined. The fol- 
lowing incident, which he alfo mentions, is remarkable. A Ruf- 
fian of Tobolfld, in the courfe of a long journey, lodged one 
night in an Oftiac's hut, and the next day on the road miflcd his 
purfe with a hundred rubles. His landlord's fon, hunting at 
fome diftance from the hut, found the purfe, but left it there* 
By his father's order, he, covered it with branches, to fecure 
it in cafe an owner fhould be found. After three months, the 
Ruflian returning, lodged with the fame Ofliac ; and mentioning 
occafionally the lofs of his purfe, the Oftiac, who at firft did not 
recoUedl his face, cry'd out with joy, " Art thou the man who 
" loft that purfe ? my fon Ihall go and fhow thee where it lies, 
" that thou may'ft take it up with thine own hand." The Hot- 
tentots {b) have not the leaft notion of theft : tha' immoderately 
fond of tobacco and brandy, they are employed by the Dutch for 
tending warehoufes full of thefe commodities. Here is an in- 
ftance of probity above temptaticm, even among favages in the 
firft ftage of fodal life. Some individuals are more liberally en- 
dued than others vnth virtuous principles : may it not be thought^ 
that in that refpe^i nature has been more kind to the Hottentots 

{a) DefcnptiOQof Rufiia» Siberia^ kc^ 
(^) Kolbeiw 
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than to many other tribes ? Spaniards, fettled on the fea-coaft of 
Chili, carry on a commerce with neighbouring favages, for 
bridles, fpurs, knives, and other manufadures of iron ; and in 
return receive oxen, horfes, and even children for (laves. A Spa- 
niard carries his goods there ; and after obtaining liberty to dit- 
pofe of them, he moves about, and delivers his goods, without 
the leaft referve, to every one who bargains with him. When all 
is fold, he intimates his departure ; and every purchafer hurries 
with his goods to him ; and it is not known that any one Indian 
ever broke his engagement. They give him a guard to carry him 
fafe out of their territory, with all the flaves, horfes, and cattle 
he has purchafed. The favages of Brazil are faithful to their 
promifes, and to the treaties they make with the Portuguefe. 
Upon fome occafions, they may be accufcd of error and wrong 
judgement, but never of injuftice nor of duplicity. 

While the earth was thinly peopled, plenty of food, procured by 
hunting and fiflxing, promoted population ; but as pk)pulatioa 
kflens the flock of animal food, a favage nation, encreafing in 
numbers, muft fpread wider and wider for more game. Thus 
tribes, at firft widely feparated from each other, approach gra- 
dually till they become neighbours. Hence a new fcene with' refpe<£l 
to morality. Differences about their hunting^fields, about their 
^me, about perfonal injuries, multiply between neighbours ; and 
every quarrel is blown into a flame, by the averfion men naturally 
have to ftrangers. Anger, hatred, and revenge, find now vent, 
which formerly lay latent without an objedl : diffocial paflions 
prevail without control, becaufe among favages morality is no 
match for them ; and cruelty becomes predominant in the hu-* 
man race. Ancient hiftory accordingly is full of enormous cruel- 
ties ; witnefs the incurfions of the northern barbarians into the 
Roman empire ; and witnefs the incurfions of Genhizcan and Ta- 

. merlane 
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aim. 1476 in the cathedral church of Milan, after the aflafUnt 
had put up their prayers for courage to perpetrate the deed. It is 
a ftill ftronger proof how low morality was* in thofe days, that 
the Pope himfelf, Sextus IV. attempted to aflaffinate the two bro- 
thers, Laurent and Julien de Medicis ; chufing the elevation of 
the hoft as a proper time, when the people would be bufy about 
their devotions. Nay more, that very Pope, with unparallelled im- 
pudence, excommunicated the Florentines for doing juflice upoa 
the intended aflaflins. The mod facred oaths were in vain cm- 
ployed as a fecurity againft that horrid crime. Childebert II. 
King of the Franks, enticed Magnovald to his court, by a folemn 
oath that he fliould receive no harm ; and yet made no difficulty 
to aflaffinate him during the gaiety of a banquet. But thefe in- 
ftances, however horrid, make no figure compared with the maC- 
facre of St Bartholomew, where many thoufands were inhumanly 
and treacheroufly butchered. Even fo late as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, aflaffination was not held in every cafe to be 
criminal. Many folicitous applications were made to general 
councils of Chriftian clergy, to declare it criminal in every cafe ; 
but without fuccefs. Ferdinand King of Aragon and Navarre, after 
repeated aflaffinations and adts of perfidy, obtained the appellation 
of Great : fo little authority had the moral fenfe during thefe dark 
ages. 

But it is fcarcc neceflary to mention particular inftances of the 
overbearing power of malevolent paffions during fuch ages. An 
opinion, formerly univerfal, that the innocent may be juftly in- 
volved in the fame punifhment with the guilty, is of itfelf irrefra- 
gable evidence, that morality once had very little influence when 
oppofed by revenge. There is no moral principle more evident, 
than that punifliment cannot be infli<5led with juftice but upon 
the guilty ; and yet in Greece, the involving of the innocent with 
the guilty in the fame puniflmient, was authorifed even by pofi- 
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dvc law. By an Athenian law, a man committing facrilegc, or 
betraying his country, was baniftied with all his children {a). 
And when a tyrant was put to death, his children fuffered the 
feme fate (i). The punifhment of treafon in Macedon, was ex- 
ticnded againft the criminal's relations {c). ^ Hanno, a citizen of 
Carthage, formed a plot to enflave his country, by poifoning the 
whole fenate at a banquet. He was tortured to death ; and his 
children, with all his relations, were cut oflF without mercy, tho'^ 
they had no acceflion to his guilt. Among the Japannefe, a people 
remarkably ferocious, it is the practice to involve children and 
relations in the punifhment of capital crimes. Even Cicero, the 
chief man for learning in the moft enlightened period of the Ro- 
man republic, and a celebrated moralift, approves that pradHce : 
" Nee vero me fugit, quam fit acerbum parentum fcelera filiorum 
** poenis lui : fed hoc praeclare legibus comparatum eft, ut caritas 
** liberorum amiciores parentes reipublicae redderet * (^)." In 
Britain, every one knows, that murder was retaliated, not only a- 
gainft the criminal and his relations, but againft his whole clan ; 
a praiftice fo common as to be diftinguiflied by a peculiar name, 
that of deadly feud. As late as the days of King Edmund, a law 
was made in England, prohibiting deadly feud, except between 
the relations of the perfon murdered and the murderer himfel£ 

* << I am fenfible of the hardfliip of punifhlng the child for the crhne of the 
** parent : this, however, is a wife enaAment of our laws ; for hereby the pareat 
<♦ is bound to the intereft of the ftate by the flxongeft of all ties, the affeAion to 
** his offspring." 

{a) Meurfeusde legibus Atticls, lib. 2. cap. 2« 

{h) £od. lib. 2. cap. 15. 

{c) Quintus Curtius, lib. 6« cap. xx« 

{d) £p. i2«adBrutum. 
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I embrace the prefent opportunity to honour the Jews, by ob- 
ferving, that they were the firft people we read of, who had 
corredl notions of morality with refpeA to the prefent poiut^ 
The following law is exprefs : " The fathers fhall not be put ta 
** death for the chiklren, neither ftiall the children be put ta 
** death for the fathers : every man fliall be put to death for has 
" own fin {a)" Amaziah, King of Judah, gave ftridl obedience 
to tliat law, in avenging his father's death i ^* And it came ta 
^^ pafs as foon as the kingdom was confirmed in his hand^ that he 
** flew his fervants which had flain the king his father. But the 
** children of the murderers he flew not ; according to that wbidh^ 
" is written in the book of the law of Mofes (^)." There is an e-* 
legant paflage in Ezdciel to the fame purpofe {c) : ^^ What meaik 
** ye, that ye ufe this proverb concerning the land of Hrael, fay- 
" ing, The fathers have eaten four grapes, and the childrcns 
^' teeth are fct on edge ^ As I live, faith the Lord God, ye fliall 
** not have occafion any more ta ufe this proverb in IfraeL The 
^^ foul that finneth, it fliall die: the fbn fliall not bear the iniquity 
^ of the father, neither fliall the father bear the iniquity of the 
^ fon ; the righteoufnefs of the righteous fliall be upon him, and 
** the wickednefs of the wicked fliall be upon him,** Among the 
Jews however, as among other nations, there are iadances witb-» 
outnumber, of , involving innocent children and relations in the 
fame puniftiment with the guilty. Such power has revenge, as to 
trample upon confcience, and upon the moft: exprefs laws. In- 
ftigated with rage for Nabal's ingratitude. King David made a 
TOW to God, not co leave alive of all who pertained to Nabal any 

{a) Deutcronomf xxiv. i^*. 
(3) 2 Kings, chap. i4». 
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that piileth agaiaft (he wall. And it was not any compundtion 
of confcience that diverted him from his cruel purpofe, but Na- 
bal s beautiful wife, who pacified him {a). But fuch contradiction 
between principle and pradice, is not peculiar to the Jews. We 
find examples of it in the laws of the Roman empire. The true 
principle of punifhment is laid down in an edicSl of the Empcroi^ 
Arcadius.and Honorius (^). " Sancimus, ibi efle poenam, ubi 
^^ et noxia eft. Propinquos, notos, familiares, procul a calmn?^ 
^^ nia iubmoremus, quos reos fceleris focietas non &cit. Nee o^ 
" nim adfinitas vel amicitia nefarium crimen admittunt. Pecca- 
" ta igitur fuos teneant audlores : nee ulterius progrediatur me^ 
^* tus quam reperiatur delidlum. Hoc fingulis quibufque judici-* 
" bus intimetur *" Thefe very Emperors, with refpe<Sfc to treafbn, 
wluch touched them nearer than other crimes, talk a very difiSrr- 
cnt languge. After obierving, that will and purpofe alone without 
an ouvert-ai5l, is treafbn, fubje<5ting the criminal to capital pimifb*' 
ment, and to forfeiture of all that belongs to him, they proceed 
in the following words {c). ** Filii veroejus, quibus vitam Impe« 
** ratoria fpecialitcr lenitate concedimus, (patemo enim deberent 
" perire fupplicio, in quibus patemi, hoc eft, hefeditarii criminis 
exempla metuuntur), a materna, vd avita, omnium etiam proxi-^ 



cc 



♦ *' We ordain, that the punifhment of the crime Ihall extend to the criminal 
^* alone. We hold his relations, his friends, and his acquaintances^ unfufpe^ed ; 
•* for intimacy, friendfhip, or conne£tion, are no proof or argument of guilt. 
<< The confequences of the crime (hall purfue only its perpetrator. Let this ftaiute 
^ be intimated to all our judges.** 

{a) I Samue]» chap. 35. 

(h) U 23. Cod. De poem's. 

<c) 1. 5. Cod. ad leg. Jul. majcft. 

S f « •^ morun^ 
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" morum hereditate ac fucceffione, habeantur alieni : teftamentis 
" extraneonim nihil capeant : fint perpetuo egentes et pauperes, 
" infamia eos paterna fempcr comitetur, -ad nuUos prorfus bono- 
** res, ad nulla facramenta perveniant : fint poftremo tales, ut 
" his, perpetua egeftate fordentibus, fit et mors folatium et vita 
" fupplicium *•'* 

Human nature is not fo perverfe, as without veil or difguife to 
punifh a perfon acknowledged to be innocent. An irregular bias 
of imagination, which extends the quaUties of the principal to its 
acceflbries, paves the way to that unjuft pradice {a). That bias, 
ftrengthened by indignation againft an atrocious criminal, leads 
the mind haftily to conclude, that all his connexions are parta- 
kers of his guilt. In an enlightened age, the cleamefs of moral 
principles fetters the imagination from confounding the innocent 
with the guilty. There remain traces however of that bias, tho* 
not carried fo far as murder. The fentence pronounced againfi: 
Ravilliac for aflaffinating Henry IV. of France, ordains,. " That 
" his houfe be erazed to the groimd, and that no other building 
" be ever eredled upon that fpot.'* Was not this in imagination 
punifliing a houfe for the proprietor's crime I 

* " By a fpecial extenfion of our imperial clemency, wc allow the Ions of the 
" criminal to. live; altho'» in ftrift juftice, being tainted with hereditary guilt, 
" they ought to fuffer the puniffiment of their father. But it is our wHl, that 
** they (hall be incapable of all inheritance, either from the mother, the grandp 
" father, or any of their kindred ; that they Ihall be deprived of the power of in- 
" heriting by the tcftament of a ftrangcr ; that they Ihall be abandoned to the cx- 
" tremc of poverty and perpetual indigence ; that the infamy of their father (hall 
<< ever attend them, incapable of honours, and excluded from the participation 
<< of religious rites ; that fuch, in fine, ihall be the mifery of their condition^ ihat 
<* life ihall be a puniihment, and death a comfort.** 

{a) Elements of Criticifm> chap. 2. fc6t. 5. 

Murder 
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Murder and afTaffination are not only deftrudlive in themfelves^ 
but, if poffible, flill more deflrudlive in their conlequences. The 
pradlice of fliedding blood unjuftly, and often wantonly, blunts 
confcience, and paves the way to every crime. This obfervation 
is verified in tlie ancient Greeks : their cruel and fanguinary cha- 
radler, rendered them little regardful of the {lri(fl rules of juftice. 
Right was held to depend on power, among men as among wild 
beafts : it was conceived to be the will of the gods, that fuperior 
force Ihould be a lawful title to dominion ; " for what right can 
".the weak have to what they cannot defend ?'* Were that ma- 
xim to obtain, a weak man would have no right to liberty nor 
to life. That impious doctrine was avowed by the Athenians, 
and publicly afferted by their ambafladors in a conference with 
the Melians, reported by Thucydides {a). Many perfons adl as if 
force and right were the fame ; but a barefac'd profeflion of fuch 
a doArine, is uncommon. In the Eumenides, a tragedy of Et- 
chylus, Oreftes is arraigned in the Areopagus for killing his mo- 
ther. Minerva, prefident of the court, decrees in favour of Ore- 
ftes : and for what reafon ? " Having no mother myfelf, the 
" murder of a mother toucheth not me *.'* In the tragedy of E- 
le<5lra, Oreftes, confulting the Delphic oracle about mej«s to a=- 
venge his father's murder, was enjoined by Apollo to forbear 

• Athens, from the nature of its government as eftablilhed by Solon, was ren- 
dered uncapable of any regular or. confident body of laws. In every cafe, civil 
and criminal, the whole people were judges in the laft refort. And what fort of 
judges will an ignorant multitude make, who have no guide but paffion and preju^* 
dice ? It is vain to make good laws, when fuch judges are the interpreters. A- 
nacharfis, the Scythian, being prefent at an aflembly of the people, faid, " It was 
•* Angular, that in Athens, wife men pleaded caufes, and fook determined them,*^ 

{a) Lib. 5. 

force. 
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force, but to emproy fraud "and guile. Obedient to that injunc- 
tion, Oreftes commands his tutor to fprcad in Argos the news of 
his death, and to confirm the fame with a folemn oath. In Ho- 
mer, even the great Jupiter makes no difficulty to fend a lying 
dream to Agamemnon, chief of the Greeks, Dififimulation is re- 
commended by the goddefe Minerva (a). UlyfTes declares hb de- 
teftation at ufing freedom with truth {i) : and yet no man deals 
more in feigned ftories {c). In the 2 2d book of the Iliad, Mi- 
nerva is guilty of grofs deceit and treachery to Hedlor. When 
he flies from Achilles, Ihe appears to him in the fhape of his bro- 
ther Deiphobus, exhorts him to turn upon Achilles, and promifes 
to affift him. Hedlor accordingly, returning to the fight, darts 
his lance ; which rebounds from the fliield of Achilles ; for hj 
Vulcan it was made impenetrable. Hedlor calls upon his bro- 
ther for another lance; but in vain, for Deiphobus was not 
there. The Greeks in Homer*s time muft have been flrangelf 
deformed in their morals, when fuch a ftory could be reliihed *• 
A nation begins not to polifh nor to advance in morality, till wri- 
ting be common ; and writing was not known among the Greeks 
at the fiege of Troy. Nor were the morals of that people, as we 
fee, mifch purified for a long time after writing became conmion. 



♦ Upon the ftory of Jupiter being deceived by Juno in the 14th book of the 
Diad, Pope fays, ** That he knows not a bolder fiAion in all antiquity, nor one 
^< that has a greater air of impiety.'' Pope it would feem was little acquainted 
with antiquity : for fuch aAs of impiety were common among the Greeks } and ia 
particular the incident mentioned in the text, is not only more impious^ but alfo a 
more grofs violation of the laws of morality. 

[a) Odyffey, book i^. 

{h) Book 14. 

U) Book 14. book xc. 

Wliea 
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When Plautus wrote, the Roman fyftem of morials. muft have 
been extremely impure. In his play' termed Memechmiy a gentle- 
man of falhion having accidentally got into his hands a lady's 
robe with a gold clafp, indead of retm^ning them to the owner, 
endeavours to fell them without Ihame or remorfe. Such a fcene 
would not be fuffered at prefent, except among pick-pockets. 
Both the Greeks and Carthaginians were held by the Romans to 
be artful and cunning. The Romans continued a plain people, 
with much fimplicity of manners, when the nations mentioned 
had made great progrefs in the arts of life ; and it is a fad truth, 
that morality declines in proportion as a nation polilhes. But if 
the Romans were later than the Greeks and Carthaginians in the 
arts of life, they foon furpafled them in every fort of immoralit)\ 
For this change of manners they were indebted to their rapid 
conquefts. The fanguinary difpofition both of the Greeks and 
Romans, appears from another pra<5Hce, that of expofing their in- 
fant children, which continued till humanity came in fome mea- 
filre to prevail. The pradlice continues in China to this day, the 
populoufnefs rf the country throwing a veil over the cruelty j 
but from the humanity of the Chinefe, I conjedlure, that thcr 
pradtice will be found rare. The Jews, a cloudy and pce- 
vilh tribe, much addiAed to bloodftied, were miferably dcfedlive 
in moral principles. Take the following examples ouc of an end- 
lefs number recorded in the books of the Old Teflament. Jael^ 
wife of Heber, took under her protection Silera general of the 
Canaanites, and engaged her faith for his fecurity. She put hin^ 
treacheroufly to death when afleep ; and was applauded by Debo- 
rah the prophetefs. for the meritorious ac5lion [a). That horrid' 
deed would probably have appeared to her in a different light,, 
had it been committed againft Barac, general of the llraelitesw 

(a) Judges iv.. 5., 

Davijcl,, 
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David, flying from Savil, took refuge with Achifli, King of Gatli; 
and tho' prote<5ted by that King, made war againft the King's 
allies, faying, that it was againft his own countrymen of Judah. 
*' And David faved neither man nor woman aUve to bring tidings to 
^ Gath. And Achifh believed David, faying, He hath made his people 
" Ifrael utterly to abhor him : therefore he ihall be my fervant for 
** ever {a)'' This was a complication of ingratitude, lying, and trea- 
chery. Ziba, by prefents to King David, and by defaming his matter 
Mephibolheth, procured from the King a gift of his matter's in- 
heritance ; tho' Mephibolheth had neither trimmed his beard, nor 
wafhed his cloaths, from the day the King departed till he re- 
t?urned in peace. " And it came to pafs, when Mephibofheth 
*' was come to Jerufalem to. meet the king, that the king faid 
** unto him. Wherefore wentett thou not with me, Mephibofheth ? 
** And he anfwered, My lord, O king, my £ervant deceived 
*^ me ; for thy fervant faid, I will faddle me an aft, that I may 
'* ride thereon, and go to the king ; becaufe thy fervant is lame, 
** and he hath flandered thy fervant unto* my lord the king. But 
my lord the king is as an angel of God : do therefore what is 
good in thine eyes. For all my father's houfe were but dead 
men before my lord the king : yet didtt thou fet thy fervant a- 
mong them that did eat at thine own table : what right there- 
*' fore have 1 to cry any more unto the king ?" David could 
not poflibly atone for his raflmefs, but by rettoring to Mephibo- 
flieth his inheritance, and puniftiing Ziba in an exemplary man- 
ner. But hear the fentence : " And the king faid unto him, Why 
** fpeakett thou any more of thy matters ? I have faid, Thou and 
*^ Ziba divide the land (^)." The fame king, after pardoning 

{a) I Samuel, xxvli. n. 
(^} 2 Samuel, xiz. 24. 

Shimei 
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Shimei for curfing him, and fwearing that he fliould not die ; yet 
upon deathbed enjoined his fon Solomon to put Shimei to death : 
•' Now therefore hold him not guiltlefs ; but his hoary head bring 
" thou down to the grave with blood (^)." I wilh not to be 
mifapprehended, as intending to cenfure David in particular. If 
the bed king the Jews ever had, was fo miferably deficient in mo- 
rality, what muft be thought of the nation in general ? When 
David was lurking to avoid the wrath of Saul, he became ac- 
quainted with Nabal, who had a great (lock of cattle. " He dif- 
" charged his followers," fays Jofephus (^), " either for avarice, 
** or hunger, or any pretext whatever, to touch a fingle hair of 
them ; preaching dill on the text of doing juflice to all men, in 
conformity to the will of God, who is not pleafed with any 
man that covets or lays violent hands on the goods of his neigh- 
bour." Our author proceeds to acquaint us, that Nabal having 
refufed to fupply David with provifions, and having fent back the 
meffengers with a fcoffing anfwer, David in great rage made a 
vow, that he would deftroy Nabal with his houfe and family. 
Our author obferves, that David's indignation againft Nabal, was 
not fo much for his ingratitude, as for the virulence of an infolent 
outrage againft one who had never injured him. And what was 
the outrage ? It was, fays our author, that Nabal enquiring who 
the faid David was, and being told that he was one of the fons 
of Jeffe, ^* Yes, yes," fays Nabal, " your run-away fervants look 
** upon themfelves to be brave fellows, I warrant you." Strange 
ioofenefs of morals ! I mean not David, who was in wrath, but 
Jofephus writing fedately in his clofet. He every where celebrates 
David for his juftice and piety, compofes for him the very warm 

{a) I Kings, ii. 9. 

{b) Antiquhies, book 6. 

Vol. IL T t exhortation 
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exhortation mentioned above : and yet thinks him not guilty of 
any wrong, in vowing to break every rule of jufticc and huma- 
nity, upon fo flightr a provocation as a fcoffing expreflion, fupli as 
no man of temper will regard, 

European nations, who originally were fierce and fanguinary 
like the Greeks and Jews, had the f^me cloudy and uncorre<£l no- 
tions of right and wrong. It is fcarce neceflary to give inftances, 
the low ftate of morality during the dark ages of Chriftianity be- 
ing known to all. In the time of Louis XI. of France, promifes and 
engagements were utterly difregarded, till they were faniSiified by 
a folemn oath : nor were fueh oaths long regarded ; they loft 
their force, and were not relied on more than fimple promifes. All 
faith among men feemed to be at an end. Even thofe who ap- 
peared the mod fcrupulous about charadler, were however ready 
to grafp at any fubterfuge to excufe their breach of engagement. 
And it is a ftill ftronger proof of felf-deceit, that fuch fubterfugeas 
were frequently prepared beforehand, in order to fumifkan excufe*- 
It was a common praiSlice fome ages agp, to make private protefta- 
tions, which were thought fuflBcient to relieve men in confcienee 
from being bound by a folemn treaty. Charles, afterward Em- 
peror of Germany, during his minority, gave authority to declare 
publicly his acceflion to n treaty of peace, between his grandfather 
Maximilian and the King of France : but at the fame time pro- 
tefted privately, before a notary and witnefles, " That, notwith- 
*' (landing his public acceflion to the faid treaty, it was not his 
*' intention to be bound by every article of it ; and particularly, 
" that the claufe refer ving to the King of France the fbvereignty 
** of certain territories in the Netherlands, fhould not be binding." 
Is it poflible Charles could be fo blind, as not to fee^ that fuch 
pra(5ticc, if it have any efFe(5l, muft dcftroy all faith among men ? 
What better was this than what was pradlifed by Robert King of 
France in the tenth century, to free his fubjedls from the guilt of 
perjury ? They fwore upon a box of relics, out of which the re- 
lics 
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lies were privately taken, Correa, a Portuguefe general, made a 
treaty with the King of Pegu ; and it was agreed, that each party 
ihould fwear to obferve the treaty, laying his hand upon the fa- 
cred book of his religion. Correa fwore upon a coUedlion of fongs, 
and by that vile ftratagem thought that he was not bound. The 
inhabitauts of Britain were fo loofe formerly, that a man was not 
reckoned fafe in his own houfe, without a maftiff to protedl him 
from violence. Maftiffs were permitted even to thofe who dwelt 
within the king's forelts ; and to prevent danger to the deer, there 
was in England a court for laiving or expeditation of maftives, i. e. 
for cutting off the claws of their fore- feet, to prevent them from 
running (a). The trial and condemnation of Charles I. in a pre- 
tended court of juftice, however audacious and unconflitutional, 
was yet an effort toward regularity and order. In the preceding 
age, the king would have been taken off by aflafliaation or poifon. 
Every prince in Europe had an officer whofe province it was to 
fecure his matter agamft poifon. A lady was appointed to that 
office by Queen Elifabcth of England ; and the form was, to give 
to each of the fervants a mouthful to eat of the difh he brought 
in. Poifon muft have been frequent in thofe days, to make fuch 
a regulation neceflary. To vouch ftill more clearly the low ebb 
of morahty during that period, feldom it happened that a man 
of figure died fuddenly, or of an unufual difeafe, but poifon was 
fufpedled. Men confcious of their own vicious difpofition, are 
prone to fufpedl others. The Dauphin, fon to Francis I. of Fraiice, 
a youth of about eighteen, having overheated himfelf at play, took 
a great draught of iced water, and died of a pleurify in five days. 
The death was fudden, but none is more natural. The fufpi- 
cion however of poifon was univerfal ; and Montecuculi, who at- 
tended the young prince, was formally condemned to death and 

[ft) Carta de Forefta, cap. 6. 

T t 2 executed 
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executed for it ; for no better rcafon, than that he had at all times 
ready accefs to the prince, 

Confidering the low ftate of morality where diflbcial paflions 
bear rule, as in the fcenes now difplayM, one would require a mi- 
racle to recover mankind out of fuch anarchy. But, as obfervcd 
above {a)y Providence brings order out of confufion. The into- 
lerable diftrefs of a (late of things where a promife, or even an 
oath, is a rope of fand, and where all are fet againft all (^), made 
people at laft fenfible, that they muft either renounce fociety alto- 
gether, or qualify themfelves for it, by checking their diflbcial 
paflions. Finding from experience, that the gratification of fbcial 
affe(flions exceeds greatly that of cruelty and revenge, men endea- 
voured to acquire a habit of felf-command, and of reftraining 
their ftormy paflions. The neceflity of fulfilling every moral duty 
was recognifed : men lifl:ened to confcience, the voice of God in 
their hearts : and the moral fenfe was cordially fubmitted to, as 
the ultimate judge in all matters of right and wrong. Salutaiy 
laws and fteady government contributed to perfedl that glorious 
revolution : private convidlion alone would not have been efiedtual, 
not at leafl; in many ages. 

From that revolution is derived what is termed the Imv (f na^ 
tionsj meaning certain regulations di<5lated by the moral fenfe in 
its maturity. The laws of our nature refine gradually as our na- 
ture refines. The putting an enemy to death in cold blood, is a^ 
verfe to improved nature, tho' common while barbarity prevailed. 
It is held infamous to ufe poifoned weapons, tho' the moral fenfe 
made little oppofition while rancour and revenge were ruling paf^ 
fions. Averfion againft fbrangers is taught to vary its objedl, from 

{a) Book 2. iketch i. 
(b) Hobbes. 

individuals^ 
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individuals, to the nation that is our enemy : I bear enmity a- 
gainft France ; but diflike not any one Frenchman, being con- 
fcious that it is the duty of fubjedls to ferve their king and coun- 
try *. In diftributing j.uftice, we make no diftindlipn between 
natives and foreigners : if any partiality be indulged, it is in fa- 
vour of the helplefs flranger. 

But cruelty is not the only antagonift to morality. There is an- 
other, lefs violent indeed, but more cunning and undermining ; 
and that is the hoarding-appetite. Before money was introduced, 
that appetite was extremely faint : in the firft ftage of civil fociety, 
men are fatisfied with plain neceffaries ; and having thefe in 
plenty, they think not of providing againft want. But money is 
a fpecies of property, fo univerfal in operation, and fo permanent 
in value, as to roufc the appetite for hoarding : love of money ex- 
cites induftry ; and the many beautiful produdlions of induftryy 
magnificent houfes, fplendid gardens, rich gannents, inflame the 
appetite to an, extreme. In the thirteenth century, fb obfcured was 
the moral fenfe by rapacity and avarice, that robbery on the high- 
way, and the coining falfe money, were in Germany held to be 
privileges of great lords. That perjury was common in the city of 
London, efpecially among jurymen, makes a preamble in more 
than one ftatute of Henry VII. In the Dance of Death^ ti-anflated 
from the French in the faid king's reign, with additions adapted 
to Englilh manners, a juryman is introduced, who, influenced by 
bribes, had often given a falfe verdidt And the IheriflTwas often 
lufjpedled as acceflx)ry to the crime, by returning for jurymen per- 
fons of a bad charader. Carew, in his account of Cornwall, lays^ 

• In one of our ill-concerted defcents upon France during the hte war, fignal 
humanity appeared, in forbearing to burn a manufaftory of fails and ropes, be- 
longing to the King j bccaufe it would have deftro/d an adjoining building of the 
fiuBC kind belonging to a private m^nufaAurer. 

that 
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that it was an ordinary article in an attorney's bill, to charge pro 
wnicitia njicecomitis *. Perjury in jurors of the city of London, is 
greatly complained of. Stow informs us, that, in the year 1468, 
many jurors of that city were punifhed, and papers fixed on their 
heads, declaring their offence, of being corrupted by the parties 
to the fuit. He complains of that corruption as flagrant in the 
reign of Elifabeth, when he wrote his account of London. Ful- 
ler, in his Englifli Worthies, mentions it as a proverbial faying, 
" That London juries hang half, and fave half.** Grafton, in 
his Chronicle, mentions, that the chancellor of the Bifliop of Lon- 
don being ind idled for murder, the Bifhop wrote a letter to Car- 
dinal Wolfey, begging his interpofition for having the profe- 
cution ftopt, ** becaufe London juries were fo corrupted, that 
** they would find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain." In that 
period, the morals of the Englifli were in every particular ex- 
tremely loofe. We learn from Strype's annals («), that in the 
county of Somerfet alone, forty perfons were executed in one 
year for robbery, theft, and other felonies, thirty-five burnt in 
the hand, thirty-feven whipped, one hundred and eighty-diree 
difcharged, tho' mod wicked and defperate perfons ; and yet that 
the fitth part of the felonies committed in that county were not 
brought to trial, either from cunning in the felons, indolence in 
the magiftrate, or foolifli lenity in the people ; that other counties 
were in no better condition, and many in a worfe ; and that com- 
monly there were three or four hundred able-bodied vagabonds in 
every county, who lived by theft and rapine. Harrifon computes, 
that in the reign of Henry VIII. feventy-two thoufand thieves 
and rogues were hanged ; and that in Elifabeth's time there were 

• *< For the fricndfhip of the flieriff.** 
ia) Vol. 4. 

only 
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only hanged yearly between three and four hundred for theft and 

robbery. At prefent, there are not forty hanged in a year for 

thefe crimes. The fame author reports, that in the reign of Eli- 

fabeth, there were computed to be in England ten thoufand 

gypfies. In the year 1601, complaints were made in parliament, 

of the rapine of the juftices of peace ; and a member faid, that 

this magiftrate was an animal, who, for half a dozen of chickens, 

would difpenfe with a dozen of penal ftatutes. The peof>le of 

Whidah, in Guinea, are much addidled to pilfering. Bofinan was 

told by the King, ** That his fubjeds were not like thofe of Ar- 

^^ drah, who on tlie flighteft umbrage will poifon an European, 

." This, fays he, you have no reafon to apprehend here : but take 

.** care of your goods ; for fo' expert are my people at thieving, 

" that they will fteal from you while you are looking on." The 

Caribbeans, who know no wants but what nature infpires, are a*» 

maz'd at the induftry of the Europeans in amaffing wealth. Li- 

ften to one of them expoftulating with a Frenchman in the fol- 

lowing terms : ** How miferable art thou, to expofe thy perfon 

" to tedious and dangerous voyages, and to fuffer thyfelf to be 

" oppreffed with anxiety about futurity ! . An inordinate appetite 

" for wealth is thy bane ; and yet thou art no lefs tormented in 

** preferving the goods thou haft acquired, than in acquiring. 

** more : fear of robbery or Ihipwreck fuffers thee not to enjoy a 

.*' quiet moment. Thus thou groweft old in thy youth, thy hair 

turns gray, thy forehead is wrinkled, a thoufand ailments a£- 

flidl thy body, a thoufand diftreffes furround thy heart, and 

thou moveft with painful hurry to the grave. Why art thou 

^' not content with what thy own country produceth ? Why not 

" contemn fuperfluities, as we do ? " 

To control the hoarding appetite, which when inflamed is the 
bane of civil fociety, the God of nature has provided two effica- 
cious principles j the moral fenfe, and the fenfe of property. The 

hoarding 
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hoarding appetite, it is true, is more and more inflamed by beau- 
tiful produxElions in the progrefs of art : but, on the other hand, 
the fenfcs mentioned growing to maturity, have a commanding 
influence over the adlions of men ; and, when cherilhed in a good 
government, are a fuflScient counterbalance to the hoarding. appe- 
tite. The ancient Egyptians enjoy 'd for ages the bleflUngs of good 
government ; and moral principles were among them carried to a 
greater degree of refinement, than at prefent even in our courts 
of equity. It was made the duty of every one, to fuccour thofe 
who were unjullly attacked : even paflcngers were not exempted. 
A regulation among them, that a man could not be imprifoned for 
debt, was well fuited to the tenor of their laws and manners : it 
could not have taken place but among an honefl; and induftrious 
people. In old Rome, tho' remarkable for temperance and aufte- 
rity of manners, a debtor could be imprifoned, and even fold as a 
flave, for payment of the debt ; but the Patricians were the credi- 
tors, and the poor Plebeians were held in woful fubjedlion *. The 

moderation 



* A bankrupt in England who pays three fourths of his debt, and obtains a 
certificate of his good behaviour, is difcharged of all the debts contracted by him 
before his bankruptcy. Such regulation was perhaps not unfuitable to the mode- 
ration and frugality of the period when it was made. But luxury and external 
{how, have now become our ruling paflions ; and to fupply our extravagance^ 
money murt be procured at any rate. Trade in particular has degenerated into a 
fpccios of gaming •, men venturing their all, in hopes of a lucky hit to elevate them 
above their neighbours. And did they only venture their own, the ca(c would 
not be deplorable: they venture all they can procure upon credit; and by that 
means, reduce to beggiry many an innocent family : with refpeft to themfelves, 
they know the word of k, which is to be clear'd from their debts by a certificate 
Th? mor;ils of our people are indeed at fo low an ebb, as to require the moft ft- 
vere laws ag:iin(^ bankruptcy. "When a man borrows a fum, it is implied in the 
covenant, that all his efflcls prefent and future (hall lie open to the creditor 5 for 
l¥hich rcafon, it is conti*adi<Story to jufticc, that a creditor ihould be fbrc'd to diC- 

charge 
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moderation of the inhabitants of Hamburgh, and their public 
fpirit, kept in vigour by a free government, preferve morality 
among them entire from taint or corruption. I give an illuftrious 
inftance. Inftead of a tax upon trade or riches, every merchant 
puts privately into the public cheft, what he thinks ought to be 
his contribution : the total fum feldom falls fhort of expedlatioii ; 
and among that numerous body of men, not one is fufpeded of 
contributing lefs than his proportion. But luxury has not yet got 
footing in that city. A climate not kindly, and a foil not fertile, 
enured the Swifs to temperance and to virtue, Patriotifm conti- 
nues their ruling paffion : they are fond of ferving their country ; 
and are honeft and faithful to each other : a law-fuit among them 
is a v^onder ; and a door is feldom fhut unlefs to keep out C0I4. 

The hurtftil efFeifts of the hoarding appetite with refpedl to in- 
dividuals, make no figure compared with its poifonous influence 
upon the public, in every (late enriched by conqueft or by com- 
merce ; which I have had more than one opportunity to mention. 



charge his debtor without obtaining complete payment. Many debtors, it is true, 
deferve favour 5 but it ought to be left to the humanity of creditors, and not be 
forc'd ft-om them by law. The debtor, at the fame time, may be fafely left to the 
humanity of his creditors : for if he have condufted his affaii*s with ftrift integri- 
ty, and with any degree of prudence, there will fcarce be found one man fo hard- 
hearted, as to ftand out againft the laudable and benevolent intentions of his fel- 
low-creditors. Nay, if he have any regard to charafter, he dares not ftand out : 
he would be held as a monfter, and be abhorred by all the world. To. leave a 
bankrupt thus to the mercy of his creditors, would produce the moft falutary ef- 
fefts. k would excite men to be ftriftly juft in their dealings, and put an end to 
gaming, fo dertruftive to credit j becaufe mifbehaviour in any of thefe particulars 
would fet the whole creditors againft their debtor, and leave him no hope of fa* 
vour. In the late bankrupt-ftatute for Scotland, accordingly, the claufe concern- 
ing the certificate was wifely left out, as unfuitable to the depraved manners of 
the prefent times. 

Vol. II. U u Oversowing 
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Overflowing riches unequally diflributed, multiply artificial wants 
beyond all bounds : they eradicate patriotifm : they fofter luxu- 
ry, fenfuality, and felfiflinefs, which are commonly gratified at 
the expence even of juftice and honour. The Athenians were 
early corrupted by opulence ; to which every thing was made 
fubfervient. " It is an oracle," fays the chorus in the Agamem- 
non of Efchylus, " that is not purchafed with money." During 
the infancy of a nation, vice prevails from imbecility in tlie mo- 
ral fcnfe : in the decline of a nation, it prevails from the corrup- 
tion of afllucnce. 

In a fmall ftate, there is commonly much virtue at home, and 
much violence abroad. The Romans w^ere to their neighbours 
more baneful than famine or peftilence ; but patriotifm in them 
occafioned great integrity at home. An oath when given to forti- 
fy an engagement with a fellow- citizen, was more facred at 
Rome than in any other part of the world {a). The cenforian of- 
fice cannot fucceed but among a virtuous people ; becaufe its re- 
wards and punifhments have no influence but upon thofe who are 
afliamcd of vice *. As foon as Afiatic opulence and luxury pre^ 
vailed in Rome, felfiflinefs, fenfuality, and avarice, formed the 
character of the Romans ; and the cenforian power was at an end. 
Such relaxation of morals enfued, as to make a law neceflary pro- 
hibiting the cuftody of an infant to be given to the heir, for fear 
of murder. And for the fame reafon, it was held unlawful to 
make a covenant de hereJitate vivaitis. Thefe regulations prove the 

* In the fifteenth century, the French clergy from the pulpit cenfurcd public 
tranfaftions, and even the conduft of their king, as our Britifli clergy did in the 
days of Charles I. and II. ITiey aflumed the privilege of a Roman cenfor ; but 
tliey were not men of fuch authority as to do any good in a corrupted natioxu 

(j) L'Efprit des loix, llv. 8- ch. 13. 

Romans 
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Romans to have been grofsly corrupt. Our law is different in both 
articles ; becaufe it entertains not the fame bad opinion of the people 
whom it governs. Domitius Enobarbus and Appius Pulcher were 
confuls of Rome in the 699th year ; and Memmius and Calvinus 
were candidates for fucceeding them in that office. It was agreed 
among thefe four worthy gentlemen, that they fhould mutually affift 
each other. The conluls engaged to promote the eledlion of Mem- 
mius and Calvinus : and they, on the other hand; fubfcribed a bond, 
obliging thcmfelves, under a penalty of about L. 3000 Sterling, 
to procure three augurs, who ihould atteft, that they were prefent 
in the comitia when a law paffed, inverting the confuls with mili- 
tary command in their provinces ; and alfo obliging themfelves to 
produce three perfons of confular rank, to depofe, that they were 
not only prefent in the fenate, but adlually in the number of thofe 
who figned a decree, conferring on the confuls the ufual procon- 
fular appointments. And yet the law made in the comitia, and 
the decree in the fenate, were pure Hdlions, never even fpoken of. 
Infamous as this tranfaAion was, Memmius, to anfwer fome po- 
litical purpofe, was not afhamed to divulge it to the fenate. This 
fame Memmius, however, continued to be Cicero's correfpondent, 
and his profefFed friend. Proh tempora ! proh mores ! But power 
and riches were at that time ruKng paffions \ and the principles 
of morality were very little regarded. 

It is needlefs to diflemble, that felfifhnefs, fenfuality, and ava- 
rice, muft in England be the fruits of great opulence, as in every 
other country j and that morality cannot maintain its authority a- 
gainft fuch undermining antagonifts. Cuftomhoufe-oaths have be- 
come fo familiar among us, as to be fwallowed without a wry face ; 
and is it certain, that bribery and perjury in eledling parliament- 
members, are not approaching to the fame cool ftate ? In the infan- 
cy of morality, a promife makes but a flight impreflion : to give it 

U u 2 force, 
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force, it is commonly accompanied with many folemnities {a) ; 
and in treaties between fovereigns, even thefe folemnities are not 
relied on without a folemn oath. When morality arrives at ma- 
turity, the oath is thought unneceffary ; and at prefent, morali- 
ty is fo much on the decline, that a folemn oath is not more re- 
lied on, than a fimple promife was originally. Laws have been 
made to prevent fuch immorality, but in vain : becaufe none but 
patriots have an intereft to fupport them ; and when patriotifm is 
banilhed by corruption, there is no remaining fpring in govern- 
ment to make them effectual. The ftatutes made againft gaming, 
and againft bribery and corruption in ele<5lions, have no authori- 
ty over a degenerate people. Nothing is ftudied, but how to e- 
vade the penalties ; and fuppofing ftatutes to be made without end 
for preventing known evafions, new evafions will fpring up in 
their ftead. The mifery is, that fuch laws, ,if they prove abor- 
tive, arc never innocent with regard to confequences ; for no- 
thing is more fubverfive of morality as well as of patriotifm, than 
a habit of difregarding the laws of our country *. 

But 

{a) Sec Hiilorlcal Law-tracls, tradl 2. 

* Lying and perjury arc not in every cafe equally criminal ; at leaft are not 
commonly reckoned fo. Lying or perjury, in order to injure a man, is held higbljc 
criminal •, and the greater the hurt, the greater the crime. To relieve from pu- 
nilhmcnt, few boggle at a lie or at perjury : fincerity is not even expcfted ; and 
hence the praftice of torture. Many men are not fcrupulous about oaths, when 
they have no view but to obtain jufticc to themfelves : the Jacobites, that they 
might not be deprived of their privileges as Britifh fubjefts, made no great diffi- 
culty to fwallow oaths to the prefent government, tho' in them it was perjury. It 
is dangerous to withdraw the fmalleft peg in the moral edifice ; for the whole will 
totter and tumble. Men creep on to vice by degrees. Perjury, in order to fup- 
port a friend, has become cuftomary of late years 5 witnefs fiftitious qualifications 
in the eleftors of parliament-men, which are made eflfedlual by perjury : yet fuch 
IS the degeneracy of the prefent times, that no man is the worfe thought of upon 

that 
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But pride fometimes happily interpofes to ftem the tide of cor- 
ruption. The poor are not afliamed to take a bribe from the 
rich ; nor weak ftates from thofe that are powerful, difguifed on- 
ly under the name oifuhftdy or penfton. Both France and England 
have been in the pradlice of fecuring tlie alliance of fome foreign 
princes by pcnfions ; and it is natural in the minifters of a pen- 
fioned prince, to receive a gratification for keeping their maftcr to 
his engagement. England never was at any time fo inferior to 
France, as to fufFer their king to accept a penfion, whatever pri- 
vate tranfadions might be between the kings themfelves. But 
the minifters of England thought it no difparagement, to receive 
penfions from France. Every minifter of Edward IV. of England 
received a penfion from Louis XI. ; and they made no difficulty 
of granting a receipt accordingly. The old Earl of Warwick, fays 
Commines, was the only exception : he took the money, but re- 
fufed a receipt. Cardinal Wolfey had a penfion both from the 
Emperor and from the King of France : and his mafter Henry 
was vain, that his minifter was fo much regarded by the firft 
powers in Europe. During the reigns of Charles II. and of his 
brother James, England made fo defpicablc a figure, that the mi- 
nifters accepted penfions from Louis XIV. A king void of vir- 
tue was never well ferved. King Charles, moft dilgracefully, ac- 
cepted a penfion from France : what fcruple could his minifters 
have ? Britain, governed by a king eminently virtuous and pa- 
triotic, makes at prefent fo great a figure, that even the loweft 
minifter would difdain a penfion from any foreign prince. Men 
formerly were fo blind as not to fee, that a penfion creates a bias 
in a minifter, againft his mafter and his country. At prefent, 



that account. Wc mufl not flatter ourfelvcs that the polfon will reach no farther : 
a man who boggles not at perjury to ferve a friend, will in time become fuch aa 
adept, as to commit perjury ia order to ruia a friend when he becomjs an ea^my. 

men 
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men are fo quick- figh ted as clearly to fee, that a foreign penfioa 
to a minifter is no better than a bribe ; and it would be held 
fb by all the world. 

In a nation enriched by conquefl or commerce, where felfifli 
paffions always prevail, it is difficult to ftem the tide of immora- 
lity : the decline of virtue may be retarded by wholefome regula- 
tions ; but no regulations will ever reftore it to its meridian vi- 
gour. Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, caufed ftatues to be 
made of all the brave men who figured in the Germanic war. It 
has long been a pradice in China, to honour perfons eminent for 
virtue, by feafting them annually at the Emperor's expcnce. A 
late Einpcror made an improvement : he ordered reports to be 
fent him annually, of men and women who when alive had been_ 
remarkable for public fpirit or private virtue, in order that mo- 
numents might be eredled to their memory. The following re- 
port is one of many that were fent to the Emperor. " According 
" to the order of your Majefty, for ereding monuments to the ho- 
nour of women, who have been celebrated for continence, for 
filial piety, or for purity of manners, the viceroy of Canton re- 
ports, that in the town of Sinhoei, a beautiful young woman, 
*' named Leang^ facrificcd her life to fave her chaftity. In the 
" fifteenth year of our Emperor Canghi, flie was dragg'd by pi- 
** rates into their lliip ; and having no other way to efcape their 
" brutal luft, flie threw herfclf headlong into the fea. Being of 
** opinion, that to prefer honour before life is an example worthy 
*^ of imitation, we purpofe, according to your Majefly's order, to 
erecl a triumphal arch for that young woman, and to engrave 
her (lory upon a large flone, that it may be preferved in per- 
petual remembrance." At the foot of the report is written, 
Ttj€ Emperor approves. Pity it is, that fuch regulations fhould e- 
ver prove abortive, for their purpofe is excellent. But they would 
need angels to put them in execution. Every deviation from a 
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juft feledlion enervates them ; and frequent deviations render them 
a fubjedl of ridicule. But how are deviations, to be prevented, 
when men are the judges ? Thofe who diftribute the rewards 
will prefer their friends, and overlook thofe of greater merit. 
Like the cenforian power in Rome, fuch regulations, after many 
abufes, will fink into contempt. 

Two errors, which infcfted morality in dark times, have occa- 
fioned much injuftice ; and 1 am not certain, that they are yet to- 
tally eradicated. The firfl: is an opinion. That an a(5lion derives 
its quality of right and wrong from the event, without regard to 
intention. The other is. That the end juftifics the means ; or, in 
other words. That means, otherwife unlawful, may be lawfully 
employed to bring about a good end. With an account of thefe 
two errors, I fhall clofe the prefent hiftorical fketch. 

That intention is the circumftance which qualifies an a<^ion, 
and its author, to be criminal or innocent, is made evident in the 
firft part of the prefent fketch, and is now admitted to be fo by 
every moral writer. But rude and barbarous nations feldom carry 
their thoughts beyond what falls under their external fenfes : they 
conclude an adlion to be right that happens to do good, and an 
aftion to be wrong that happens to do harm ; without ever think- 
ing of motives, of Will, of intention, or of any circumftance 
that is not obvious to eye-fight. From many pafTages in the Old 
Teflament it appears, that the external adl only, with its confe- 
quences, were regarded. Ifaac, imitating his father Abraham, 
made his wife Rebecca pafs for ' his fifter. Abimelech, King of 
the Philiflines, having difcovered the impoflure, faid to Ifaac, 
** What is this thou hafl done unto us ? One of the people might 
** lightly have lien with thy wife, and thou fliouldfl have 
" brought guiltinefs upon us (^)." Jonathan was condemned to die 

(«) GtntCis, chap » 2 6. 

for 
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for tranfgrcfling a prohibition he had never heard of {a). A fin 
of ignorance, /. e. an a<5lion done without ill intention, required 
a facrifice of expiation {!?). Saul being defeated by the Philiftines, 
fell on his own fword : the wound not being mortal, he prevail- 
ed on a young Amalekite, to pull out the fword, and to difpatch 
him with it. Jofephus (r) fays, that David ordered the criminal 
to be delivered up to juftice as a regicide. 

The Greeks appear to have wavered greatly about intention, 
fometimes holding it cflential to a crime, and fometimes difrc- 
garding it as a circumftance of no moment. Of thefe contradic- 
tory opinions we have pregnant evidence in the two tragedies 
of Oedipus ; the firft taking it for granted, that a crime confifts 
entirely in the external adl and its confequences ; the other hold- 
ing intention to be indifpenfable. Oedipus had killed his father 
Laius, and married his mother Jocafta ; but without any crimi- 
nal intention, being ignorant of his relation to them. And yet 
hiftory informs us, that the gods punifhed the Thebans with pe- 
ftilence, for fuffering a wretch fo grofsly criminal to live. Sopho- 
cles, author of both tragedies, puts the following words in the 
mouth of Tirefias the prophet. 

Know then, 



That Oedipus, in fliameful bonds united. 
With thofe he loves, unconfcious of his guilt. 
Is yet mod guilty. 

And that doctrine is efpoufed by Ariftotle in a later period, who 
holding Oedipus to have been deeply criminal, tho* without in- 
tention, is of opinion, that a more proper fubjed for tragedy ne- 

{a) 1 Samuel, ziv. 44. . 
{b) Leviticus, chap. 4. 
{c) Book 3. of Antiquities. 

vcr 
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ver was brought upon the ftagc. Nay as a philofopher he talks 
currently of an involuntary crime. Oreftes, in Euripides, ac- 
knowledges himfelf to be guilty in killing his mother ; yet afferts 
with the fame breath, that his crime was inevitable, a neceflary 
crime, a crime commanded by religion. 

In Oedipus Coloneus, the other tragedy mentioned, a very dif- 
ferent propofition is maintained. A defence is made for that im- 
lucky man, agreeable to found moral principles, that, having had 
no bad intention, he was entirely innocent ; and that his mif^ 
fortunes ought to be afcribed to the wrath of the gods. 

Thou who upbraid'ft me thus for all my woes, 
Murder and inceft, which againfl my will 
I had committed j fo it pleas'd the gods^ 
Offended at my race for former crimes. 
But I am guiltlefs ; can'ft thou name a fault 
Deferving this ? For, tell me, was it mine, 
When to my father, Phoebus did declare. 
That he fhould one day perifh by the hand 
•Of his own child ; was Oedipus to blame. 
Who had no being then ? If, bom at length 
To wretchednefs, he met his fire unknown. 
And flew him, that involuntary deed 
Can'ft thou condemn ? And for my fatal marriage, 
Doll thou not blufli to name it ? was not Ihe 
Thy fifter, (he who bore me, ignorant 
And guiltlefs woman ! afterwards my wife, 
And mother to my children ? What Ihe did, flie did un- 
knowing. 
But, not for that, nor for my murdered father. 
Have I deferv'd thy bitter taunts : for, tell me. 
Thy life attacked, wouldfl thou have ftaid to afk 

Vol. II. X X Th' afTaffin, 
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Th* aflaflin, if he were thy father ? No ; 
Self-love would urge thee to revenge the infult. 
Thus was I drove to ill by- th' angry gods ; 
This, Ihoud my father s foul revifit earth,. 
Himfelf would own, and pity Oedipus. 

Again, in the fourth adl, the following prayer is put up for Oedi^ 
pus by the chorus. 

Ogcant,, 



That not opprefs'd by torturing pain 

Beneath the (broke of death he linger long ; 

But fwifti with eafy fteps, defcend to Styx's drear abode ;: 

For he hath led a life of toil and pain ; 

May the juft gods repay his undeferved woe; 

The audience was the fame in both plays. Did they think Oedi- 
pus to be guilty in the one play, and innocent in the other ? If 
they did not, how could both plays be reliflied ? if they didj they 
mud have been grofsly ftupid; 

The flatues of a Roman. Emperor were held fo facred, that to 
treat them with, any contempt was high treafon.. This ridiculous 
opinion was carried, fo far out of common fenfe, that a man was 
held guilty of high treafon, if a ftone thrown by him happened; 
accidentally to touch one of thcfe flatues. And the law continued, 
in force till abrogated by a.refcript of Severus Antoninus {a). 

In England, fo little was intention regarded, that cafual homi- 
cide, and even homicide in felfrdefence, were capitally punifhed^ 
It requires ftrong evidence to vouch fo abfurd a law ; and 1 have: 
the ftrongeft, viz. the adl 52° Henry III. cap. 26. converting the. 
capital punilhment into a forfeiture of moveables. The fame grofs 
blunder continued much longer to he law in Scotland. By adl 19. 

(a) I 5. ad leg. Jul. MajcO* 

garl. 
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pari. 1649, renewed ad 22. pari. 1661, the capital puniflunent 
is converted to imprifonment, or a fine to the wife and children. 
In a period fo late as the Reftoration, ftrange blindnefs it was, not 
to perceive, that homicide in felf-dcfence, being a lawful adl, 
juftified by the ftriaeft rules of moraUtjr, fubjefts not a man te 
punifhment, more than the defending his property againft a Job- 
ber ; and that cafual homicide, meaning homicide committed in- 
nocently without ill intention, may ftibjed him to reparation, but 
never to any punifhment, mild or fevere. 

The Jefuits in dieir dodlrines feem to reft on the external adl, 
difregarding intention. It is with them a matter of perfedl in- 
difference, from what motive men obey the laws of God ; and 
that the iervice of thofe who obey from fear of punilhment, is no 
lels acceptable to the Deity, than of thofe who obey from a prin- 
ciple of love *. 

The other error mentioned above, is. That the end juftifies the 
means. In defence of that propofition, it is urged, that the cha- 
radler of the means is deriyed from the end ; that every adlion 
muft be right which contributes tp a good end, and that every 
. adlion muft be wrong which contributes to an ill end. But thoie 
who reafon thus, ought firft to confider, whether reafbning be at 
all applicable to the prefent fubjec^. Reafon is the true touchftonc 
of truth and falfehood ; but the moral fenfe is the only touchftonc 
of right and wrong.; and to maintain, that reafon is our guide in 
judging of right and wrong, is nolefs abfurd than to maintain^ 



* External fhow made a great figure, when nothing was regarded but what is 
vHiblc. By acutencfe of judgement, and refinement of tafte, the plcafures of fo- 
ciety prevail, and forms and ceremonies are difregarded. External iho'jr, however, 
continues to (land its ground in feveral inftances. It occafions, in particular, many 
an iil-fortcd match : a young man is apt to be captivated with beauty or drefs ; a 
young woman with equipage or a title. 
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that the moral fenfe is our guide in judging of truth and falfe- 
hood. The moral fenfe di(5lates, that on no pretext whatever is 
it lawful to do an a(5l of injuftice, or any wrong {a) : and men, 
confcious that the moral fenfe governs in matters of right and 
wrong, fubmit implicitly to its didlates. Influenced however by 
the reafoning mentioned, during the nonage of the moral fenfe, 
men did wrong currently in order to bring about a good end ; 
witnefs pretended miracles and forged writings, urged v^rithout 
referve by every fedl of Chriftians againft their antagonifts. And 
I am forry to obferve, that the error is not totally eradicated : 
millionaries employed in converting infidels to the true faith, are 
little fcrupulous about the means : they make no difliculty to 
feign prodigies in order to convert thofe who are not moved by 
argument. Such pious frauds tend to fap the very foundations 
of morality. 

{a) See the firR part of this (ketch, f 2 at the end. 
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SKETCH III. 
Principles and Progrefs of Theology. 



AS no branch of knowledge can vie with theology, either in 
dignity or importance, it juftly claims to be a favourite 
ftudy with every perfon endued with true tafte and folid judge- 
ment. From the time that writing was invented, natural religion 
has employed pens without number ; and yet in no language is 
there found a complete hiftory of it. That tafk is far above my 
abilities : I propofe only a flight fl^etch ; which I fliall glory in, 
however imperfedl, if it excite any one of fuperior talents to uft- 
dertake a taflc ib arduous. 



CHAP. I. 

Exiftence of a Deity. 



np Hat there are beings, one or many, powerful above men, 
has been generally believed among the various tribes of 
men : I may fay univerfally believed, notwithftanding what is re- 
ported of fome grofs favages ; for reports repugnant to the com- 
mon nature of man, require more able vouchers than a few illi- 
terate voyagers. Among many favage tribes, there are no words 
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but for obje\5ls of external fenfe : is it furprifing, that fuch people 
are incapable to exprefs their religious perceptions, or any percep- 
tion of internal (cnfc ? and from their filence can it be fairly pre- 
fumed, that they have no fuch perception * ? The belief of fupe- 
rior powers, in every country v^herc there are words to exprefs it, 
is fo well vouched, that in fair reafoning it ought to be taken for 
granted among the few tribes where language is deficient. Even 
the groflfeft idolatry affords to me evidence of that belief. No na- 
tion can be fo bratifh as to worlhip a (lock or a ftone, merely as 
fuch. The vifible objecl is always imagined to be connedled with 
fome inVifible power i and the worfliip paid to the former, is as 
reprefenting the latter, or as ia fome manner connedled with it. 
Every family among the ancient Lithuanians, entertained a real 
ferpent as a houfehold god ; and the fame pradlice is at prefent 
univerfal, among the negroes in the kingdom of Whidah : it is 
not the ferpent that is worfhipped, but fome deity imagined to 
refide in it. The ancient Egyptians were not idiots, tg pay divine 
honours to a bull or a cat, as fuch : the divine honours were paid 
to a deity, as rcfiding in thefe animals. The fun is to man a fa- 
miliar objedl : as it is frequently obfcured by clouds, and totally 
eclipfed during night, a favage readily conceives it to be a great 
fire, fometimes flaming bright, fometimes obfcured, and fome- 
times extinguiftied. Whence then fun-worfliip, once imiverfal 
among favages ? Plainly from the fame caufe : it is not properly 
the fun that is worfhipped, but a deity who is fuppofed to dwell 
in that luminary. 

• In the language even of Peru, thetc is not a tirord for exprcfling an a.bftracl 
idea, fuch as tiftic, endurance^ fp^ce^ exijlence^ fuhftance^ matter^ body, . It is no 
lefs dcfedlivc in exprcfling moral ideas, fuch as virtue^ jiifiiccy gratitude^ liberty. 
The Yameos, a tribe on the river Oroonoko, defcribed by Condamine* ufc the 
Kord poet tar raroincouroac to exprefs the number three, and have no word for a 
greater numbqr. The Brafilian language is nearly as barren. 

Taking 
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count with a large portion of fear. Savages, grofsly ignorant of 
caufes and efFeds, take fright at every unufual appearance, and 
recur to fome malignant power as the caufe. Now, if the authors 
quoted mean only, that the firft perception of deity among fava- 
ges is occafioned by fear, I heartily fubfcribe to their opinion. 
But if it was their meaning, that fuch perceptions proceed from 
fear folely, without having any other caufe, I wilh to be inform- 
ed, from what fource is derived the belief we have of fuperior 
benevolent beings. Fear cannot be the fource : and it will be feen 
anon, that tho' malevolent deities were firft recognifed among fa- 
vages ; yet that in the progrefs of fociety, the exiftence of bene- 
volent deities was univerfally believed. The fadl is certain ; and 
therefore fear is not the fole caufe of our believing the exiftence of 
fuperior beings. 

It is befide to me evident, that the belief even of malevolent 
deities, once univerfal among all the tribes of men, cannot be ac- 
counted for from fear folely. I obferve, firft. That there are many 
men, to whom an eclipfe, an earthquake, and even thunder, are 
unknown : Egypt in particvdar, tho' the country of fuperftition, 
is little or not at all acquainted with the two latter. Nor do fuch 
appearances ftrike terror into every one who is acquainted with 
them. The univerfality of the belief, muft then have fome caufe 
more univerfal than fear. I obferve next, That if the belief were 
founded folely on fear, it would die away gradually as men im- 
prove in the knowledge of caufes and efFedls. inftrudl a favage, 
that thunder, an eclipfe, an earthquake, proceed from natural 
caufes, and are not threatenings of an incenfed deity ; his fear of 
malevolent beings will vanifli ; and with it his belief in them, if 
founded folely on fear. Yet the dircdl contrary is true : in pro- 
portion as the human underftanding ripens, our belief of fyperior 
powers, or of a Deity, turns more and more firm and authorita- 
tive ; 
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tive ; which will be made evident in the chapter immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Philofophers of more enlarged views, and of deeper penetration, 
may poflibly think, that the operations of nature, and the go- 
vernment of this world, which loudly proclaim a Deity, may be 
fufficient to open the eyes of the grofleft favages, and to convince 
them that there is a Deity. And to give due weight to the argu- 
ment, I fliall relate a converfation between a Greenlander and a 
Daniih millionary, mentioned by Crantz in his hiftory of Green- 
land, " It is true,'' fays the Greenlander, ** we were ignorant 
" Heathens, and knew little of a God, till you came. But you 
muft not imagine, that no Greenlander thinks about thefe 
things. A kajak (a), with all its tackle and implements, can- 
not exift but by the labour of man ; and one who does not un- 
" derftand it, would fpoil it. But the meaneft bird requires 
^' more ikill than the bed kajak ; and no man can make a bird. 
" There is ftill more Ikill required to make a man : by whom 
" then was he made ? He proceeded from his parents, and they 
from their parents.' But fome muft have been the firft pa- 
rents : whence did they proceed? Common report fays, that 
they grew out of the earth : if fo, why do not men ftill grow 
*' out of the earth? And from* whence came the earth itfelf, the 
" fun, the moon, the ftars ? Certainly there muft be fome be- 
•* ing who made all thefe things, a being more w^ife than the 
" wifeft lAan." The reafoning here from efFedls to their caufes, 
is ftated with great precifion ; and were all men equally penetra- 
ting with the Greenlander, fuch reafoning might perhaps be fuf- 
ficient to account for the belief of Deity, univerfally fpred among 
all favages. But fuch penetration is a rare quality among fava- 

{a) A Greenland boat. 
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ges ; and yet the belief of fuperior powers is univerfal, not ex- 
cepting even the groffeft favages, who are altogether incapable of 
reafoning like our Greenland philofopher. Natural hiftory has 
made fo rapid a progrefs of late years, and the finger of God is 
fo vifible to us in the various operations of nature, that we do not 
readily conceive how even favages can be ignorant : but it is, a 
common fallacy in reafoning, to judge of others by what we feci 
in ourfelves. And to give jufter notions of the condition of fava- 
ges, I take liberty to introduce the Wogultzoi, a people in Siberia^ 
as exhibiting a ftriking piAure of favages in their natural ftate* 
That people were baptized at the command of Prince Gagarin^ 
governor of the province ; and Laurent Lange, in his relation of 
a journey from Peterfburg to Pekin ann. 171J, gives the follow- 
ing accomit of their converfion. " I had curiofity,'' fays he^ 
" to queftion them about their worfhip before they embraced 
" Chriftianity. They faid, that they had an idol hung upon a 
" tree, before which they proftrated themfelves, raifing their eyes 
" to heaven, and howling with a loud voice. They could not ex-r 
" plain what they meant by howling ; but only, that every man 
" howled in his own fafhion. Being interrogated, Whetlier, in 
raifing their eyes to heaven, they knew that a god is there, 
who fees all the adlions, and even the thoughts of men ; they 
anfwered fimply. That heaven is too far above them to know 
whether a god be there or not ; and that they had no care but - 
to provide meat and drink. Another queftion was put. Whe- 
ther they had not more fatisfadlion in worlhipping the living 
God, than they formerly had in the darknefs of idolatry j they 
anfwered. We fee no great difference ; and we do not break 
*' our heads about fuch matters.'* Judge how little capable fuch 
ignorant favages are, to reafon from effedls to their caufes, and 
to trace a Deity from the operations of nature. And it may be 
added with great certainly, that could they be made in any de- 
gree 
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gree to conceive fuch reafoning, yet fo weak and obfcure would 
their convidion be, as to reft there without moving them to any 
fort of worlhip ; which however among lavages goes hand in 
hand with the belief of fuperior powers. 

To fum up this argument : As fear is a caufe altogether infuf- 
ficient for the belief of Deity, univerfal among all tribes ; and as 
reafoning from eflfefts to their caufes can have no influence upon 
ignorant favages ; what caufe remains but nature icfelf ? To make 
this belief univerfal, the image of the Deity muft be ftamp'd upon 
the mind of every human being, the ignorant equally with the 
knowing : nothing lefs is fufEcient, And the perception we have 
of Deity muft proceed from an internal caufe, which may be 
termed the /enf^ of Deity. 

Included in the fenfe of Deity, is the duty we are under to wor- 
fliip him. And to enforce that duty, the principle of devotion is 
made a part of our nature. All men accordingly agree in wor- 
fliipping fuperior beings, however they may differ in the mode 
of worfhip. And die univerfality of fuch worlhip, proves devo- 
tion to be an innate principle. 

The perception we have of being accountable beings, arifes 
from another branch of the fenfe of Deity. We expe<ft appro- 
bation from the Deity when we do right j and dread punilhment 
from him when guilty of any crime ; not excepting the moft oc- 
cult crimes, hid from every nwrtal eye. From what caufe can 
dread proceed in that cafe, but from belief of a fuperior being, 
avenger of wrongs ? That dread, when immoderate*, difbrders 
the mind, and makes every unufual misfortune pafs for a punifh- 
ment inflidled by an invifible hand. " And they faid one to an- 
** other. We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
" faw the anguifti of his foul, when he befoughr us, and we 
*' would not hear : therefore is this diftrefs come upon us. And 
" Reuben anfwered them, faying, Spake 1 not unto you, faying, 
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" Do not fin againfl the child ; and ye would not hear ? there- 
** fore behold alfo his blood is required («)." Alphonfus King 
of Naples, was a cruel and tyrannical prince. He drove his people 
to defpair with oppreflive taxes, treacheroufly aflaflinated feveral 
of his barons, and loaded others with chains. During profperity, 
his confcience gave him little difquiet ; but in adverfity, his crimes 
ftar'd him in the face, and made him believe that his diftrefles pro- 
ceeded from the hand of God, as a juft punifliment. He was ter- 
rified to diftradlion, when Charles VIII. of France approached 
with a numerous army : he dcferted his kingdom ; and fled to 
hide himfelf from the face of God and man. 

But admitting a fenfe of Deity, is it evidence to us that a Deity 
actually exifts ? The anfwer is. That it is complete evidence. So 
' framed is man as to rely on the evidence of his fenfes {b) j which 
evidence it is not in his power to rejedl, were, he even difpofed 
to be a fceptic. And experience confirms our belief; for our fen- 
fes, when in order, never deceive us. 

The foregoing fenfe of Deity is not thje only evidence we have 
of his exiftence : there is additional evidence from other branches of 
onr nature. Inherent in the nature of man are two paflions, devotion, 
of which the Deity is the immediate and only object; and dread of 
punifliment, when one is guilty of any crime. Thefe pafllons would 
be idle and abfurd, were there no Deity to be worfhipped or to 
be dreaded : they would be illufory paflions, having no objedl i 
they would be the fingle inflance of fuch irregularity ; and grofsly 
irregular it would be, to be endued with paflions or principles 
contrived for no end or purpofe. Man makes a capital figure j 
and is the moft perfect being that inhabits this earth : how then 
is it poflible to btlieve, that he fhould be endued with pafllons 



{a) Genefis xlti. ai. 3a. 

{k) See Eflafs on Moralttf and Katural RcKgt(m> part 2* fefl. 3. 
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contradidlory to the regular and beautiful laws which govern all 
other things here ? It is not credible. The paflions mentioned, 
both of them, direiSl us to a Deity, and afford us irrefiftible evi- 
dence of his exiftence. 

Thus our Maker leaves no work of his imperfect : he has re- 
vealed himfelf to us, in a way perfectly analagous to our nature : 
in the mind of every human creature, he has lighted up a 
lamp, which renders him vifible even to the weakeft fight. Nor 
ought it to efcape obfervation, that here, as in every other cafe, 
the conduiSl of Providence to man, is uniform. It leaves him to 
be diredled by reafon, where liberty of choice is permitted : but 
in matters of duty, he is provided with guides lefs fallible than 
reafon : in performing his duty to man, he is guided by the mo- 
ral fenfe ; in performing his duty to God, he is guided by the 
fenfe of Deity. In thefe mirrors, he perceives his duty intui- 
tively. 

It is no flight fupport to this dodlrine, that if there really be a 
Deity, it is highly prefumable, that he will reveal himfelf to 
man, fitted by nature to adore and worfhip him. To other ani- 
mals, the knowledge of a Deity is of no importance : to man, it 
is of high importance. Were we totally ignorant of a Deity, this 
world^would appear to us a mere chaos : under the government of 
a wife and benevolent Deity, chance is excluded ; and every event, 
therefult.of eftabliflied laws, is perceived to be the beft on the 
whole. ' Good men fubmit to whatever happens, without repi- 
ning, trufting that every event is ordered by divine Providence : 
they fubmit with entire refignation ; and fuch refignation is a fo- 
vereign balfam to every misfortune. 

The fenfe of Deity refembles our other fenfes, which lie dor- 
mant till a propef objedl prefent itfelf. When all is filent about 
us, the fenfe of hearing is dormant j and if from infancy a man 
were confined to a dark room, he would be as . ignorant of th^ 
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fenfe of feeing, as one born blind. Among favages, the objc6b 
tliat roiife the fenfe of Deity, are uncommon events above the 
power of man ; an earthquake, for example, a hurricane, a total 
eclipfe of the fun, a fudden fwell of a river that prevents their 
cfcape from an impending enemy. A favage, if he be acquainted 
with no events but what are familiar, has no perception of fupe-. 
rior powers; but thunder rattling in his ears, or the convulfion 
of an earthquake, roufes in him the fenfe of Deity, and di- 
reds him to fomc fuperior being a$ the caufe of tbefe dreadful 
pfFedls. The favage, it is true, errs in afcribing to the imme- 
diate operation of a Deity, things that have a natural caufe ; his 
error however is evidence that he has a fenfe of Deity, no lefs 
pregnant, than when he more juftly attributes to the immediate 
operation of Deity, the forpaation of man, of this earth, of all the 
world. 

The fenfe of Deity, like the moral fenfe, makes no capital fi* 
gure among favages j the perceptions of both fenfes being in them 
faint and obfcure. But in the progrefs of nations to maturity, 
thefe fenfes turn more and more vigorous, fo as among enlighten- 
ed nations to acquire a commanding influence ; leaving no doubt 
about right and wrong, and as little about the exiftence of a 
Deity. 

The obfcurity of the fenfe of Deity among favages, has encou- 
raged fbme fceptical philofophers to deny its exiftence. It has 
been urged. That God does nothing by halves ; and that if he in- 
tended to make himfelf known to man, ' the fenfe of Deity would 
produce equal convidlion with that of feeing or hearing. Whca 
we argue thus about the purpofes of the Almighty, we tread on 
flippery ground, where we feldom fail to flumble. What if it 
be the purpofe of the Deity, to afford us but an obfcure glimpfe 
of his being and attributes ? We have reafon from analogy to 
Conjei5lure, that this may be the cafe. From fome particulars 
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mentioned above (^), it appears at lead probable, that entire fub- 
miilion to the moral fenfe, would be ill-fuited to man in his pre- 
feat ftate ; and would prove more hurtful than beneficial. And to me 
it appears evident, that to be confcious of the prefence of the Great 
God, as I am of a friend whom I hold by the hand, would beincon- 
jGiftent with the part that Providence has deftined me to a(5l in 
this life. Rcflcdl only on the reflxaint one is under, in prefence 
of a fuperior, fuppofe the King himfelf : how much greater 
our reftraint with the fame lively impreffion of God's awful pre- 
fence ! Humility and veneration would leave no room for other 
paflions : man would be no longer man; and the fyftcm of our 
prefent ftate would be totally fubverted. Take another inftance : 
Such a convicflion of future rewards and punifliments as to o- 
vercome every inordinate defire, would reduce us to the condition 
of a traveller in a paltry inn, having no wifli but for day-light to 
profecute his journey. For that very reafon, it appears agreeable 
to the plan of Providence, that we Ihould have but an obfcufo 
glimpfe of futurity. As the fame plan of Providence is vifible in 
all, I conclude with affurance, that a certain degree of obfcurity, 
weighs nothing againft the fenfe of Deity, more than againft tho 
moral fenfe, or againft a future ftate of rewards and punilhments. 
Whether all men might not have been made angels, and whether 
more happinefs might not have refulted from a different fyftem^ 
lie far beyond the reach of human knowledge. From what ia 
known of the conducfl of Providence, we have reafon to prelume, 
that our prefent ftate is the refiilt of wifdom and benevolence. So 
much we know with certainty, that the fenfe we have of Deity 
and of moral duty^ correfpond accurately to the nature of man as> 
an imperfedl being ; and that thefe fenfes, were they abfolutely 
pcrfed, would unhinge his nature, and convert him into a ytry 
different being. 

{a) Book 2. fkctch i.^ 
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A theory efpovifed by feveral writers ancient and modem, muft 
not be overlooked; becaufe it pretends to compofe the world 
without a Deity ; which would reduce the fenfe of Deity to be de- 
lufive, if it have any exiftence. The theory is, That the world, 
compofed of animals, vegetables, and brute matter, is felf-ex- 
iftent and eternal ; and that all events happen by a neceflfary chain 
of caufes and effefts. In this theory, tho' wifdom and benevo- 
lence are confpicuous in every part, yet the great work of plan- 
ning and executing the whole, is underftood to have been done 
blindly without intelligence or contrivance. It is fcarce neceflary 
to remark, that this theory, aflumed at pleafure, is highly im- 
probable, if not abfurd ; and yet that it is left naked to the world 
without the leaft cover or fupport. But what I chiefly infift on 
is, that the endlefs number of wife and benevolent effeds, dif- 
play'd every where on the face of this globe, afford to us com- 
plete evidence of a wife and benevolent caufe ; and as thefe ef- 
fedls are far above the power of man, we neceflariry afcribe them 
to fome fuperior being, or in other words to the Deity {a). And 
this is fuflicient to remove the prefent objedion againft tlie ex- 
iftence of a fenfe of Deity. But I am not fatisfied with this par- 
tial vidlory. I proceed to obferve, that nothing more is required 
but the proof of a Deity, to overturn the fuppofition of felf-exift- 
ence in a world compofed of many heterogeneous parts, and of a 
chain of caufes and effedls framed without intelligence or fore- 
fight, tho' full of wifdom and contrivance in every part. For 
if a Deity exift, wife and powerful above all other beings, felf- 
exiftence ought to be his peculiar attribute ; and no perfon of 
rationality will have any hefitation in rejecting the felf-exiftencc 
of fuch a world, when fo natural a fuppofition lies in view, as 
that the whole is the operation of the truly felf-exiftent being, 



[a) Firft fkctch of this third book, fta. i. 
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whofe power and wifdom are fully adequate to that arduous 
talk. 

Many grofs and abfurd conceptions of Deity that have prevail- 
ed among rude nations, are urged by fome writers as another ob- 
jedHon againft a fenfe of Deity, That objedlion fhall not be 
overlooked ; but it will be anfwered to better purpofe, after thefe 
grofs and abfurd conceptions are examined ; which ihall be done 
in the chapter immediately following. 

The proof of a Deity from the innate fenfe here explained, dif- 
fers materially from what is contained in effays on morality and 
natural religion {a). The proof there given is founded on a chain 
of reafoning, altogether independent on the innate fenle of Deity. 
Both equally produce convidlion ; but as a fenfe operates intui- 
tively without reafoning, the fenie of Deity is made a branch of 
human nature, in order to enlighten thofe who are incapable of 
a long chain of reafoning ; and to fuch, who make the bulk of 
mankind, it is more convijicing, than the moft peripicuous rea- 
foning to a philofopher. 



CHAP. n, 
Progrefs of Opinions with refpecS^ to Deity, 

np H E fenfe of Deity, Kke many other delicate ienfts, is in la- 
vages fo faint and obfcure as cafily to be biafled from truth. 
Among them, the belief of many fuperior beings, is univerfaL 
And two caufes join to produce that belief. The firil is, that be- 

{a) Part 2. fed. 7» 
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ingaccuftomed to a plurality of vifible objedb, men, mountains, 
trees, cattle, and fuch like, they are naturally led to imagine the 
fame plurality in things not vifible ; and from that flight bias, 
flight indeed but natural, is partly derived the fyflem of Poly- 
theifm, univerfal among favages. The other is, 'that favages 
know little of the connexion between caufes and cflfedts, and ftill 
lefs of the order and government of this world : every event that 
is not familiar, appears to them Angular and extraordinary ; and 
if fuch event exceed human power, it is without heflution afcri- 
bed to a fuperior being. But as it occurs not to a (avage, nor to 
any perfon who is not a philofopher, that the many various events 
exceeding human power and feemingly unconnedled, may all pro- 
ceed from the fame caufe ; they are readily afcribed to different 
beings. Pliny afcribes Polytheifin to another caufe, viz. the con- 
fcioufnefs men have of their imbecility : ** Our powers are con- 
** fined within narrow bounds : we do not readily conceive 
" powers in the Deity much more extenfive; and we fupply by 
" number what is wanting in power." Polytheifm, thus found- 
ed, is the firft ftage in the progrefs of theology ; for it is cm- 
braced by the rudefl favages, who have neither capacity nor in- 
clination to pierce deeper into the nature of things. • 

The next ftage is diftinguifliable from others, by a belief that . 
all fuperior beings are malevolent. Man, by nature weak and 
helplefs, is prone to fear, dreading every new objedl and every 
unufual event. Savages, having no protedlion againft ftorms, 
tempefts, or other external accidents, and having no pfeafures but 
in gratifying hunger, thirft, and animal love^ have much to 
fear, and little to hope. In that difconfblate condition, they at- 
tribute the bulk of their diftrcfles to invifible beings, who in their 
opinion muft be malevolent. This feems to have been the opi- 
nion of the Greeks in the days of Solon; as appears in a conver- 
fation between him and Croefus King of Lydia, mentioned by 
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Herodotus in the firft book of his hiftory. " Croefus, faid So- 
*• Ion, you alk me about human affairs ; and I anfwer as one 
^' who thinks that all the gods are envious, and difturbers of 
" mankind." The negroes on the coaft of Guinea, dread their 
deities as tyrants and oppreflbrs : having no conception of a good 
deity, they attribute the few bleflings they receive, to the foil, to 
the rivers, to the trees, and to the plants. The Lithuanians con- 
tinued Pagans down to the fourteenth century ; and worlhipped 
in gloomy woods, where their deities were held to refide. Their 
worftiip probably was prompted by fear, which is- allied to 
gloominefs or darknefs. The people of Kamfkatka acknowledge 
to this day many malevolent deities, having little or no notion 
of a good deity. They believe the air, the water, the moun- 
tains, and the woods, to be inhabited by malevolent fpirits, 
whom they fear and worfhip. The favages of Guiana afcribe to 
the devil even their moft common difeafes; nor do they ever 
think of another remedy, but to apply to a forcerer to drive him 
away. Such negroes as believe in the devil, paint his images 
white. 

Conviclioti of fuperior beings, who, like men, are of a mixed 
nature, fometimcs doing good, fbmetimes mifchief, conftitutes 
the third ftage. This came to be the fyftem of theology in Greece. 
The introdudlion of writing among the Greeks, while they were 
little better than favages, produced a compound of character and 
manners, that has not a parallel in any other nation. They were 
acute in fcicnce, fkilful in fine arts, extremely deficient in morals, 
grofs beyond conception in theology, and fuperftitious to a degree 
of folly ; a ftrange jumble of exquifite fenfe and abfurd nonfenfe. 
They held their gods to refemble men in their external figure, and 
to be corporeal. In the 21ft book of the Iliad, Minerva with a 
huge ftone beats Mars to the ground, whofe monftrous body co- 
vered feven broad acres. As corporeal l^eings, they were fuppofed 
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to require the nourifhment of meat, drink, and flecp. Homer 
mentions more than once the inviting of gods to a feaft : and Pau- 
fanias reports, that in the temple of Bacchus at Athens, there were 
figures of clay, reprefenting a feaft given by Amphydion to Bac- 
chus and other deities. The inhabitants of the iiland Java arc not 
fo grofs in their conceptions, as to think that the gods. eat the of- 
ferings prefented to them : but it is their opinion, that a deity 
brings his mouth near the offering, fucks out all its favour, and 
leaves it taftelefs like water *. The Grecian gods, as defcribed by 
Homer, drefs, bathe, and anoint, like mortals. Venus, after be- 
ing deteifled by her hufband in the embraces of Mars, retires to 
Paphos, 

Where to the pow'r an hundred altars rife. 
And breathing odours fcent the balmy fkies : 
ConceaFd fhe bathes in confecrated bovr'rs. 
The Graces unguents fhed, ambrofial fhowVs, 
Unguents that charm the gods ! She laft afTumes 
Her v7ondrous robes j and full the goddefs blooms. 

Odyssey, book 8. 

Juno^s drefs is moft poetically defcribed, Iliad, book 14. It was 
alfb univerfally believed, that the gods were fond of women, and 
had many children by them. The ancient Germans thought more 
fenfibly, that the gods were too high to refemble men in any de- 
gree, or to be confined within the walls of a temple. Led by the 
fame impreflions of deity, the Greeks feem to have thought, that 
the gods did not much exceed themfelves in knowledge. When 
Agefilaus journeyed with his private retinue, he ufually lodged in 

• All Greek writers, and thofe in their neighbourhood, form the world out of a 
chaos. They had no fuch exalted notion of a deity as to believe, that he could 
make the world out of nothing. 
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a temple ; making the gods witnefles, fays Plutarch, of his moft 
fecret a<5tions. The Greeks thought, that a god, like a man, 
might know what pafFed within his own houfe ; without know- 
ing any thing pafling at a greater diftance. Agamemnon, in E- 
ichylus, putting off his travelling habit, and drefling himfelf in 
fplendid purple, is afraid of being feen and envied by fome jea- 
lous god. We learn from Seneca, that people ftrove for the feat 
next to the image of the deity, that their prayers might be the 
better heard. But what we have chiefly to remark upon this head, 
is, that the Grecian gods were, like men, held capable of doing 
both good and ill. Jupiter, their higheft deity, was a ravifher of 
women, and a notorious adulterer. In the fecond book of the Iliad, 
he fends a lying dream to deceive Agamemnon. Mars ieduces 
Venus by bribes to commit adukery (a). In the Rhefus of Eu- 
ripides, Minerva, difguifed like Venus, deceives Paris by a grofs 
lie. The ground- work of the tragedy of Xuthus is a lying oracle, 
declaring Ion, fbn of Apollo and Creufa, to be the fon of Xuthus. 
Oreftes in Euripides^ having flain his mother Clytemneftra, ex- 
cufcs himfelf as having been mifled by Apollo to commit the 
crime. " Ah !" fays he, " had 1 confulted the ghoft of my fa- 
** ther, he would have diiFuaded me from a crime that has proved 
** my ruin, without doing him any good.*' He concludes with 
obferving, that having a£ted by Apollo's command, ApoUo is the 
only criminal. In a tragedy of Sophocles, Minerva makes no 
diflGiculty to cheat Ajax, by promifing to be his friend, while un^ 
derhand flie is ferving UlyfFes, his bitter enemy. Mercury, ii\ re- 
venge for the murder of his fbn Myrtilus^ entails curfes on Pclops 
the murderer, and on all his race *. In general, the gods, every 

{b) OdyfTey, book 8. 

• The Englifli tranflator of that tragedy, obferves it to be remarkable in the 
Grecian creed, that the gods punifh the crimes of men upon their innocent pofle- 
rity. 

v\rhere 
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where in Greek tragedies, are partial, unjuft, tyrannical, and re- 
vengeful. The Greeks accordingly have no referve in maltreating 
their gods. In the tragedy of Prometheus, Jupiter, without the 
leaft ceremony, is accufed of being an ufurper. Efchylns pro- 
claims publicly on the ftage, that Jupiter, a jealous, cruel, and 
implacable tyrant, had overturned every thing in heaven ; aiid 
that the other gods were reduced to be his flaves. In the Iliad, 
book 13. Menelaus addrefles Jupiter in the following words: 
" O father Jove ! inwifdom, they fay, thouexcelleft both men and 
•' gods. Yet all tliefe ills proceed from thee ; for the wicked thou 
" doft aid in war. Thou art a friend to the Trojans, whofe fouls dc^ 
" light in force, who are never glutted with blood.'* The gods were 
often treated with a fort of contemptuous familiarity, and cm- 
ployed in very low offices. Nothing is more common, than to in- 
troduce them as adlors in Greek tragedies ; frequently for trivial 
purpofes : Apollo comes upon the ftage moft courteoufly to ac- 
quaint the audience with the fubjedl of the play. Why is this 
not urged by our critics, as claffical authority againft the rule of 
Horace, Nee deus interftt nifi dignus vindiee nodus *. Homer maked 
very ufeful fervants of his gods. Minerva, in particular, is ai 
faithful attendant upon Ulyfles. She aifls the herald, and calls 
the chiefs to council [a). She marks the place where a great ftone 
fell that was thrown by UlyfTes [b). She affifts Ulyfles to hide his 
treafure in a cave (r), and helps him to wreftle with the beg- 
gar {d). Ulyfles being toft with cares in bed, fhe defcends 

* Nor let a god in pcrfon ftand difplay'd, 
Unlcfs the labouring plot dcfcrye his aid. 

Francis. 

(tf) Odyflcy, bookS* 
{b) Books. 
[c) Book 13. 
(i) Book 18. 

from 
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from heaven to make him fiiU afleep {a). This lad might poffibly 
be fqueez'd into an allegory, if Minerva v^ere not frequently in- 
troduced where there is no place for an allegory. Jupiter, book 
17. of the Iliad, is introduced comforting the fteeds of Achilles 
for the death of Patroclus. It appears from Cicero (^), that when 
Greek philolbphers began to reafon about the deity, their notions 
were wonderfully crude. One of the hardeft morfels to digeft in 
Plato's philofophy,. was .his dodlrine. That God is incorporeal ; 
which by many was thought abfurd, for that, without a body, 
he could not have fenfes, nor prudence, nor pleafure. The reli- 
gious creed of the Romans feems to have been little lefs impure 
than that of the Greeks. It was a ceremony of theirs, in befieging 
a town, to evocate the tutelar deity, and to tempt him by a reward 
to betray his friends and votaries. In that ceremony, the name, 
of the tutelar deity was thought of importance j and for that rea- 
fon, the tutelar deity of Rome was a profound fecret *. Appian 

of 

{a) Odyflcy, book aftw 

(3) Lib. I. De natura deorum. 

• The form of the evocatio follows. " Tuo duftu, inquit, Pythic Apollo, 
^ tuoque numine indin^us, pergo ad delendam urbem Veios : tibique hinc deci- 
<^ mam partem prsedse voveo. Te fimul, Juno Regina, quas nunc Veios colis, pre« 
*' cor, ut nos viftorcs in noftram tuamque mox futuram urbem fequare' : ubi tdj^* 
*• dignum amplitudine tua, templum accipiat.** Titus Livius, lib, 5. cap. 21. — J^In 
Englijh thus : " Under thy guidance and divine infpiration, O Pythian Apollo, I 
•* march to the deftruftion of Veii ; and to thy (hrine I devote a tenth of the plun- 
«• der. Imperial Juno, guardian of Veii, deign to profper our vidlorious arms, 
** and a temple fhall be ereftcd to thy honour, fuitable to the greatnefs and 

** majcfty of thy name.'^ But it appears from Macrobius, that they ufcd a 

form of evocation even when the name of the tutelar deity was unknown to them. 
** Si dcus, fi dea el>, cui populus civitafque Carthaginienfis eft in tutela, teque 
*^ maxime ille qui urbis hujus populique tutelam recipifti, prccor, venerorque, vc- 
•* niamque a vobis peto, ut vos populum civitatemque Carthaginicnfem deferatis, 
^' loca, templa, facra, urbemque eorum rclinquiatis, abfque his abeatis, eique po« 

** piilo, 
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of Alexandria, in his book of the Parthian war, reports, that An- 
thony, reduced to extremity by the Parthians, lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, and befought the gods, that if any of them were jea- 
lous of his former happinefs, they would pom* their vengeance 
upon his head alone, and fuffer his army to efcapc. The fforjr 
of Paris and the three goddelTes gives no favourable impref&on, 
either of the morals or religion of the Romans. Juno and her 
two fitter- deities fubmit their difpute about beauty to the ihepherd 
Paris, who confcientioufly pronounces in favour of Venus. But 

manet alt a mente repoftum 



Judicium Paridisy fpretitque injuria forme. 

Juno, not fatisfied with wreaking her malice againfl the honeft 
fhepherd, declares war againfl: his whole nation. Not even E- 
neas, tho' a fugitive in foreign lands, efcapes her fury. Their 
great god Jupiter is introduced on the (lage by Plautus, to deceive 
Alcmena, and to lie with her in the fhape of her hufband. Nay, 
it was the opinion of the Romans^ that this play made much for 
the honour of Jupiter ; for in times of national troubles and ca- 
lamaties, it was commonly adled to appeafe his anger ; — a mbfl 

•* pulo, ciTitatiqiic metum, formidinem, obtivionem injiciatis, prodidque Romam 
<< ad me meofque veneatis, noftraque vobis loca, templa, facra, urbs, acceptior 
'< probatiorque fit, niihique populoquc Romano militibufque meis praepofiti fitis^. 
" ut fciamus intclligamufque. Si ita fcccritis, vovco vobis templa ludofque &£hi- 
•« rum.** Saturnah lib. 3. cap. g. — [/« Englijb thus : " That divinity, whether 
«* god or goddcft, who is the guardian of the ftate of Carthage, that divinity I in- 
•« voke, I pray and fupplicate, that he will defert that perfidious people. Honour 
•' not with thy prcfcnce their temples, their ceremonies, nor their city, abandon 
^ them to all their fears, leave them to infamy and oblivion. Fly hence to Rome, 
'< where, in my country, and among my fellow-citizens, thou fhalt have nobler 
^ temples, and- more acceptable i^crifices ; thou fhalt be the tutelar deity of this 
" army, and of the Roman ftate. On this condition, I here vow to ereft temples 
*< and inftitute games to thine, honour."} 

pregnant 
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pregnant inftance of the grofs conceptions of that warlike people 
in morality, as well as in religion. 

A divifion of invifible beings into benevolent and malevolent, 
without any mixture of thcfc qualities, makes the fourth ftage. 
The talents and feelings of men, refine gradually under good go- 
vernment : focial amufements begin to make a figure : benevo- 
lence is highly regarded ; and fome men are found without gall. 
Having thus acquired a notion of pure benevolence, and finding it 
exemplified in fome perfons, it was an eafy ftep in the progrefs of 
theological opinions, to beftow the fame charadler upon fome fupe- 
rior beings. This led men to diftinguifli tJieir gods into two 
kinds, eflentially different ; one entirely benevolent, another en- 
tirely malevolent ; and the diflference between good and ill, which 
are diatoetrically oppofite, favoured that diftindlioii. Fortimatc 
events out of the common courfe of nature, were accordingly a- 
fcribed to benevolent deities; and unfortunate events of that 
kind, to malevolent. In the time of Pliny the elder, malevolent 
deities were worfhipped at Rome. He mentions a temple dedica- 
ted to Bad Fortune J another to the difeafe termed a Fever. The La- 
cedemonians worihipped Death and Fear ; and the people of Cadiz 
Poverty and Old Age ; in order to deprecate their wrath. Such gods 
were by the Romans termed Averrunci^ as putting away evil. 

Convidlion of one fupreme benevolent Deity, and of inferior 
deities, fome benevolent, fome malevolent, is the fifth ftage. 
Such convidion, which gains ground in proportion as morality 
ripens, arifes from a remarkable difference between gratitude and 
fear. Willing to fliow my gratitude for fome kindnefs proceed- 
ing from an unknown hand, feveral perfons occur to my con- 
jeAures ; but I always fix at laft upon one perfon as the moft 
likely. Fear is of an oppofite nature: it expands itfelf upon e- 
very fufpicious perfon, and blackens them all equally. Thus, 
upon providential good fortune above the power of man, we na- 

VoL. II. 3 A turally 
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rurally reft upon one benevolent Deity as the caufe j and to him 
we confine our gratitude and veneration. When, on the other 
hand, we are ftruck with an uncommon calamity, every thing that 
poflibly may be the caufe, rai(es terror in us. Hence the propen- 
fity in favages to multiply objedls of fear ; but to confine their 
gratitude and veneration to a fingle object. Gratitude and vene- 
ration, at the fame time, are of fuch a nature, as to mfe a high 
opinion of the perfon who is their object ; and when a iingle in- 
vifible being is underftood to pour out bleflings with a liberal 
hand, good men, inflamed with gratitude, put no bounds to the 
power and benevolence of that being. And dius one fupreme be** 
nevolent Deity comes to be recogniied among the more enlight- 
ened favages. With refpedt to malevolent deities, as they are 
fuppofed to be numerous, and as there is no natural impulie 
for elevating one above another, they are all of them held to be of 
an inferior rank, fubordinate to the fupreme Deity. 

Unity in the fupreme being hath, among philofophers, a more 
folid foundation, viz. unity of defign and of order in die creation 
and government of this yrorld *. At the f?ime time, the paflion 
of gratitude, which leads even favages to the attribute of unity 
in the fupreme being, prepares the mind for relifhing the proof of 
that unity, founded on die unity of his works. 

The belief of one fupreme benevolent Deity, and of fubordinate 
deides benevolent and malevolent, is and has been more univcn* 
fal than any other religious creed. I confine myfelf to a few in- 



• All things in the univcrft arc evidently of a piece. Every thmg is adjufted to 
every thing ; one deiign prevails through the whole : and this uniformity leads the 
mind to acknowledge one author; becaufe the conception of different authors 
without diftinAion of attributes or operations, ferves only to perplex the imagina- 
tidn, without bcftowing any fatisfaftion on the underftanding. Natural hiftory (f 
Religion^ by David Hume, Efquire. 

fiances ; 
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ftances ; for a complete enumeration would be endlefs. The dif- 
ferent favage tribes in Dutch Guiana, agree pretty much in their 
articles of faith. They hold the exiftence of one fupreme Deity, 
whofe chief attribute is benevolence ; and to him they afcribe e^ 
very good that happens. But as it is againft his nature to do ill, 
they believe in fubordinate malevolent beings, like our devil, who 
occafion thunder, hurricanes, earthquakes, and who are die au- 
thors of deadi, difeafes, and of every misfortune. To thefe de- 
vils, termed in their language Yowahoos^ they direft every fuppli- 
cation, in order to avert their malevolence ; while the fupreme 
Deity is entirely negledled : fo much more powerful among fava- 
ges, is fear than gratitude. The North- American favages have all 
of them a notion of a iupreme Deity, creator and governor of the 
world, and of inferior deities^ fome good, fome ill. Thefe are 
fuppofed to have bodies, and to live much as men do, but 
without being fubjedled to any diftrefs. The fame creed pre- 
vails among the negroes of Benin and Congo, among the people 
of New Zeland, among the inhabitants of Java, of Madagafcar, 
of the Molucca iflands, and of the Caribbee iflands. The Chin- 
gulefe, a tribe in the ifland of Ceylon, acknowledge one God crea- 
tor of the univerfe, with fubordinate deities who atft as his de- 
puties : agriculture is the peculiar province of one, navigation of 
another. The creed of the Tonquinefe is nearly the fame. The 
inhabiunts of Otaheite, termed King George s ijland^ believe in 
one fupreme Deity ; and in inferior deities without end, who pre- 
fide over particular pares of the creation. They pay no adoration 
to the fupreme Deity, thinking him too far elevated above his 
creatures to concern himfelf with what they do. They believe 
the flars to be children of the fun and moon, and an eclipfe to be 
the time of copulation. According to Arnobius, certain Roman 
deities prefided over the various operations of men. Venus prefi- 
ded over carnal copulation ; Puta affifted at pruning trees ; and 

3 A 2 Pera 
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Peta in requeuing benefits ; Nemeftrinus was god of the woods, 
■Nodutus ripened corn, and Terenfis helped to threih it ; Vibilia 
aflifted travellers ; orphans were under the care of Orbona, and 
dying perfons, of Naenia ; Offilago hardened the bones of infants ; 
and Mellonia protedled bees, and beftow'd fweetnefs on their honey. 
The inhabitants of the ifland of Formofa recognife two fupreme 
deities in company ; the one a male, god of the men, the other a 
female, goddefs of the women. The bulk of their inferior deities 
are the fouls of upright men, who are conftantly doing good, and 
the fouls of wicked. men, who are conflantly doing ill. The in- 
land negroes acknowledge one fupreme being, creator, of all 
things ; attributipg to him infinite power, infinite knowledge, 
and ubiquity. They believe that the dead are converted into fpfc- 
rits, termed by them Imianini^ or protedtors, being appointed to 
guard their parents and relations. The ancient Goths, and fevfr- 
ral other northern nations, acknowledged one fupreme being ; 
and at the fame time worfhipped three fubordinate deities ; Thor, 
reputed the fame with Jupiter ; Oden, or Woden, the fame with 
Mars } and Friga, the fame with Venus *. Socrates, taking the 
cup of poifon from the executioner, held it up toward heaven, 
and pouring out fome of it as an oblation to the fupreme Deity, 
pronounced the following prayer : " I implore the immortal God 
" that my tranflaticKi hence may be happy." Then turning to 
Crito, faid, " O Crito ! I owe a cock to Efculapius, pay it.** From 
this incident we find that Socrates, foaring above his countrymen, 
had attained to the belief of a fupreme benevolent Deity. But ia 
that dark age of religion, fuch purity is not to be expeded from 

*^ . . •" 

* Regnator omnium IjduSi cxtera fubjcAa atque parentia ; Tacitus de morihuf 
Germanorum^ cap. 39. {^tnEngiyh thus : ** One God the ruler of all; die reft 
«* inferior and fubordinate.'^ 

Socrates 
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Socrates himfelf, as to have rejedted fubordinate deities, even of 
the mercenary kind. 

Different offices being affigned to the gods, as above mentioned, 
proper names followed of courfe. And when a god was afcer- 
tained by a name, the bufy mind would naturally proceed to trace 
his genealogy. 

As unity in the Deity was not an eflablifhed dodlrine in the 
countries where die Chriftian religion was firft promulgated, 
Chriftiahity could i^ fail to prevail over Paganifm ; for improve- 
ments in thd mental, iiculties lead by fure (leps, tho' flow, to one 
God. ': • V • . ' - : 

The fixth ftige is, ti»e.l>elief of one fupreme b6n€f«o|Nit Deitj^, 
as in that immediately foregoing, with many inferior benevolent 
deides, and one only who is malevolent. As men improve in na- 
tural knowledge, and become ikilful in tracing caufes from effedls^ 
they find much lefs malice and ill-defign than was imagined : 
humanity at laft prevails, which, in connedlion with improved 
knowledge, baniihes the fufpicion of ill-defign, in every cafe 
where an event can poflibly be explained without it. In a word, 
a fetded opinion of good prevailing in the world, produced con* 
vidlion among fbme nations, lefs ignorant than their neighbours^ 
and lefs brutal, that there is but one malevolent fubordinate deity, 
and good fubordinate deides without number. The ancient Per- 
fians acknowledged two principles ; one all good and all powerful, 
named HormuZj and by the Greeks corrupdy Oromazes ; the other 
evil, named Aharimany and by the Greeks Arimanes. Some au- 
thors aiFert, that the Perfians held thefe two' principles to be co- 
eternal : others, that Oromazes firft fubfifted alone, that he crea- 
ted both light and darknefs, and that he created Arimanes out of 
darkne&. That the latter was the opinion of the ancient Perfiansy 
appears from their Bible, termed the Sadder ; which teaches, That 
there is one God fupreme over all, many good angeb, and but 

one 
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one evil fpirit. Plutarch acquaints us, that Hormuz and Ahari- 
man, for ever at variance, formed, each of them, creatures of 
their own ftamp ; that the former created good genii, liich as 
goodnefs, truth, wifdom, juftice; and that the latter created e- 
vil genii, fuch as infidelity, falfehood, oppreflion, theft. This 
fyflem of theology, commonly termed the Manichean Jyjicm^ is 
faid to be alfo tlie religious creed of Pegu, vsrith the following 
addition, that the evil principle only is to be worlhipped ; which 
is abundantly probable, as fear is a predominant pailion in bar- 
barians. The people of Florida believe a fupteme benevolent 
Deity, and a fubordinate deity that is malevolent : negledling the 
former, who, they fay, does no harm, they bend their whole at- ' 
tention to foften the latter, who, they fay, torments them day 
and night. The inhabitants of Darken acknowledge but one evil 
ipirit, of whom they are dcfperatcly afraid. , The Hottentots, 
mentioned by fome writers as altogether deftitute of religion, arc, 
on the contrary, farther advanced toward its purity, than ibme 
of their neighbours. Their creed is. That there is a fupreme 
being, who is goodnefs itfelf ; of whom they have no occaiion to 
(land in awe, as he is incapable by his nature to hurt them ; that 
there is alfo a malevolent fpirit, fubordinate to the former, who 
muft be ferved and worfhipped in order to avert his malice. The 
Epicurean doArine with refped to the gods in general, That being 
happy in themfelves, they extend not their providential care to 
men, differs not widely from what the Hottentot believes with re* 
fpeA to the fupreme being. 

Having traced the fenfe of deity, from its dawn in the grofleft 
favages, to its approaching maturity among enlightened nations, 
we proceed to the laft ftage of the progrefs, which makes the true 
fyftem of theology ; and that is, convidlion of a fupreme being, 
boundlefs in every perfedion, without any fubordinate deities, 
benevolent or malevolent. Savages Icam early to trace the chain 

of 
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of caufes and eflfedls, with refpedk to ordinary events : they know 
that fafting produces hunger, that labour occafions wearinefs, 
that fire bums, that the fun and rain contribute to vegetation. But 
when they go beyond fuch familiar events, they lofe fight of caufe 
and effedl : the changes of weather, of winds, of heat and cold, 
imprefs them with a notion of chance : earthquakes, hurricanes, 
ftorms of thunder and lightning, which fill them with terror, are 
afcribed to malignant beings of greater power than man. In the 
progrefs of knowledge, light begins to break in upon them : they 
difcover, that fuch phenomena, however tremendous, come un- 
der the general law of caufe and effedl, and that there is no ground 
for afcribing them to malignant fpirits. At the fame time, our 
more refined fenfes ripen by degrees : fbcial afie<ftions come to 
prevail, and morality makes a deep imprefiion. In maturity of 
fenfe and underflanding, benevolence appears more and more ; 
and beautiful final caufes are difcovered in many of nature's pro- 
dudlions, that formerly were thought ufelefe, or perhaps deftruc- 
tive : and the time may come, we have folid ground to hope that 
it vnll come, when doubts and difficulties about the government 
of Providence^ will all of them be cleared up ; and every event be 
found conducive to the general good. Such views of Providence 
bAnifh malevolent deities ; and we fettle at lafl in a mofl com- 
fortable opinion ; either that there are no fuch beings ; or that, if 
they exift and are permitted to perpetrate any mifchief, it is in 
order to produce greater good. Thus, through a long maze of 
errors, man arrives at true religion, acknowledging but one Being,, 
fupreme in power, intelligence, and benevolence, who created all 
other beijigs, to whom all other beings are fubjedled, and who di- 
Tc&s every event to anfwer the beft purpofes. This fyftem is true 

theology *. 

Having 

* Pliny feems to relilli the do^bine of unity in tlic Deity j but is at a lofs about 

£orming 
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• Having gone through the difierent ftages of religious belief, in 
its gradual progrefs toward truth and purity, I proceed to a very 
important article, viz. The hiftory of tutelar deities. The belief 
of tutelar deities preceded indeed feveral of the ilages mentioned, 
vritnefs the tutelar deities of Greece and Rome ; but as it is not 
connedled with any one of them exclufive of the reft, the clearnefi 
of mjethod required it to be poftponed to all of them. Ttis be- 
liefi founded on felfiflmefe, made a rapid progrefs after property 
in the goods of fortune was eftablifhed. The Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and indeed moft nations that were not mere lavages, ap- 
propriated to themfelves tutelar deities, who were underftood to 
befriend them upon all occafions ; and, in particular, to fight for 
them againft their enemies. The Iliad of Homer is full of mira- 
culous battles between the Greeks and Trojans, the tutelar deides 
mixing with the contending parties, and partaking of every dif- 
after, death only excepted, which iinmortals could not fuffer. The 
laresy penatesy or houfehold-gods, of Indoftan, of Greece, and of 
Rome, bear witnefs, that every family, perhaps every perfon, was 
thought to be under the protedtion of a tutelar deity. Alexander 
ab Alexandro gives a lift of tutelar deities. Apollo and Minerva 
were the tutelar deities of Athens ; Bacchus and Hercules of the 
Boeotian Thebes ; Juno of Carthage, Samos, Sparta, Argos, and 
Mycen6; Venus of Cyprus ; Apollo of Rhodes, and of Delphos ; 
Vulcan of Lemnosj Bacchus of Naxus ; Neptune of Tenedos, 
8cc. The poets teftify, that even individuals had tutelar deities : 

Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja ftabat Apollo ; 

JEqua Venus Teucris, Pallas iniqua fuit. 
Oderat ^neam, propior Satumia Turno ; 

Ille tamen Veneris numine tutus erat. 

forming any juft conception of him/ fometixnes coniidering the world to be our 
only dcUj) fometixnes the fua. 

Saspe 
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So^pe ferox cautum petiit Neptuntis Ulyffem 5 
Eripuit patmo faepe Minerva fuo * [a). 

Though the North- American favagqs recognife a fupreme Being, 
wife and benevolent, and alfo fubordinate benevolent beings who 
are intrufted with the government of the world ; yet as the great 
diftance of thefe fubordinate beings, and the full occupation they 
have in general government, are fuppofed to make them overlook 
individuals, every man has a tutelar deity of his own, termed 
ManitoUy who is conftantly invoked during war to give him vidlory 
over his enemies. The Natches, IxM-dering on the Mifllfippi, ofier 
up the fkulls of their enemies to their god, and depo£ite them in 
his temple. They confider that being as their tutelar deity who 
aififls them againft their enemies, and to whom therefore the fkvdl 
of an enemy muft be an acceptable oflFering. Tho' they worlhip 
the fun, wha impartially fhines on all mankind ; yet fuch is their 
partiality, that they confider themfelves as his chofen people, and 
that their enemies are his enemies. 

A belief fo abfurd fliows wofal imbecility in huolan nature. 
Is it not obvious, that the great God of heaven and earth, governs 
the world by inflexible laws, from which he never can fwerve in 
any cafe, becaufe they are the beft pof&ble in every cafe ? To fup- 
pofe any family or nation to be an object of his peculiar love, is 
no lefs impious, than to fiippofe any family or nation to be an 

• ** The rage of Vulcan, ancl the niartial maid, 
^« Purfu'd old Troy j but Phoebus* love repay'd. 
'** ^neas iafe, defyM great Juno^s hate, 
^* For Venus guards her fayoui^ ofispring's £ate : 
'^ In vain Ulyfles Neptune*^ wrath afiails, 
^* O'er wmds and waves Minerva's .power prcvaib.** 

{a) Ovid. Trift. lib. i. elcg. 2. 
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objedl of his peculiar hatred : they equally arraign Providence of 
partiality. Even the Goths had more juft notions of the Deity. 
Totila, recommending to his people juftice and humanity, fays, 
" Quare fie habete, ea quae amari ab hominibus folent ita vobis 
" falva fore, fi juftitise reverentiam fervaveritis. Si tranfitis m 
^ mores alios, etiam Deum ad holies tranfiturum. Neque enim 
^^ ille, aut omnibus omnino hominibus, aut imi alicui genti, ad- 
" dicit fe focium V' 

That God was once the tutelar deity of the Jews, is true ; but 
not in the vulgar acceptation of that term, itn^jbrting a deity cho- 
fen by a people to be their patron and prcrtei^r. The orthodox 
faith is, " That God chofe the Jews as hiis peculiar people, not 
•* from any partiality to them, but that there might be one nation 
to keep alive the knowledge of one fupreme Deity j which fhoidd 
be profperous while they adhered to him, and unprofperous when 
they declined to idolatry ; not only in order to make them perfevcrc 
in the true faith, but alio in order to exemplify to all nations the 
** condudl of his Providence/' It is certain, however, that the per- 
verfe Jews claimed God Almighty as their tutelar deity, in the vulgar 
acceptation of the ternx. And this error throws fight upon air 
incident related in the Adls of the Apoftles. There was a prophecy 
firmly believed by the Jews, that the Mefliah would come among 
them in perfon to reftore their kingdom^ The Chriftians gave a 
different fenfe to the prophecy, viz, that the kingdom promifed 
was not of this world. And they faid, that Chrift was fent to pave 



• ** Be aflured of thi», that while jc prefervc your reverence for juftice, ye will 
" enjoy all the bleffings which are eftimable among mankind. If ye refiife to obey 
** her dictates, and your morals become corrupted, God himfelf will abandon you^ 
^ and take the part of your enemies. For altho' the benevolence of that power 
'' is not partially confined to tribe or people, yet in the eye of his juftice all men 
*^ are not equally the objects of his approbation.'' 

the 
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the way to their heavenly kingdom, by obtaining forgivenefs of 
their fins. At the fame time, as the Jews held all other nations in 
abhorrence, it was natural for them to conclude, that the Meffiah 
would be fent to them only, God's chofen people ; for which rea- 
fon, even the ^poftles were at firft doubtful about preaching tJie 
gofpel to any but to the Jews {a). But the apoftles refledling, that 
it was one great purpofe of the miffion, to banifh from the Jews 
their groveling and impure notion of a tutelar deity, and to pro- 
claim a ftate of future happinefs to all who believe in Chrift, they 
proceeded to preach the gofpel to all men : " Then Peter opened 
" his mouth, and faid. Of a truth I perceive, that God is no re- 
** ipedler of perfons : but in every nation, he that feareth him, 
** and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted with him (^)." The 
foregoing reafoning, however, did not fatisfy the Jews : they could 
not digeft the opinion^ that God fent his Meffiah to fave all na- 
tions ; and that he was the God of the Gentiles as well as of the 
Jews. They flormed a^ainfl Paul in particular for inculcating 
that dodlrine (c). 

Ck)nfidering that religion in its purity was eftablifhed by the 
gofpel, is it not amazing^ that even Chriflians fell back to the 
worfhip of tutelar deities ? They did not indeed adopt the abfurd 
opinion, that the fupreme Being was their tutelar deity : but they 
held^ that there are divine perfons fubordinate to the Almighty^ 
who take under their care nations, families, and even indivi- 
duals ; an opinion that differs not eflentially from that of tutelar 
deities among the Heathens. That opinion, which flatters felf- 
love, took root in the fifth century, when the deification of faints 
was introduced, fimilar to the deification of heroes among the an- 

{a) See the loth and z ith chapteis of the A&§ of the Apoftles. 
{b) Ads of the Apoftles, x 34. 
{c) Ads of the Apofties^ chap. 13. 
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cients. With regard to matters fpirittuil, as well a& temporal^ 
people are fond of friends to be their interceffbrs ; and with re*- 
gard to the Deity, deified faints wq:e thought the propcreft inter-^ 
cefTors. Temples were built and dedicated to them, and iblemft. 
rites of worfliip inftituted to render them propitious. It was i- 
magined, that the fouls of dei&sd faints are at liberty to rq/mu 
where they lift, and that they love the places where their hodiesi 
are interred ; which accordingly made the fepulchres of the faints- 
a common rendezvous of fupplicants* What paved the way ta no^ 
tions fo abfurd, was the grofs ignorance that clouded the Chri-^ 
ftian world after the northern barbarians became mafters' of Eu- 
rope. In the feventh century, the bifhops were fa illiterate^ as to» 
be indebted to others for the fhallow fermons they preached ; and 
the very few of that order who. had any learning, fadsfied them-^ 
felves with compofing infipid homilies, coUedted from the wri- 
tings of Auguftin and Gregory. In the ninth century, matters 
grew worfe and worfe ; for thefe faints, held at firfl to be medi- 
ators for Chriftians in general, w»e now converted into tutelar 
deities in the ftridefl fenfe. An opinion prevailed, that fuch faints 
as are occupied about the fouls of Chriflians in general, have little 
time for individuals ; which led every church, and every pri-^ 
vate Chriflian, to eledl for themfelves a particular faint, as their- 
peculiar patron or tutelar deity. That pra<5Hce made it neceflfary 
to deify faints without end, in order to fumilli a tutelar deity ta 
every individual. The dubbing of faints^ became a new fource of 
abufes and frauds in the Chriftian world : lying wonders were 
invented and fabulous hiftories compofed, to celebrate exploits 
that never were performed, and to glorify perfbns that never 
had a being. And thus religion among Chriftians, funk downt 
into as low a ftate as it had been among Pagans. 

There ftill remains upon hand a capital branch of our hiftory ; 
and that is idolatry,^ which properly figyiifies the worfhipping vi- 

fible 
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fible objedls as deities. But as idolatry evidently fprung from re- 
ligious worlhip, corrupted by the ignorant and brutifb, it will 
make its appearance with more advantage in the next fec^ion, of 
which religious worfliip is the fubjedt* 

We have thus traced witii wary fteps, the gradual progrefs of 
theology through msiny ftages, correfponding to the gradual -o- 
penings and improvements of the human mind. But tho' that 
progrefs in almofl all countries appears uniform with reipedt to 
the order of fucceflion, it is far otherwife with refpedl to the 
quidaie& of fuccef&on: nations, like individuals, make a pro* 
grefs from infancy to maturity ; but they advance not with an 
equal pace, fome making a rapid courfe toward perfedlion in 
knowledge and in religion, while others remain ignorant barba- 
rians. Tlie religion of Hindoftan, if we credit hiftory or tradi- 
tion, had advanced to a confiderable degree of purity and refine- 
ment, at a very early period. The liindoflan Bible, termed C6^- 
tahbhade or Shajiahy gives an account of the creation, lapfe of the 
angels, and creation of man ; inflxudb us in the \mity of the Deity,, 
but denies his prefcience as being inconfiftent with free-will in 
man ; all of them profound dodhines of an illuminated people ; 
to eftablifli which a long courfe of time mull have been requifite, 
after wandering through errors without number. ComparM with 
the Hindows in theology, even the Greeks were mere favages. 
The Grecian gods were held to be little better than men, and their 
hiftory, as above mentioned, correfponds to the notion entertained 
of them. 

In explaining the O][nnions of men with refpedl to Deity, I have 
confined my view to fuch opinions as are fuggefted by principles 
or biafles that make a part of common nature \ omitting many 
whimfical notions, no better than dreams of a roving imagina- 
toon. The plan delineated fhows wonderful unifprmity in the 
progrefs of religion through all nations. That the whimfical no-^ 

tioas 
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tions mentioned are far otherwife, is not wonderful. Take the 
followii^g fpecimen. The Kamikatkans are not fo flupidly igno- 
rant, as to be altogether void of curiofity. They fometimes think 
of natural appearances. — Rain, fay they, is fome deity pifling 
upon them ; and they imagine the rainbow to be a party-coloured 
garment, put on by him in preparing for that operation. They 
believe wiod to be produced by a god fhaking his long hair about 
his head with violeoce. Such tales will fcarce amufe children in 
the nurfery. The inhabitants of the ifland Celebes formerly ac- 
knowledged no gods but the fun and the moon, which were held 
to be eternal. Ambition for fuperiority made, them fall out. The 
moon being wounded in flying from the fun, was delivered of the 
earth. 

Hitherto of the gradual openings of the human mind with re- 
fpedl to Deity. I clofe this fedlion with an account of fome un- 
found notions concerning the condudl of Providence, and concern- 
ing fome fpeculative matters. I begin with the former. 

In days of ignorance, the condu<fl of Providence is very little 
underftood. Far from having any notion, that the government 
of this world is carried on by general laws, which are inflexible 
becaufe they are the beft poflible, every important event is attri- 
buted to an immediate interpofition of the Deity. As the Grecian 
gods were thought to have bodies like men, and like men to re-^ 
quire nourifliment ; they were imagined to adt like men, forming 
fhort-fighted plans of operation, and varying them from time to 
time according to exigencies. Even the wife Athenians, had an 
iitter averfion at philofophers who attempted to account for efl[edls 
by general laws : fuch doctrine they thought tended to fetter the 
gods, and to prevent them from governing events at dieir plea- 
fure. An eclipfe being held to be a prognoftic given by the gods 
of fome grievous calamity, Anaxagoras was accufed of Atheifin 
for attempting to explain the eclipfe of the moon by natural cau- 
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fcs : he was thrown into prifbn, and with difficulty was relieved 
by the influence of Pericles. Protagoras was banifhed Athens for 
maintaining the fame dodhine. Procopius overflows with fignal 
interpofitions of Providence; and Agathias, beginning at the 
battle of Marathon, fagely maintains, that from that time down- 
ward, there was not a battle loft, but by an immediate judge- 
ment of God, for the fins of the commander, or of his army, or 
of one perfon or other. Our Saviour s dodrine with refpedl to 
thofe who fuffered by the fall of the tower of Siloam, ought ta 
have opened their eyes ; but fuperftitious eyes are never opened 
by inftrudlion. At the fame time, it is deplorable that fuch be-- 
lief has no good influence on manners : on the contrary, never 
doth wickednefs fb much abound as in dark times. A curious 
Bl&, is related by Procopius (a) with refpedt to that fort of fuper- 
ftition. When Rome was befieged by the Goths, and in danger 
of deftrudtion, a part of the town- wall, declining from the per- 
pendicular, was in a tottering ccmdition. Belifarius, propofing 
to fortify it, was oppofed by the citizeps, aflirming, that it was* 
guarded by St Peter. Procopius obferves, that the. event anfwer- 
ed ezpe<flation ; for that the Goths, during a tedious fiege, never 
once attempted that weak part. He adds, that the wall remained 
in the fame ruinous ftate at tiie time of his writing. Here is a cu^ 
ri6i?s conceit : — Peter created a tutelar deity, able and willing, 
for the fake of his votaries, to coimteradt the laws by which God- 
governs the material world. And for what mighty benefit to- 
them ? Only to fave them five or fifty pounds m rebuilding the 
crazy part of the wall. 

It is no lefs inconfiflient.vrith the regular courle of ProvidenGe,^ 
to belie vei as many fiannerly did, that in all doubtful cafes the 
Almighty, when appealed tOj never fiuls to interpofe in favour of 

' {a) HiRor!a</othic«> Ub^u ^ 

the 
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the right fide. The inhabitants of Conftantinople, arau 12814^ 
being fplit into parties about two^ontending panriarchs^ the Em- 
peror ordered a fire to be made in t^ ci^arch of St Sophia, and a 
memorial jfrom each, party to be thrown into it ; never doubting^ 
but that God would iave fironr the flames the memiorial of the part^ 
\¥hofe caufe he efpoufed. But, to the utter afbonifliment of all behold* 
ers, the flames paid not the kafl: regard tsi either of the memorials. 
The fame abfurd opinion gave birth to the trial by fire, by water, 
and by fingular battle. And it is not a litde remarkable^ that 
fuch trials were common among many nations that had no inter*- 
courfe one with another : even the enlightened people of Indoflan 
try crimes by dipping the hand of a iufpedled peribn in boilings 
oil. — Such uaifbrmity is there with refjpiedi even txx fuperflitioud 
cpini<Mis. Pope Gregory VILinfifting, that the Kings of Cafiile 
and Aragon ihould lay afide their GjG>thic liturgy fw the Romifitp. 
the matter was put to trial by fingular battle ; and two chami^ 
pions were chofen, to. declare by vidtory the opinion of God 
Almighty. The Emperor, Otho L obferving the dodtors tcr dif-^ 
&f' about a point of law, yiz. the right of reprefentadoa inland^, 
eflates, appointed a duel ; and the right of reprefentation' gam!d 
the vidlory« If any thing can render fiich a dodrine palatable^, 
it is the believing in a tutelar deity, who with lc6 abfurdity may^ 
interpoie in behalf of a favourite opinion, or of a favourite people;: 
Appian gravely reports, that wJien the city of Rhodes was he-: 
fieged by Mithridates, a ftatue of the goddefs Ifis was ieen to dart 
flames of fire upon a bulky engine,, raifed.by the befiegcrs to qyg^^ 
top the wall. 

Hiflorians mention an incident that happened in the ifland 
Celebes, founded on a belief of the fame kind with that above 
mentioned. About two centuries ago, ibme Chrillian and iorae 
Mahometan miflionaries made their way to that ifland. The 
chief king, flxuck with the fear of hell taught by both, aflfembled 
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a general council ; and extending his hands toward heaven, ad- 
dreffed the following prayer to the fupreme being. " Great 
" God, from thee I demand nothing but juftice, and to me thou 
** owed it. Men of different religions have come to this ifland, 
" threatening eternal punifhment to me and my people if we dif- 
** obey thy laws. What are thy laws ? Speak, O my God, who 
** art the author of nature : thou knoweft the bottom of our 
** hearts, and that we can never intentionally difobey thee. Bnt 
*' if it be unworthy of thy effence to employ the language of men^ 
^' I call upon my whole people,, the fun which gives me light, 
" the earth which bears me, the fea which furrouiids my empire, 
" and upopi thee thyfelf, to bear witnefs for me, that iii the fin* 
" cerity of my heart I wifh to know thy will ; and this day I de- 
" clare, that I will acknowledge as the depofitaries of thy oracles, 
•* the firft minifters of either religion that Ihall land on this ifland.'* 

It is equally errmieous to believe, that certain ceremonies will 
prote(5t one from mifchief. In the dark ages of Chriftianity, the 
iigning with the ^gure of a crofs, was held not only to be an an*- 
tidote againfl: the (hares of malignant fpirits, but to infpire refo*- 
lution for fupporting trials and calamities : for which reafbn no 
Chnftian in thofe days undertook anything of moment, till he 
had ufed that ceremony. It. was firmly believed in France, that 
s^gold or filver coin of St Lou!s, hung firom the neck, was a pro- 
tection againfl all difeafes : and we find accordingly a hole in e^ 
very remaining coin of that king, for fixing it to a riband. In 
the minority of Charles VIII. of France, the three eftates, ann. 1484, 
fiipplicated his Majefty, that he would no longer defer the being 
anointed with the holy oil, as the favour of Heaven was vifibly 
connected with that ceremony. They affirmed, that his grand- 
father Charles VII. never profpered till he was anointed ; and 
that Heaven afterward fought on Ins fide, till the Englifh were 
expelled out of his kingdom. The high altar of St Margaret's 
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church in the illand of Icolmkill, was covered with a plate of blue 
marble finely veined ; which has fuffered jfrom a fuperftitious 
conceit, that the finalleft bit of it will preferve a fliip from fink- 
ing. It has accordingly been carried ofi' piece-meal ; and at pre- 
fent there is fcarce enough left to make an experiment* In the 
Sadder, ceitain prayers are enjoined when one fneezes or pifi[es, 
in order to chafe away the devil. Cart-wheels in Lifbon, arc 
compofed of two boards clumfily cut in a circular form, and nail- 
ed together. Tho' the noife is intolerable, yet the axles are never 
greafcd, becaufe the noife, fay they, frightens the devil from 
hurting iheir oxen. 

Nay, fo far has fuperftition been carried, as to found a belief, 
that the devil by magic can control the courfe of Providence. A 
Greek bifhop having dreamed, that a certain miracle had failed 
by magic, the fuppofed magician and his fon were condemned to 
die, without the lead evidence but the dream. Montefquieu col- 
ledls a number of circumftances, each of which, tho' all extreme- 
ly improbable, ought to have been clearly made out, in order to 
prove the crime {a). The Emperor Theodore Lafcaris, imagining 
magic to be the caufe of his diftemper, put the perfons fufpedied 
to the trial of holding a red-hot iron without being burnt. In the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, in the canons of feveral councils, 
and in the ancient laws of Norway, punilhments are enadled a- 
gainft thofe who are fuppofed able to raife tempefts, termed^^ Tcm^ 
pejlarii. During the time of Catharine de Medicis, in the court 
of France there was a jumble of politics, gallantry, luxury, de* 
bauchery, fuperftition, and Atheifm. It was common to take 
the refemblance of enemies in wax, in order to torment them by 
roafting the figure at a flow fire, and pricking it with needles. If 

{a) L^Efprit des loiii lib. 12« ch. 5. 
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sm enemy happened in one inftance of a thoufand to pine and die, 
the charm was eftablifhed for ever. Sorcery and witchcraft were 
fo imiverfally believed in England, that in a preamble to a ftatutc 
of Henry VIII. ann. 1 51 1, it is fet forth, " That fmiths, weavers, 

and women, boldly take upon them great cures, in which they 

partly ufe forcery and witchcraft." The firft printers, who 
were Germans, having carried their books to Paris for fale, were 
condemned by the parliament to be burnt alive as forcerers ; and 
did not efcape punifhment but by a precipitant flight. It had in- 
deed much the appearance of forcery, that a man could write fo 
many copies of a book, without the flighted variation. 

Th.ere are many examples of extraordinary virtue being attri- 
l)uted to certain things, in themfelves of no fignificancy. The 
Hungarians were pofleflfed of a golden crown, fcnt from heaven 
with the peculiar virtue, as they believed, of befl:owing upon the 
perfon who wore it, an undoubted title to be their king. 

But the mofl: extraordinary effort of abfurd fuperftition, is a 
perfuaiion, that one may control the courfc of Providence, by 
making a downright bargain with God Almighty to receive from 
him quid pro quo. A herd of Tartars in Siberia, named by the 
Ruflians Baravinjkoiy have in every hut a wooden idol, termed in 
their language 5/?^f/^», about eighteen inches high, to which they 
addrefs their prayers for plenty of game in hunting, promifing to 
give it, if fuccefsful, a new coat or a new bonnet : a fort of bat- 
gain abundantly brutifli ; and yet more excufable in mere favages, 
than what is made with the Virgin Mary by enlightened Roman 
Catholics ; who, upon condition of her relieving them from di- 
ftrefs, promife her a waxen taper to bum on her altar. Philip IF. 
of Spain made a vow, that, upon condition of gaining the battle 
of St Quintin, he would build the monaftery of Eicurial ; as 
if an eftablifliment for fome idle monks^ could be a motive with 
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the great God to vary the courfc of his Providence *. Befide the 
abfurdity of thinking that £uch vows can have the effedl to alter 
the eftabliflied laws of Providence, they betray a moft contempt- 
ible notion of the Deity, as if his favours, like a horfe or a cow^ 
could be purchafed with money. 

But however loofe and disjointed, events appear to the ignorant,, 
when viewed as paft, or as pafling, future events take on a very 
different appearance. The dodlrine of prognoftics is evidently 
founded upon a fuppofition, that future events are unalterably 
fixed ; for otherwife that dodlrine would appear abfurd, even to 
the moft ignorant. There is no bias in human nature that has 
greater influence, than curiofity about futurity ; which in dark a- 
ges governs without control : men with no Idfe folly than induftry 
have ranfacked the earthy the fea, the air, and even the ftars, for 
prognoftics of future events^ The Greeks had their oracles, the 
Romans their augurs^ and all the world their omens. The Gre- 
cian oracles and the Roman auguries are evidently built upon 
their belief of tutelar deitids ; and the numberlcfs omens that in- 
fluence weak people in every country, feem to reft upon the fame 
foundation t*^ Ancient hiftories are ftuffed with omens, prodi<» 

* Haying gained the batde of St Quimin on the feftiyal of St Laurence, Philijpi 
veckoned himfelf obliged, to the faint for this viQorj, na leis than to God Ahnighty ;. 
and accordingl7>. he iu)t only buih the monaftery he had vowed, but aifo a churdk 
for the faint and. a palace for himfelf, all under one roof : and what is not a little- 
ludicrous, the edifice is built in rcfemblancc of a gridiron, which, according to the 
legend, was the inftrument of Laurcnce'fe martyrdom. 

f It is no wonder that the Romans were fuperftitioufly addiAedto omens and au«^ 
gurics : like mere favages, they put no value upon any fcience tut that of war j and, 
for that reafon, they banilhcd all philofbphcrs, as ufelcfs members of fociety. Thus^ 
diat jaation» fo fierce and fo great in war, furrendered themfelves blindly to fuperife*- 
don, and. became flaves to imaginary evils. Even their graveft hiftorians wesa 
deeply tainted with that difcaie. 
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gies, and prognoftics : Livy overflows with fooleries of that kind. 
Endlefs are the adverfe omens reported by Appian of Alexandria^ 
that are faid to have given warning of the defeat of CrafRis by the 
Parthians ; and no fewer in number are thofe which happened at 
the death of the Emperor Hadrian,- if we believe Spartianus^ 
Lampridius, with great gravity, recites the omens which progno- 
fticated that Alexander Severus would be Emperor : he was bom 
the fame day on which Alexander the Great died : he was brought 
forth in a temple dedicated to Alexander the Great : he was named 
Alexander ; and an old woman gave to his mother, a pigeon's egg 
of a purple colour produced on his birthday. A comet is an in- 
fallible prognoftic of the death of a king. But of what king ? Why^ 
of the king who dies next. Suetonius, with the Solemnity of a 
pulpit-inftrud;or, informs us, that the death of the Emperor 
Claudius was predidled by a comet ; knd of Tiberius, by the fall 
of a tower during an earthquake. Such opinions, which indeed 
have fome foundation in our nature, take fad hold of the mind,, 
when envigorated by education and example. Even phibfophy is 
not fufficient to eradicate them but by flow degrees : witnefs Ta- 
citus, the mod profound of all hiflorians, who cannot forbear to 
uflier in the death of the Emperor Otho, with a fooliOi account oF 
a ftrange unknown bird appearing at that time. He indeed, with 
decent referve, mentions it only as a fa6t reported by others j but . 
from the vrarm ftyle of his narrative it is evident, that the ftory 
had made an imprefliion upon him. The ancient Germans drew 
many of their omens from horfes : ** Proprium gentis, equoruni: 
*' profagia ac monitus experiri. Publice aluntur iifdem nemo- 
ribus ac lucis, candide, et nullo mortali operc contadH, quos 
preflbs facro cumi, facerdos, ac rex, vel princeps civitatis, comi- 
tantur, hinnitufque ac fremitus obfefvant. Nee uUi aufpicio 
major fides, non folum apud plebem, fed apud proceres, apud 

" facerdotes 
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** facerdotes * {a)y There is fcarce a thing feen or imagined^ 
but what the inhabitants of Madagafcar confider as a prognoftic 
of Ibme future event. The Hindows rely on the augury of birds, 
precifely as the old Romans did. Tho' there is not the flighted 
probability, that an impending misfortune was ever prevented by 
fuch prognoftics ; yet the defire of knowing future events in fo 
deeply rooted in our nature, that omens will always prevail a- 
mong the vulgar, in fpite of the cleared light of philofophy f . 

With refped to prophecies in particular, one apology may be 
made for them, that no other prognoftic of futurity is lefs ^pt to 
do mifchief. What Procopius {b) obferves of the Sybilline oracles, 
is equally applicable to prophecies in general, ^^ That it is above 
" the fagacity of man to explain any of them before the event 
*' happen.'' After perufing many, he gives the following reaibn. 
" Matters are there handled^* fays he, " not in any order, nor in 
** a continued difcourfe : but after mentioning the diftreflcs of A- 
frica, for example, they give a flight touch at the Periians, the 
Romans, the Aflyrians j then returning to the Romans, they 






♦ ^* It is peculiar to that people, to deduce omens and prefages from horfes. 
^< Thefe animals are maintained at the public expencCi in groves and fore(h, and 
'< are not allowed to be polluted with any work for the ufe of man; but being 
*^ yoked in the facred chariot, the prieft, and the king, or chief of the ftate, at- 
** tend them, and carefully obfei-ve their neighings. The greateft faith is given to 
** this method of augury, both among the vulgar and the nobles.** 

f Is it not mortifying to human pride, that a great philofopher [_Bacon2 (hould 
think like the vulgar upon this fubjeft ? Mentioning great rejoicings in Iiondoa 
upon the daughter of Henry VII. of England being married to James IV. of Scot- 
land, he adds, ** not from any afie£tion to the Scots, but from a fecret inftinA 
<< and infpkation of the advantages that would accrue from the match.** 



{a) Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, cap. lo. 
(i) Gothtea Hiftorta, lib. i. 
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" fall flap-dafh upon the calamities of Britain/' A curious ex- 
ample of this obfervation, is a book of prophecies compofed in 
Scotland by Thomas Learmont, commonly called Thonms the 
Rhymer^ becaufe the book is in rhyme. Plutarch, in the life of 
Cicero, reports, that a fpedre appeared to Cicero's nurfe, and 
foretold, that the child would become a great fupport to the Ro- 
man ftate ; and moft innocently he makes the following reflec- 
tion ; *' This might have pafled for an idle tale, had not Cicero 
** demonftrated the truth of the predidtion ;'* which in effedl is 
faying^ that if a prediiflion happen to prove true, it is a real pro- 
phecy ; if otherwife, that it is an idle tale. There have been prophe- 
cies not altogether fo well guarded as the Sybilline oracles. Na- 
pier, inventor of the logarithms, found the day of judgement 
predidled in the Revelation ; and named the very day ; which 
unfortunately he furvived. He made another predidlion, but 
prudently named a day fo diftant, as to be in no hazard of blufh- 
ing a fecond time. Michel Stifels, a German clergyman, fpent 
moft of his life in attempting to difcover the day of judgement ; 
and at laft announced to his parifhioners, that h would happen 
within a year. The parifhioners, refolvrng to make the beft of a 
bad bargain, fpent their time merrily, taking no care to lay up 
provifions for another year ; and fb nice was their calculation, as 
at. the end of the year to have not a morfel remaining, either of 
food or of induftry. The famous Jurieu has fliown great inge- 
nuity in explaining prophecies ; of which take the following in- 
ftance. In his book, intitled, Accompli/hment of the prophecies^ he 
demonftrates, that the beaft • in the Apocalypfe, which held the 
poculum aureum plenum abominationum *j is the Pope ; and his reafbis 
is, that the initial letters of thefe four Latin words compofe the 
word papa j a very Angular prophecy indeed, that is a. prophecy 

^ ^* The golden cup full o£ abomixuttions.*^ 

in 
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in Ladn, but in no other language. The candid reader will ad- 
vert, that fuch prophecies as relate to our Saviour, and tend to 
afcertain the truth of hi& miffion, fall not under the foregoing 
reafbning ; for they do not anticipate futurity, by producing fore- 
knowledge of future events. They were not underftood till our 
Saviour appeared among men ; and then they were clearly under- 
ftood as relative to him. 

There is no end of fuperftition in its various modes. It was be- 
lieved univerfally in dark umes, that by certain forms and invo- 
cations, the fpirits of the dead could be called upon to reveal futm'c 
Events. A lottery in Florence, gainful to the government, and 
ruinous to the people, gives great fcope to fuperftition. The pur- 
chafer of tickets, in order to be fuccefsful^ muft faft fix and thirty 
hours, muft repeat a certain number of Ave Maries and Pater No- 
<fters, muft not fpeak to a lining creature, muft not go to bed, muft 
continue in prayer to the Virgin, and to faints, till fomc propi- 
tious faint appear and declard^ the numbers that are to be fuccefs- 
ful. The ticket-holder, fatigued with fafting, praying, and ex-* 
pedlation, falls afleep. Occupied with the thoughts he had whea 
awake, he dreams that a faint appears, and mentions the num- 
bers that are to be fucceisfuL If he be difappointed, he is vexed 
at his want of memory ; but trufts in the faint as an infallible o- 
^ rack. Again he buys tickets, again &lls aileep, again fees a vi- 
'£on, and again is difappointed. 

Lucky and unlucky days, which were fo much rcly'd on as c^ 
ven to be marked in the Greek and Roman calendars, make an 
appendix to prophecies. The Tartars never undertake any thing of 
moment on a Wednefday, being hdd by them unlucky. The No- 
gayan Tartars hold every thirteenth year to be unlucky : they v^rill 
not even wear a fword that year, believing that it would be their 
death ; and they maintain, chat none of their warriors ever re- 
turned who went upon an expedition in one of thefe years. They 

pais 
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pais that time in fading and prayer, and during it never marry. 
The inhabitants of Madagafcar have days fortunate and unfortu- 
nate with refpeA to the birth of children : they deftroy without 
mercy every <:hild that is born on an ^unfortunate day. 

I clofe this important article with a refledUon that ought to 
make an impreffion upon every rational mind. The knowledge 
of future events, as far as it tends to influence our condudl, is in- 
confiftent with a ilate of trial, iuch as Provid^ice has allotted to 
man in this life. It would deprive him of hopes and fears, and 
leave him nothing to deliberate upon, nor any end to profecute. 
In a word, it would put an end to his adivity, reduce him 
to be merely a pafllve being. Providence therefore has wifely 
drawn a veil over future evtots, aflfording us no Ught for prying 
into them but fagacity atid experiience. 

Thefe are a -few/of the numberlefs 'fcbfurd opimons about the 
condudl of Providence, that have prevailed among Chriflians, and 
ftill prevail among fbme of them. Many opinions no lefs abfurd 
have prevailed about fpeculative -points. T confine xnyfelf to one 
or two inflances ; for to msJce^^iomple^ lift would require a vo- 
hime. The firft 1 fhall mention, and the mofl noted, is tranfub- 
ftantiation ; which, 4:ho* it has not the leaft influence on pradlice^ 
is reckoned fo eflential tofalvation, as to be placed above every 
moral duty. The following text is appealed to as the fole Jfoun- 
dation of that article c^faitth. ** And as they were eating, Jefus 
took bread, and blefled it, and brake it, and ^ave it to the dif- 
ciples, and faid. Take, eat ; this is my body. And he took the 
cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, faying, Drink ye 
•* all of i&: for thi&is my blood of the new teftament, which is 
^ fhed for many for the remiflion of fins. But I fay imto you, 
^ 1 will not drir^ henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
** day when I drink it new with you in my Father's king- 
VoL.II. 3D Z^' dom 
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" dom (rt)." That this is a metaphor, muft ftrike every one : the 
paffage camiot even bear a literal meaning, confidering the final 
elaufe ; for furely the moft zealous Roman believes not, that Chri- 
flians are to drink new vrine with tlieir Saviour in the kingdom, 
of heaven. At the fame time, it is not fo much as infinuated, 
that there was here any miraculous tranfubftantiation of the brcadi 
and wine into the body and blood of our Saviour ; nor is it infi-r 
nuated, tliat the apodles beUeved they were eating the fleih oiET 
their mailer, and drinking his blood. St John, the favourite a-* 
poftle, mentions not a word of this ceremony, which he certain*- 
ly would not have omitted, had he imagined it an eilential ai^-* 
tide of faith. 

But fuppofing tranfubftantiation to be more clearly expreiled in 
this text, than it really is ; yet men. of good imderftandiag wilt 
be loth to admit a raeanii^ that contradidU their five ienies. They 
will refle(5l, that no man now living ever iaw the originajl books of 
the New Teftament ; nor are they certain, that the editions we 
have, are copied directly from the originals. Every remove from, 
diem is liable to errors, which may juilly create a fufpicion of e^ 
very text that contradi<^s reafon and common ienfe. Add, that 
the bulk of Chriftians have not even a copy from the original to^ 
build their faith upon, but only a feranilation into another lanr- 

And this leadis to what chiefly determined me to feleiS that in-^ 
ftance. God and nature have beftowed upon us the faculty of rea-' 
fon, fwr diftinguifliihg truth from falfehood. If by reafoning^ 
with candor and impartiality, we difcover a propofition to be 
true or falfe, it is not in our power to remain indifi&rent ; we mud: 
judge, and according to our judgement we muft pronounce. I- 
fay more, to pronounce is a duty we owe to our Maker j for tch 

(*).St Matthew, txvl. 26. &c.. 

wiiat 
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what purpofe has he beftow'd rcafon upon us, but in order to di- 
rect our belief ? At the fame time, we may depend on it as an 
intuitive truth, that God will never impofe any heHef on us, con- 
tradictory not only to our reafon, but to our fenfes. 

The following obje(^ipn however will perhaps relifh more with 
people of plain under£landing« Tranfubflantiation is a very ex*- 
traordinary miracle, reiterated every day and in every comer of the 
earth, by priefts not always remarkable either for piety or for mo* 
r^lity. Now I demand an anfwer to the following plain queftion : 
To what good end or purpofe is fuch a profufion of miracles fubfer- 
vient ? 1 fee none. But I difcover a very bad one, if they have 
any influence ; which is, that they accuflom the Roman Catholics 
to more cruelty and barbarity, than even the grofleft favages are 
ever guilty of: fome of them indeed devour the flefh of their ene- 
mies ; but none of them, the flefh of their friends, efpecially of 
their greateft friend. But to do juftice to people of that religion, 
I am confident, that this fuppofed miracle has no influence what- 
ever upon their manners : to me it appears impofllble for any 
man ferioufly to believe, that the bread and wine ufed at die 
Lord's fupper, is atEtually converted into the body and blood of 
our Saviour. The Romifti church requires the belief of tranfub- 
ftantiation ; and a zealous Catholic, out of pure obedience, thinks 
he believes it. Convince once a man that falvation depends on 
belief, and he will believe any thing ; that is, he will imagine 
that he believes ; Credo quia impojibile ejl *. 

That 



♦ A traveller dcfcribing the Virgin Mary*s houfe at Lorctto, has the following 
refleftion. ** When there are fo many faints endued with fuch miraculous powers, 
*< fo many relic$> and fo many impregnated wells, each of them able to cure the 
** moft dangerous difsiafes; one would wonder, that phyficians could live there, or 
•* others die. But people die here as clfewherc ; and even churchmen, who preach 
^^ upon the miracles wrought by relics, grow fick and die like other men." It is 

3 D a one 
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That our firft reformers, who were prone to diflFer from the Ro-^ 
milh faith, fhduld adopt this docShine, fhows the fupreme inr 
fluence of fuperftition. The Lutherans had not even the excu& 
of inattention : after ferious exammation, they added one abfur- 
dity more ; teaching, that the bread and wine are converted into 
the body and blood of our Saviour, and yet remain bread and 
wine as at firft ; which is termed by them c&ifubflantiation. I am 
perfuaded, that at this time not a fingle man of them harbours 
(hrh a thought.. 

Many perfons, proof againft a ferious argument, are fufficient- 
ly clear-fighted to difcover falfehood when put in a ridiculous 
light. It requires, I am fenfible, a very delicate hand to attack 
a grave fubjeft with ridicule as a teft of truth ; and for that rea- 
fbn, I forbear to offer any thing of my own. But I will fct be- 
fore my readers fome excerpts from a book of abfolute authority 
with Roman Catholics. Tho' tranfiibftantiation be there handled 
in the moft ferious manner, with all the ceremonies and pundli- 
lios that naturally flow from it, yet to my tafte, nothing can be 
contrived to give it a more ridiculous appearance. The book is 
the Roman Miffal, from which the following is a literal tranfla- 
tion. 

^' Mafs may be deficient in the matter, in the form, in the mi- 

onq thing to believe, it is another thing to fancy that we believe. In the year 1666 
a Jew named Sahatai Levi appeared at Smyrna, pretending to be the true Meffiafr, 
and was acknowledged to be fuch by many. The Grand Signior, for proof of his 
miilion, infilled for a miracle \ propofing that he fhould prefent himfelf as a mark 
to be fliot at, and promifing to believe thit he was the Mefliah, if he remained un- 
wounded, Sabatai, declining the trial,, turned Mahometan to fave his life. But ob- 
ferve the blindnefs of fuperftition : tho* Sabatai was feen every day walking the 
ftreets of Conftantinoplc in the Turkifh habit, the Jews infifted that the true Saba- 
tai was taken up into heaven, leaving only behind him his Ihadow j and probably 
they moft pioufly fancied that they believed fa. 

'' niftei!. 
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** nifter, or in the adlion. Firft, in the matter. If the bread be 
" not of wheat, or if there be fo great a mixture of other grain 
*' that it cannot be called wheat-bread, or if any way corrupted, 
-** it does not make a facrament. If it be made with rofe-water, 
** or any other diftilled water, it is doubtful whether it make a 
•* facrament or not. Tho* corruption have begun, or tho' it be 
** leavened, it makes a facrament, but the celebrator fins grievouf- 

" If the celebrator, before confecration, obferve that the hoft 
** is corrupted, or is not of wheat, he muft take another hoft : 
** if after confecration, he muft ftill take another and fwallow it, 
** after which he muft alfo fwallow the firft, or give it to another, 
" or prefcrve it in fome^ place with reverence. But if he have 
fwallowed the firft before obferving its defedls, he muft never- 
thelefs fwallow alfo the perfedl hoft ; becaufe the precept about 
the perfedion of the facrament, is of greater weight than thay 
of taking it fafting. If the confecrated hoft difappear by an 
ax:cident, as by wind, by a miracle, or by fome animal, ano- 
" ther muft be confecrated. 

" If the wine be quite four or putrid, or made of unripe grapes, 
" or be mixed with (b much water as to fpoil the wine, it is no 
facrament. If the wine have begun to four or to be corrupted, 
or be quite new, or not mixed with water, or mixed with role- 
*' water or other diftilled water, it makes a facrament, but the ce- 
lebrator fins grievoufly. 

If the prieft, before confecration, obferve that the materials 
** are not proper, he muft ftop, if proper materials cannot be got ; 
but after confecration, he muft proceed, to avoid giving fcan- 
dal. If proper materials can be procured by waiting, he muft 
wait for them, that the fecrifice may not remain imperfe<5t. 
" Second, in form. If any of the words of confecration be o- 
•• mitted, or any of them be changed into words of a different 

** meanings 
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meaning, it is no facrament : if they be changed into words of 
the fame meaning, it makes a facrament ; but the cclcbrator 
fins grievoufly. 

" Third, in the minifler. If he does not intend to make a fa- 
crament, but to cheat ; if there be any part of the wine, or a- 
ny wafer that he has not in his eye, and does not intend to 
** confecrate ; if he have before him eleven wafers, and intends 
to confecrate only ten, not determining what ten he intends : 
in thefe cafes the confecration does not hold, becaufe intention 
" is requifite. If he think there are ten only, and intends to 
** confecrate all before him, they are all coniecrated ; therefore 
priefts ought always to have fuch intention. If the prieft, 
thinking he has but one wafer, fhall, after the confecration^ 
find two flicking together, he mufl take them both. And he 
** mufl take ofiF all the remains of the confecrated matter ; for 
^* they all belong to the fame facrifice. If in confecrating, the 
^* intention be not adlual by wandering of mind, but virtual in 
^^ approaching the altar, it makes a facrament: tho* priefls 
*' fhould be careful to have intention both virtual and adluaL 

" Befide intention, the priefl may be deficient in difpofition of 
" mind. If he be fufpended, or degraded, or excommimicated^ 
^* or under mortal fin, he makes a facrament, but fins grievouf- 
ly. He may be deficient alfb in difpofition of body. . If he 
have not fafled from midnight^ if he have tafled water,-, or any 
other drink or meat, even in the way of medicine, he cannot 
^* celebrate nor communicate. If he have taken meat or drink 
** before midnight, even tho' he have not flept nor digefled it, 
" he does not fin. But on account of the perturbation of mind, 
*' which bars devotion, it is prudent to refrain. 

'' If any remains of meat, flicking in the mouth, be fwallow- 
** ed with the hoft, they do not prevent communicating, prOvi- 
** ded tliey be fwallowed, not as meat, but as fpittlc. The fame 
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^' is to be faid, if in wafhing the mouth a drop of water be fwal- 
" lowed, provided it be againft our will. 

" Fourth, in the action. If any requifite be wanting, it is no 
" facrament ; for example, if it be celebrated out of holy ground, 
" or upon an altar not confecrated, or not covered with three nap- 
" kins ; if there be no wax candles ; if it be not celebrated be- 
" tween day-break and noon ; if the celebrator have not faid mat- 
tins with lauds ; if he omit any of the facerdotal robes ; if thefe 
robes and the napkins be not blelled by a bifhop ; if there be 
no clerk prefent to ferve, or one who ought not to ferve, a wo- 
man, for example ; if there be no chalice, the cup of which is 
" gold, or filver, or pewter ; if the veftment be not of clean linen 
" adorned with filk in the middle, and blefled by a bifliop ; if the 
" prieft celebrate with his head covered ; if there be no miflal pre- 
" fent, tho' he have it by heart. 

" If a gnat of fpider fall into the cup after confecration, the 
" prieft muft fwaUow it with the blood, if he can : otherwife, 
" let him take it out, wafh it with wine, burn it, and throw it 
" with the wafhings into holy ground. If poifon fall into the 
" cup, the blood muft be poured on tow or on a linen cloth, re- 
" main till it be dry, then be burnt, and the aflies be thrown 
" upon holy ground. If the hoft be poifoned, it muft be kept in 
" a tabernacle till it be corrupted. 

" If the blood freeze in winter, put warm cloths about the 
" cup : if that be not lufficient, put the cup in boiling water. 

if any of Chrift's blood fall on the ground by negligence, it 
muft be licked up with the tongue, and the place fcraped : the 
fcrapings muft be burnt, and the afties buried in holy ground. 
If the prieft vomit the eucharift, and the fpecies appear en- 
*^ tire, it muft be licked up moft reverently. If a naufea prevent 
^ that to be done, it muft be kept till it be corrupted. If the fpe- 
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cies do not appear, let the vomit be burnt, and the aihes throwa 
" upon holy ground." 

As the foregoing article has beyond intention fwelled to an e* 
normous fize, I fliall add but one other article, which, at the fame 
time, fliall be extremely fliort ; and that is the creed of Athana- 
fius. It is a heap of unintelligible jargon ; and yet we are ap- 
pointed to believe every article of Tt, under the pain of eternal 
damnation. As it enjoins belief of rank contradidtions, it feems 
purpofely calculated to be a teft of flavifli fubmiffion to the tyran- 
nical authority of a proud and arrogant prieft *. , 



CHAP. la 
Religious Worship. 



IN the foregoing chapter are traced the gradual advances of the 
fenfe of Deity, from its imperfeA ftate among favages to its 
maturity among enlightened nations, difplaying to us one great 
being to whom all other beings owe their exiftence, who made 
die world, and who governs it by the moft perfedl laws. And 
our perception of Deity, arifing from that fenfe, is fortified by an 
intuitive propofition, that there neceffarily muft exift fome being 
who had no beginning. Confidering the Deity as the author of 
our exiftence, we owe him gratitude j confidering him as govern- 



♦ Bifliop Burnet fccms doubtful whether this creed was compofedhy Athanafiiisj , 
tho* his doubts, in my apprehenfion, are fcarce fufficicnt to weigh againft the una- 
ninious opinion of the Chriftian church. 

or 
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or of the world, we owe him obedience : and upon thefe duties is 
founded the obligation we are under to worfhip him. Further, 
God made man for fociety, and implanted in his nature the mo- 
ral fenfe to diredl his condudl in that ftate. From thefe premifes, 
may it not with certainty be inferred to be the will of God, that 
men fhould obey the dilates of the moral fenfe in fulfilling every 
duty of juftice and benevolence ? Thefe moral duties, it would 
appear, are our chief bufinefs in this life ; being enforced not only 
by a moral but by a religious principle. 

Morality, as laid down in a former iketch, confifts of two great 
branches, viz. the moral fenfe, which unfolds our duty to man, 
and an adlive moral principle, which prompts us to perform that 
duty. Natural religion confifts alfo of two great branches, viz. 
the fenfe of Deity, which unfolds our duty to our Maker, and the 
adlive principle of devotion, which prompts us to perform our duty 
to him. The univerfality of the fenfe of Deity proves it to be in- 
nate : the fame reafon proves the principle of devotion to be in- 
nate ; for all men agree in worfhipping fuperior beings, whatever 
difference there may be in the mode of worfhip. 

Both branches of the duty we owe to God, that of vvorfhipping 
him, and that of obeying his will with refpedl to our fellow- crea- 
tures, are fummed up by the Prophet Micah in the following 
emphatic words. " He hath fhewed thee, O man, what is good : 

and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juftly, to love 

mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? " The two ar- 
ticles firft mentioned, are moral duties regarding our fellow- crea- 
tures ; and as to fuch, what is required of us by the Lord is to 
do our duty to others, not only as diredled by the moral fenfe, 
but as being the will of our Maker, to whom we owe abfolute obe- 
dience. That branch of our duty is referved for a fecond fedion : 
Et prefent we are to treat of religious worfhip, included in the 
third article, viz. the walking humbly with our God. 

Vol. n. 3 E SECT. 
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SECT. I. 

Religious Worjhip. 

'T" H E obligation we are under to worfliip God, or to walk huni- 
bly with him, is, as obferved above, founded on the two 
great principles of gratitude and obedience ; both of them requi- 
ring fundamentally a pure heart, and a well-difpofed mind. But 
heart-worfhip is alone not fufficient : there are over and above re- 
quired external figns, teftifying to others the fenfe we have of thefe 
duties, and a firm refolution to perform them. That fuch is the 
will of God, will appear as follows. The principle of devotion^ 
like moft of our other principles, partakes of the imperfedlion of 
our nature : yet however faint originally, it is, capable of being 
greatly invigorated by cultivation and exercife. Private exercife 
is not fufficient. Nature, and confequently the God of nature^ 
require public exercife or public worfliip : for devotion is infec- 
.tious, like joy or grief [a) ; and by mutual communication- in a 
numerous aflembly, is greatly invigorated. A regular habit of 
exprefling publicly our gratitude and refignation, never fails to 
purify the mind, tending to wean it from every unlawful purfuit. 
This is the true motive of public worfliip ; not what is commonly 
inculcated, viz. That it is required from us, as a teftimony to our 
Maker of our obedience to his laws : God, who knows the heart, 
needs no fuch teftimony *. I fliall only add upon the general 

head, 

[a) Elements of Criticlfm, vol. i. p. i8o. edit. 5* 

• Amobius {Adverfus gentesy lib. i.) accounts rationally for the worfhip wc pay 
to the Deity : << Huic omnes ex more profternimur^ hunc coUatis precibus adora- 

" mus. 
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head, that lawgivers ought to avoid with caution the enforcing 
pubUc worfliip by rewards and punifhments : human laws can- 
not reach the heart, in which the eflence of worlhip confifts : they 
may indeed bring on a liftlefs habit of worlhip, by feparating the 
external adl from the internal affedlion, than which there can be 
nothing more hurtful to true religion. The utmoft that can be 
fafely ventured, is to bring public worfhip under cenforian powers, 
as a matter of police, for prelerving good order, and for prevent- 
ing bad example. 

The religion of Confucius, profefled by the literati and perfons 
of rank in China and Tonquin, confifts in a deep inward venera- 
tion for the God or King of heaven, and in the pradlice of every 
moral virtue. They have neither temples, nor priefts, nor any 
fettled form of external worfhip : every one adores the fupremc 
Being in the manner he himfelf thinks beft. This is indeed the 
moft refined fyftem of religion that ever took place among men. 
There is however an invincible objection againft it, which is, that 
it is not fitted for the human race : an excellent religion it would 



^^ mus, ab lioc jufta, et honefta, et auditu ejus condigna, depofcimus. Non quo 
•• ipfc dcfiderct fupplices nos efle, aut amct fubfterni tot millium verierationem vide- 
" re. Utilitas haec noftra eft, et commodi noftri rationcm fpeftans. Nam quia 
•* proni ad culpas, et ad libidinis varies appetitus, vitiQ fumus infirmitatis ingcnitx, 
^ patitur fe fcmper noftris cogitationibus concipi : ut dum ilium oramus, et merc- 
<^ ri ejus contendimus munera, accipiamus innocentix* vx)luntatem, et ab omni nos 
" labe deliftorum omnium amputationc purgemus.** — [/« Englijb thus: " It is 
" oui* cuftom to proftrate ourfclves before him } and we afk of hito fuch gifts only 
<* as are confiftent with juftice and with honour, and fuitable to the charafter of the 
** Being whom we adore. Not that he receives pleafure or fatisfaftion from the 
«* humble veneration of thoufands of his creatures. From this we ourfelves derive 
** benefit and advantage \ for being the flaves of appetite^ and prone to err from 
*< the weaknefs of our nature, when we addrcfs ourfelves to God in prayer, and 
•< ftudy by our aftions to merit his approbation, we gain at leaft the wifh, and the 
*« inclination, to be virtuous."] 

3 E 2 be 
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be for angels ; but is far too refined, even for fages and philofb^ 
phers. 

Proceeding to deviations from the genuine worfhip required by 
our Maker, and grofs deviations there have been, I begin with. 
that fort of worfliip which is influenced by fear, and which for 
that reafon is univerfal among favages. The American lavages 
believe, that there are inferior deities without end, moft of thence 
prone to mifchief : they negledl the fupreme Deity becaufe he is 
good ; and diredl their worftiip to foothe the malevolent inferior 
deities from doing harm. The inhabitants of the Molucca iflands^ 
who believe the exiftence of malevolent invifible beings fubordi* 
nate to the fupreme benevolent Being, confine their worfhip to 
the former, in order to avert their wrath ; and one branch of their 
worfhip is, to fet meat before them, hoping that when the belly is 
full, there will be lefs inclination to mifchief. The worfhip of the 
inhabitants of Java is much the fame. The negroes of Benin wor- 
fhip the devil, as Dapper exprefTes it, and facrifice to him both 
men and beafls. They acknowledge indeed a fupreme Being, who 
created the univerfe, and governs it by his Providence : but they 
regard him not ; " for," fay they, " it is needlefs, if not imper- 
** tinent, to invoke a being, who, good and gracious, is inca- 
** pable of injuring or molefling us." 

The aufterities and penances that are pradlifed in almofl all re- 
ligions, fpring from the fame root. One way to pleafe invifible 
malignant powers, is to make ourfelves as miferable as poffible* 
Hence the horrid penances of the Faquirs in Hindoflan, who out- 
do in mortification whatever is reported of the ancient Chriflian 
anchorites. Some of thefe Faquirs continue for life in one po- 
flure : fome never lie down : fbme have always their arms railed 
above their head ; and fome mangle their bodies with knives and 
fcourges. The town of Jagrenate in Hindoflan is frequented by 
pilgrims, fome of them from the diflance of 300 leagues, which 

they 
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they travel, not by walking or riding, but by meafuring the road 
^ with the length of their bodies ; . in which method of loco-motion, 
ibme of them confume years, before they complete their pilgri- 
mage. A religions feiSl made its way fome centuries ago into Ja- 
pan, termed Bubfthifts^ from Bubs^ the founder. This fedl has pre- 
vailed over die ancient fedl of the Sintos, chiefly by its aufterity 
and mortifications. The fpirit of this fe<St infpires nothing but 
exceilive fear of the gods, who are painted prone to vengeance, 
and always offended. The people of that religion pafs moft of 
their time in tormenting themfelves, to expiate imaginary faults ; 
and they are treated by their priefts with defpotifm and cruelty, 
that is not paralleled but by the inquifitors of Spain. The man- 
ners of the people are fierce, cruel, and unrelenting, fuch as ne- 
ver fail to be infpired by horrible fuperftition. The notion of in- 
irifible malevolent powers, formerly univerfal, is not to this hour 
eradicated, even among Chriftians ; for which I appeal to the 
fadings and flagellations among Roman-Catholics, held by them 
to be an efleutial part of religion. People infedled with religious 
horrors, are never ferioufly convinced, that an upright heart and 
ibund morality make the eflence of religion. The dodlrine of the 
Janfenifts, concerning repentance and mortification, fliows evident- 
ly, however they may deceive themfelves, that they have an im- 
preffion of the Deity as a malevolent being. They hold the guile 
contracted by Adam's fall to be a heinous fin, which ought to be 
expiated by adls of mortification, fuch as the torturing and ma-^ 
aerating the body with painful labour, exceflive abftinence, conti- 
nual prayer and contemplation. Their penances, whether for ori- 
ginal or volvmtary fin, are carried to extravagance ; and they who 
put an end to their lives by fuch feverities, are termed the facred 
vidlims of repentance, confumed by the fire of divine love. Such 
fuicides are efteemed peculiarly meritorious in the eye of Heaven j 
and it is tliought, that their fufierings cannot fail to appeafe the 

anger 
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^nger of the Deity. That ccUbacy is a (late of purity and per- 
feclion, is a prevailing notion in many countries : among the Pa- 
gans, a married man was forbid to approach the altar, for fomc 
days after knowing his wife ; and this ridiculous notion of pollu- 
tion, contributed to introduce celibacy among the Roman-Catholic 
priefts. The Emperor Otho, anno 1218, became a fignal peni- 
tent : but inftcad of atoning for his fins by repentance and re- 
ftitution, he laid himfelf down to be trod under foot by the boys 
of his kitchen ; and frequently fubmitted to the difcipline of the 
whip, inflidled by monks. The Emperor Charles V. toward the 
end of his days, was forely depreffed in fpirit with fear of hell. 
Monks were his only companions, with whom he fpeht his time 
in chanting hymns. As an expiation for his fins, he in private 
difciplined himfelf with fuch feverity, that his whip, found af- 
ter his death, was tinged with his blood. Nor was he fatisfied 
with thefe adls of mortification : timorous and illiberal fblicitude 
fltill haunting him, he aimed at fomething extraordinary, at fome 
new and fingular adl of piety, to difplay his zeal, and to merit 
the favour of Heaven. The a6l he fixed on was as wild as any 
that fuperftition ever fuggefted to a diftempered brain : it was to 
celebrate his own obfequies. He ordered his tomb to be eredled 
in the chapel of the monaflery : his domeftics marched there 
in funeral proceflion, holding black tapers : he followed in 
his fliroud : he was laid in his cofl&n with much folemnity : 
the fervice of the dead was chanted ; and he himfelf joined in the 
prayers offered up for his requiem^ mingling his tears with thofe 
of his attendants. The ceremony clofed with fprinkling holy wa- 
ter upon the coffin ; and the afliftants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were Ihut. Then Charles rofe out of the coffin, and ftoie 
privately to his apartment. 

The hiftory of ancient facrifices is not fo accurate, as in every 
inftance to afcertain upon what principle they were founded, whe- 
ther 
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ther upon fear, upon gratitude for favours received, or to folicit 
future favour. Human^Qri£ces undoubtedly belong to the pre- 
fent head : for being calculated to deprecate the wrath of a male- 
volent deity, they could have no other motive but fear ; and in- 
deed they are a moft direful effedl of that paflion. It is needlefs 
to lofe time in mentioning inftances, which are well known to 
thofe who are acquainted with ancient hiftory. A number of 
them are coUeded in Hiftorical Law-trads {a) : and to thefe I 
take the liberty of adding, that the Cimbrians, the Germans, the 
Gauls, particularly the Druids, pradlifed human facrifices ; for 
which we have the authority of Julius Caefar, Strabo, and other 
authors. A people upon the Miffifippi, named Ten/as^ worfhip 
the fun, and, like the Natches their neighbours, have a temple for 
that luminary, with a facred fire in it, continually burning. 
I'he temple having been fet on fire by thunder, was all in flames, 
when fome French travellers faw them throw children into the 
fire, one after another, to appeafe the inc.enfed deity. The Pro- 
phet Micah (i), in a paflage partly quoted above, inveighs bit- 
terly againft fuch facrifices : " Wherewith fliall I come before the 
" Lord, and bow myfelf before the high God ? fhall I come be- 
" fore him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old ? will 
•* the Lord be pleafed with thoufands of rams, or withi ten thou- 
*' fands of rivers of oil ? fiiall I give my firft-born for my tranfgref- 
** fion, the fruit of my body for the fin of my foul ? He hath 
" fhewed thee, O man, what is good : and what doth the Lord 
•' require of thee, but to do juftly, to love mercy, and to walk 
•* humbly with thy God ?" 

The ancient Perfians acknowledged Oromazes and Arimanes as 
their great deities, authors of good and ill to men.- But I find 

(a) Traa ». 
l*)Chap. ♦. 

not 
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not that Arimanes, the evil principle, was ever an objedl of any 
religious worfhip. The Gaures, who profefs the ancient religion 
of Periia, addrefs no worihip but to one God, all-good and all* 
powerful. 

Next, of worftiipping the Deity in the charadler of a mercenary 
being. Under that head come facrifices and oblations, whether 
prompted by gratitude for favours received, or by felf-intereft to 
procure future favours ; which, for the rea(bn mentioned, I fhall 
not attempt to diftinguifti. As the deities of early times were 
thought to refcmble men, it is not wonderful, that men endea- 
voured to conciliate their favour, with fuch offerings as were the 
moft acceptable to themfelves. It is probable, that the firft facri- 
fices of that kind were of fweet-fmelling herbs, which in the fire 
emitted a flavour, that might reach the noftrils of a deity, even at 
a diftance. The buriiing incenfe to their gods, was pradlifed in 
Mexico and Peru ; and at prefent is pradlifed in the peninfula of 
Corea. An opportunity fb favourable for makiilg religious zeal 
a fund of riches to the priefthood, is feldom negleded. • There 
was no difliculty to perfuade ignorant people, that the gods could 
eat as well as fmcU : what was offered to a deity for food, being 
carried into the temple, was underftood to be devoured by him. 

With refpedl to the Jewilh facrifices of burnt-offerings, meat- 
offerings, fin-offerings, peace-offerings, heave- offerings, and wave- 
offerings, thefe were appointed by God himfelf, in order to keep that 
fliff-necked people in daily remembrance of their dependence on 
him, and to preferve them if poflible from idolatry. But that ua- 
tradable race did not adhere to the purity of the inftitution : they 
infenfibly degenerated into the notion that their God was a mer- 
cenary being ; and in that charadler only, was the worfhip of 
facrifices performed to him : the offerings mentioned were li- 
berally beftowed on him, not fingly as a token of their de- 
pendence. 
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fins by auftere penances ; but they have no notion of prefenting 
gifts to the Deity, nor of deprecating his wrath with the blood 
of animals. On the contrary, they reckon it a fin to flay any li- 
ving creature ; which reduces them to vegetable food. This is 
going too far ; for the Deity could never mean to prohibit animal 
food, when man's chief dependence originally was upon it. The 
abftaining, however, from animal food, fhows greater humanity 
in the religion of Hindoftan, than of any other known country. 
The inhabitants of Madagafcar are in a ftage of religion, common 
among many nations, which is, the acknowledging one fupreme 
benevolent deity, and many malevolent inferior deities. Mod 
of their worfhip is indeed addreffed to the latter ; but they 
have fo far advanced before feveral other nations, as to offer facri- 
fices to the fupreme Being, without employing either idols or 
temples. 

Philofophy and found fenfe, in polifhed nations, have purified 
religious worlhip, by banifhing the profeflion at leaft of oblations 
and facrifices. The Being that made the world, governs it by laws 
that are inflexible, becaufe they are the befl: poflSible ; and to ima- 
gine that he can be moved by prayers, oblations, or facrifices, to 
vary his plan of government, is an impious thought,, degrading 
the Deity to a level with ourfelves : " Hear, O my people, and I 
^* will teftify againft thee ; I am God, even thy God. I will take 
" no bullock out of thy houfe, nor he-goat out of thy fold : for 
*' every bead of the foreft is mine, and the cattle upon a thoufand 
'* hills. Will I eat the flefli of bulls^ or drink the blood of goats ? 
*' Offer unto God thankfgiving, and pay thy vows to the Moft 
*' High. Call upon m^ in the day of trouble : I will deliver thee, 
'' and thou ftiall glorify me (j)." " Thou defirefl: not facrifice^ 
" elfc would I give it ; thou delighted not in burnt- oflfiaing* 

{a) Pialm 50. 

"The 
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^ The facrifices of God are a broken fpirit : a ^broken and a con* 
" trite heart, O God, thou wilt not defpife (a)." " For I defired 
:** mercy, and not facrifice j and the knowledge of God, more 
" than burnt-offerings (^)." In dark ages, there is great fliew of 
religion, with little heart- worfhip : in ages of philofophy, warm 
heart- worfhip, with little fhew *. 

This is a proper place for the hiftory of idolatry ; which, as 
will anon appear, iprung from religious worfhip, corrupted by 

* Agathias urges a different reafon s^gainft facrifices. "Ego millam iiamram 
** efie exiftimo, cui voluptati fiat fcedata fanguine altaria, et animantium lanienx. 
'^* Quod fi qua tamen eft cui ifta fint cordi, non ea mitis et benigna eft aliqua, fed 
-•* fera ac rabida, qualem pavorcm poets fingunt, et Metum, et Bellonam, et Ma- 
** lam Fortunam; ct Difcordiam, quam indomitam appellant." — [/« Englijh thus : 
** I cannot conceive, that there fhould exift a fuperior being, who takes delight in 
•* the facrJfice q| animals, or in altars ftained with blood. If fuch there be, his 
" nature is not benevolent, but barbarous and cruel. Such indeed were the gods 
♦* whom the poets have created ^ fudi were Fear and Terror, the goddefs of War, 
^* of Evil Fortune, and of Difcord.*^ — Arnobius batters down bloody facrifices 
with a very curious argument. <* Ecce fi bos aliquis, aut quodlibet ex his animal, 
'^ quod ad placandas cxditur mitigandafque ad numinum furias, vocem hominis 
^ fumat^ eloquaturque his verbis : Ergone, O Jupiter, aut quis alius deus es, 
** liumanum eft iftud et reftum, au^ xquitatis alicujus in aeftimatione ponendum, 
** ut cum alius peccaverit» ego occidar,. et de meo fanguine fieri tibi patiaris fatis, 
'^ qui nunquam te laeferim, nunquam fciens aut nefciens, tuum numen majefta- 
^* temque violarim, animal, ut fcis, mutum, naturse mex fimplicitatem fequens, 
*• nee multiformium morum varietatibus lubricum ?** — {^Tn Englijh thus : ** What 
*** if the ox, while he is led out to flaughter to appeafe the fancied wrath of an of- 
" fended deity, fhould aflu me the liuman .voice, aud in thefc words ^ftonifh his 
•* condudlors : Arc thefe, Q merciful God, are thefc the diftates of humanity, or 
** of juftice, that for the crime of another I fhould forfeit my life, i have never 
•<* by my will offended thee, and, dumb as I am, and uninformed by reafon, my 
** aftions, according to the fimplicity of my nature, cannot have given thee dif- 

^« pleafure, who haft made me as I am.**] If this argument were folid, it 

would be equally conclufive againft animal food. 

{a) Pfalm 51. 
(b) ^pfca vi. 6. 

3 F 2 men 
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men of (hallow uqiderflanding and grofs conceptions, upon whom 
things invifible make little impreilion. 

Savages, even of the lowed cla&, have an impreflion of inviUble 
powers, tho' they cannot form any diftindl notion of them. But 
fuch impreflion is too faint for the exercife of devotion. Whether 
infpired with love to a good being, or with fear of an ill being, 
favages are not at eafe without fome fort of vifible obje6l to ani- 
mate them. A great ftone ferved that purpofe originally ; a very 
low inftrument indeed of religious worfhip ; but not altogether 
whimfical, if it was introduced, which is highly probable, in the 
following manner. It was an early and a natural cuftom among 
favages, to mark with a great ftone, the place where their wor- 
thies were interred ; of which we have hints every where in an- 
cient hiftory, particularly in the poems of Oflian. " Place me," 
fays Calmar, mortally wounded, " at the fide of a ftftie of remem- 
*' brance, that future times may hear my fame, and the mother of 
•* Calmar rejoice over the ftone of my renown." Superftition in later 
times having deified thefe worthies, their votaries, rejoicing as for- 
merly over the ftones dedicated to them, held thefe ftones to be eflen- 
tial in every adl of religious worfhip performed to their new deities *. 

* Frequent mention b made of fuch ftones in the poems of OiHan. «< But re- 
«* member, my fon, to place this fword, this bow, and this horn, within that dark 
« and narrow houfe marked with one gray ftone*** >. 55- " Whofe fame is in 
«* that dark-green tomb ? Four ftones with their heads of mofs ftand there, and 
" mark the narrow houfe of death.** p. 67. «« Let thy bards mourn thofe who 
" fell. Let Erin give the fons of Lochlin to earth, and raifc the mofly ftones of 
'< their fame ; that the children of the north hereafter may behold the place where 
" their fathers fought.** />. 78. " Earth here indofes the lovelieft pair on the 
'« hill : grafs grows between the ftones of the tomb.** p. 208. In the fame poems 
, we find ftones made inftruments of worfhip. The fpirit of Loda is introduced 
threatening Fmgal : " Fly to thy land, replied the form : receive the wind and*fly» 
«• The blafts are in the hollow of my hand : the courfe of the ftorm is mine. The 
<« King of Sora is my fon : he bends at the ftone of my power.** p. 200. 

Tradition 
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Tradition points out many ftojQes in diflferent parts of the world, 
that were ufed in religious worihip, A large ftone worlhipped 
by the Peflenuntians, a people of Phrygia, under the name oildiea 
mater J was, upon a folemn embafly to that people, brought to 
Rome ; it being contained in the Sybilline books, that unlefs the 
Romans got pofleilion of that goddefs, they never would prevail 
over Hannibal. And Paufanias mentions many ftones in Greece, 
dedicated to diflferent divinities ; particularly thirty fquare ftones 
in Achaia, on which were engraved the names of as many gods. 
In another place, he mentions a very ancient ftatue of Venus in 
the iiland Delos, which, inftead of feet, had only a fquare ftone. 
This may appear a puzzling circumftance in the hiftory of Greece, 
confideiring that all the Grecian gods were originally mortals^ 
whom it was eafy to reprefent by ftatues : but in that early pe- 
riod, the Greeks knew no more of ftatuary than the moft barba- 
rous nations. It is perhaps not. eafy to gather the meaning of fa- 
vages, with refped to fuch ftones : the moft natural conjedure is^ 
that a great ftone, dedicated to the worihip of a certain deity, was^ 
confidered as belonging to him. This notion of property had a 
double effedl : the worihippers, by connexion of ideas, were led 
from the ftone to the deity : and the ftone tended to fix their 
wandering thoughts. It was probably imagined, over and above, 
that fome latent virtue communicated to the ftone, made it holy 
or facred. Even among enlightened people, a fort of virtue or 
fandlity is conceived to refide in the place of worfhip : why not 
alfo in a ftone dedicated to a deity ? The ancient Ethiopians, 
in their worftiip, introduced the figure of a ferpent as a fymbol of 
the deity : two fticks laid erofs reprefented Caftor and Pollux, 
Roman divinities : a javelin reprefented their god Mars ; and in 
Tartary, formerly, the god of war was worfliippcd under the fym- 
bol of an old rufty fabre. The ancient Perfians ufed confecrated 
fire, as an emblem of the great God, Tho* the negroes of Congo 

and 
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and Angola have images without number, they are not however 
idolaters in any proper fenfe : their belief is, that thefe images arc 
only organs by which the deities fignify their will to their vota« 

ries. 

If the ufe that was made of ftones and of other fymbok in reli- 
gious worfliip, be fairly reprefented, it may appear ftrange, that 
the ingenious Greeks funk down into idolatry, at the very time 
they were making a rapid progrefs in the fine arts. Their im- 
provements in ftatuary, one of thefe arts, was the caufe. They 
began with attempting to carve heads of men and women, rcpre- 
fenting their deified heroes ; which were placed upon the ftones 
dedicated to thefe divinities. In the progrefs of the art, ftatues 
were executed complete in every member ; and at laft, ftatues of 
the gods were made, exprefling fuch dignity and majefty, as in- 
fenfibly to draw from beholders a degree of devotion to the ftatues 
themfelves. Hear Quintilian upon that lubjedl. " At quae Poly- 
** cleto defuerunt, Phidiae atque Alcameni dantur. Phidias ta- 
men diis quam hominibus efficiendis melior artifex traditur : 
in ebore vero, longe citra xmulum, vel fi nihil nifi Miner- 
vam Athenis aut Olympiiim in Elide Jovem feciflet, cujus pul- 
** chritudo adjecifle aliquid etiam receptae religionividetur ; adeo 
** majeftas operis deum sequavit */* Here is laid a foundation 
for idolatry : let us trace its progrefs. Such ftatues as are repre- 
fented by Quintilian, ferve greatly to eiiflame devotion ; and du- 
ring a warm fit of the religious paflion, the reprefentation is loft, 

♦ ** The deficiencies of Polyjclctus were made up in Phidias and Alcamcnc$. 
''* Phidias is reckoned to have had more fkill in forming the ftatues of gods than of 
" men. In works of ivory he was unrivalled, altho* there had been no other proofs 
. « of his excellence than the ftatue of Minerva at Athens, and the Jupiter Olym- 
<* pius in Elis. Its beauty feems to have added to the received religion j the ma? 
'* jcftic ftatue refcmbling fo much the god himfelf,* 
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and the ftatue becomes a deity ; precifely as where King Lear is 
reprefented by Garrick : the adlor vanifhes ; and, behold ! the 
King himfelf. This is not fingular. Anger occafions a meta- 
morphofis ftill more extraordinary : if I happen to ftrike my gouty 
toe againfl a ftone, the violence of the pain converts the (lone for 
a moment into a voluntary agent ; and I wreak my refentment onf 
it, as if it really were fo. It is true, the image is only conceived 
to be a deity during the fervour of devotion ; and when that fub- 
fides, the image falls back to its original reprefentative ftate. 
But frequent inftances of that kind, have at lafl the effed among 
illiterate people, to convert the image into a fort of permanent 
deity : what fuch people fee, makes a deep impreffion j what they 
fee not, little or none at all. There is another thing that concurs 
with eye-fight, to promote this ddufion ; devotion, being a vi*- 
gorous principle in the human breaft, will exert itfelf upon the 
meaneft objedl, when none more noble is in view. 

The ancient Perfians held the confecrated fire to be an emblem 
only of the great God : but fuch veneration was paid to that., em- 
blem, and with fo great ceremony was it treated, that the vulgar 
came at laft to worfliip it as a fort of deity. The pricfts of the 
Gaures watch the confecrated fire day and night : they keep it a- 
live with the pureft wood, without bark : they touch it not with 
iword nor knife : they blow it not with bellows, nor with the 
mouth : even the priefl is prohibited to approach it, till his mouth 
be covered with fine linen, left it be polluted with his breath : if 
it happen to go out, it muft be rekindled by ftriking fire from flinty 
or by a burning glafs. 

The progrefs of idolatry will more clearly appear, from attend- 
ing to the religion of the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks, afr 
mentioned above, made ufe of ftones in divine worlhip, long be- 
fore idolatry was introduced : and we learn from Varro, that for 
a hundred and feventy years after Numa^ the Romans had no fta- 

tucs 
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tues nor images in their temples. After ftatues of the gods came 
in fashion, they acquired by degrees more and more refpe<ft. The 
Gceek and Roman writers, talk of divine virtue being communi- 
cated to ftatues ; and fome of the Roman writers talk familiarly, 
of the numcn of a deity refiding in his ftatue. Arnobius, in his 
book againft the Gentiles, introduces a Gentile delivering the fol-* 
lowing opinion. " We do not believe, that the metal which com*- 
*' pofes a ftatue, whether gold, or filver, or brafs, is a god. But 
" we believe, that a folemn dedication brings down the god to 
** inhabit his image ; and it is the god only that we worfliip in 
** that image/* This explains the Roman ceremony, of inviting 
to their fide, the tutelar deities of towns befieged by them, termed 
tvocatio tutelarium deorum : the Romans, cruel as they were, over- 
flowed with fuperftition ; and as they were averfe from combating 
the tutelar deities even of their enemies, they endeavoured to gain 
thefe deities by large promifts, and aflurance of honourable treat- 
ment. As they could not hope that a ftatue would change its 
place, their notion muft have been, that by this ceremony, the tu- 
telar deity might be prevailed upon to withdraw its numen^ and 
leave the ftatue a dead lump of matter. When Stilpo was baniih- 
ed by the Areopagus of Athens for affirming, that the ftatue in 
the temple of Minerva was not the goddefs, but a piece of mat- 
ter carved by Phidias ; he furely was not condemned for faying, 
that the ftatue was made by Phidias, a fad univerfally known : 
his herefy confifted in denying that the numen of Minerva refided 
in the ftatue. Auguftus, having twice loft his fleet by ftorm, 
forbade Neptune to be carried in proceffion along with the other 
gods ; imagining he had avenged himfelf of Neptune, by ne- 
gledling the favourite ftatue in which his numen refided. 

When faints in the Chriftian church were deified, even their i- 
mages became objeiSls of worftiip ; from a fond imagination, that 
fuch worfhip draws down into the images, the fouls of the faints 

they 
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they rcprcfent: which is the fame dodhine that Arnobius, ia the 
paflage above mentioned, afcribes to the Gentiles ; and is not 
widely different from the belief of the Pagan Tartars and Oftiacs, 
by and by to be mentioned. In the eleventh century, there was a 
violent difpute about images in the Greek church ; many aflert* 
ing, that in the images of our Saviour and of the faints, there re- 
fides an inherent fan<5lity, which is a proper objedl of worfhip ; 
and that Chriftians ought not to confine their worfhip to the per- 
fons repreferited, but ought alfo to extend it to their images. 

As ignorant and faVage nations can form no conception of 
Deity, but of a being like a man, only fuperior in power and 
greatnefs, images are made of the Deity in feveral nations con- 
formable to this conception. It is eafy fo make fome refemblance 
of a man ; but how is power and greatnefs to be reprefented ? 
To perform this with propriety, would require a Hogarth. Sa- 
vages go more bluntly to work : they endeavour to reprefent a 
man with many heads, and with a flill greater n^umber of hands. 
The northern Tartars fcem to have no deities but certain -ftatues 
or images coarfely formed out of wood, and bearing fbme diftant 
refemblance to the human figure. To palliate fo grofs an abfur- 
dity, as that a god can be fabricated by the hands of man, they i- 
magine this image to be endued with a foul : to frfy whence that 
Ibul came, would puzzle the wifeft of them. That foul is concei- 
ved to be too elevated for dwelling conftantly in a piece of mat- 
ter : they believe that it refides in fome more honourable plSce j 
and that it only vifits the image or idol. When it is called down 
by prayers and fupplications. They facrifice to this idol, by rub-, 
bing its. mouth with the fet of filh, and by offering it the warm, 
blood of fbme beaft killed in hunting. The laft ftcp of. the cere- 
mony is, to honour the foul of the idol with a joyful fiiout, as a 
fort of convoy to it when it returns home. The Oftiacs have a 
wooden idol, termed, The Old. Man of Oby^ who is guardian of 
Vol. IL 3 G their 
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their fishery : it hath eyes of gla&, and a head with ihort horns. 
When the ice diilblves, they crowd to this idol, requefting that he 
will be propitious to their fijObery. If unfuccefsful, he is loaded 
with reproaches : if fuccefsful^ he is entitled to a ihare of the cap- 
ture. They make a feaft for him, rubbing his fhout widi choice 
fat ; and, when the entertainment is over, they accompany die 
foul of the idol a little way, beating the air with their cudgels. 
The Ofliacs have another idol, that is fed with milk €o abundanb* 
ly, as to come out on both fides of the fpoon, and to £dl down 
upon the vefture ; which, however, is never wafhed, fo little is 
cleanlinefs thought eflential to religion by that people. It is in* 
deed wonderfully abfurd, to think, that invifible fouls requixe 
food like human creatures ; and yet the fame abfurdity prevailed 
in Greece. * 

The ancient Oermans, a ibber and feniible people, had no ncK 
don of reprefendng their gods by flatues, nor of building temples 
BO them. They worfhipped in confecrated groves (a). The E- 
gyptians, from a juft conception that an invifible i>eing can have 
no refemUance to one that is vifible, employed hierpglyphical fi- 
gvires for denoting metaphorically the attributes of their gods ; 
and they employed, not only the figures of birds and .beafls, but 
of vegetables ; leeks, for example, and onions. This metaphon^ 
cal adjund: to religion, innocent in itfelf, funk the Egyptians to 
the lowefl degree of idc^try. As hieroglyphical figures, comip(^ 
fed frequently of heterogeneous parts, refemble not any being h»- 
man or divine ; the vulgar, lofing fight of the emblematic figni^ 
fication, which is not readily underftood but by poets and [diilo^ 
ibphers, took up with the plain figures as real divinities. How 
otherwife can it be accounted for, that the ox, the ape, the cmoa^ 
were in Egypt wc»rfhipped as deities ? But this muft be under- 

{s) Tadtasdc moribos GemuuioruiD^ cap. 9* 
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flood of the vulgar only. It is fcarce fuppofable, that the better 
ibrt of pec^le could diiak fo gro&ly ; and we have the authority 
of Plutarch fra* doubting. In his chapter upon Ifis and Oiiris, he 
obferves, that the Egyptians worlhipped the bull, the cat, and o«- 
t^er animals } not as divinities, but as reprefentatives of them« 
like an image ieen in a glafs ; or, as he exprefles it in another part 
c^ the fame chapter, ^^ juft as we fee the refemblance of the fun 
^* in a drop of water.** However this be, the Egyptian worfhip 
is an iilufbioos inflance of the influence of devotion : how power* 
ful mull it he in its purity, whm even in a wrong diredlion, it 
can force its way againfl every obfUck of commcMi fenfe ! And 
fuch refpedl was paid to thefe animals, if we can trufl Diodonis 
Siculus, that in a great famine, the Egyptians ventured not to 
touch the facred animals, tho* they were forc'd to devour one an- 
other.- The veneration paid to a cow in Hindoflan arofe proba^ 
bly from the fame caufe, viz. its having been ufcd as a fymbol of 
the Deity. A fnake of a particular kind, about a yard long, and 
about the thicknefs of a man*s arm, is w^:ihipped by the Whi- 
dans in Guinea. It has a large round head, piercing eyes, a fhort 
pointed tongue, and a fmooth fkin^ beautifully fpeckled. It has 
a flxong antipathy to all the venomous kind j in other refpedis, 
innocent and tame. To kill them being a capital crime, they trz* 
vel about unmolefted, even into bedchambers. They occafioned, 
ann. 1697, a ridiculous perfecution. A hog, teafed by one of 
them, gnafhed it with his tufks till it died. The priefls carried 
their complaint to the king ; and no one prefuming to appear as 
counfel for the hogs, orders were iffued for flaughtering the whole 
race. At once were brandifhed a thoufand cutlafles ; and the 
race would have been extirpated, had not the king interpofed, re- 
prefenting to the priefts, that they ought to reft fatisfied with the 
innocent blood they had fpilt. Rancour and cruelty never rage 
more violently, than under the majfk of religion. 
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It is amazing how prone the moft polifhed nations formerff 
were to idolatry. The Tyrians, befieged by Alexander, chained 
down Hercules, their tutelar deity^ to prevent him from defbiting 
to the enemy; which is faid to have been alfo pra<5lifed in Sparta. 
The city of Ambracia being taken by the Romans, and every 
ftatue of their gods bemg carried to Rome ; the Ambracians com*- 
plained bitterly, that not a fingle divinity w^ left them to wqt- 
fliip. How much more rational are the Hindoftan bramin&, 
who teach their difciples, that idols are emblems only of the 
Deity, intended merely to fix the attention of the populace ! 

The firft flatues in Greece and Tufcany, were made with 
wings, to fignify the fwift motion of the gods,. Thefe ilatues 
were fo clumfy, as fcarce to refemble human creatures, not to 
talk of a divinity. But the admirable (tatues executed in later 
times, were imagined to refemble moft accurately the deities rer 
prefcnted by them : whence the vulgar notion^ that gods have 
wings, and that angels have wings. 

I proceed to what m the hiftory of idolatry may be reckoned the* 
fecond part. Statues, we have feen, were at firft ufed as reprer 
fentatives only of the Deity ; but came aftei:ward to be. metamorr- 
phofed into divinities. The abfurdity did not ftop there^ People, 
not fatisfied with th,e vifible deities ereded in temples for public 
worfhip, became fond to have private deities of their own, whom 
they worlhipped as their tutelar deities ; and this pradlice fpred £o 
wide, as that among many nations every family had houfehold. 
gods cut ia wood or ftone. Every family in Kamfkatka has a tur 
telar deity in the fhape of a pillar, with the head of a man, which 
is fuppofed to guard the houfe againft malevolent fpirits* They 
give it food daily, and anoint the head with the fat of fifh. The 
Jrophet likiah {a) puts this fpecies of deification in a moft ridir^ 

W Chag. 44». 
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^ulpus light : . ■* He burneth jart- thereof in the fire : with part 
/^ thereof he roafteth fleih : of the refidue he maketh a god, even. 
J* his graven image: he fiiUeth down, worfliipping, and praying 
*^to it, and faith, Deliver me, for thou* art my god.'* Multi- 
.plication could not £ul to fink houfehold^-gods into a degree of 
contempt : expectation of good from them, might produce fome 
cold ceremonial wodhip ; but there could be no real devotion at 
heart. The Chinefe maimer of treating their houfehold-gods, will 
vouch for, me. When a. Chinefe does not obtain what, lie prays 
for, " Thou fpiritual'dog," he will fay, " I lodge thee well, thou 
^* art beautifully gilded, treated with perfumes and burnt-ojBfer- 
*' ings ; and yet thou with-holdcfl from me the neceflaries of life." 
Sometimes they fallen a cord to the idol, and drag it through the* 
dirt. The inhabitants of Ceylon treat their idols in the fame 
manner. Thor, Woden, and Friga, were the great deities of the 
Scandinavians^ They had at the fame time inferior deities, wlio 
were fuppofed to have been raen tranflated into heayai for their 
good works. Thefe they treated wjth very little ceremony, refu- 
fiag to worfhip them if they were not propitious ; and even pu- 
niftung them with banifhment ; but reftoring them after a time,, 
in hopes of amendment. Domeftic idols are treated by the Oftiacs 
not more reverently than by the people mentioned^ But they have* 
public idols, fpme particularly of brafe, which are highly reve- 
-renced : the folidity of the metal is in their imagina-ion conne<5led 
with immortality ; and great regard is paid to thefe idols, for the- 
knowledge and experience they muft have acquired in an endlefs 
courfe of time. 

Saints, or tutelar deities^, arefbrnetimes not better treated' amorig^^ 
Roman Catholics, than among Pagans. " When we were in Por- 
^ tugal," fays Captain Brydone, " thd people of Caftelbranco were 
** fb enraged at St Antonio, for fuffering the Spaniards to plunder* 
" their town,, contrary,, as they affirmed, to his exprefs agree- 
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•• uaent ynth them, that they broke many of his ftatnes to |>ieca; 
•* and one that had been more reTcred than the reft, chef took 
^^ the head off, and in its Head placed one of St Francifc The 
•• great St Januarius himfdf was in imminent danger, during the 
" laft famine at Naples, They loaded him with abufe and inyee- 
" tive ; and declared point-blank, that if he did not procure them 
** com by fuch a time, he fliould be no longer their faint.** The 
tutelar faint of Cattania, at the foot of Mount Etna, is St Agadra. 
A torrent of lara burft over the walls, and laid wafte great part 
of that beautiful city. Where was St Agatha at this time ? The 
people fay, that they had given her juft provocation ; but that 
fhe has long ago been reconciled to them, and has promiiM ne- 
Ter to fuflfer the lava to hurt them again. At the foot of Mount 
Etna, a ftatue of a faint is placed as a memorial, for having^ pre- 
vented the lava from running up the mountain of Taurominum, 
tod deflroying that town ; the faint having condudted the lava 
down a low valley to the fea. 

When a traveller once happens to deviate from the right road, 
there is no end of wandering. Porphyrins reports, that in Anu^ 
bis, an Egyptian city, a real man was worfhipped as a god j which 
is alfo aflerted by Minucius Foelix, in his apology for the Chri- 
ftians. A thoiifand writers have faid, that the Tartars believe their 
high-pried, termed Dalai-Lama^ to be immortal. But that is a 
miftake : his death is publilhed through the whole country ; imd 
couriers, fent even to Pekin, intimate it to the Emperor of China: 
his effigy, at the fame time, is taken dovni from the portal of the 
great church, and that of his fucceffor is put in its (lead« The 
fyftem of the metempfychofis, adopted in that country, has occa- 
fion'd the miftake. They believe, that the holy fpirit, which ani- 
mates a Dalai Lama, pafles upon his death into the body of his fuc- 
ceffor. The fpirit therefore is believed to be immortal, not the body. 
The Dalai Lama, however, is the objed of profound veneration. 
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The Tartar princes are daily fending prefents to him, and confult- 
ing him as an oracle ; they even undertake a pilgrimage in order t^ 
worfhip him in perfon. In a retired part of the temple, he is Ihown 
covered with precious ftones, and fitting crofe- legged. They pro- 
ftrate themfelves before him at a diftance^ for they are not per- 
mitted to kifs liis toe. The priefls make traffic even of his excre* 
ments, which are greedily purchafed at a high price, and are 
kept in a golden box hanging from the neck, as a charm againft 
every misfortune. Like the crofs of Jefus, or the Virgin's milfc^ 
we may beUeve, there never will be wanting plenty of that pre- 
cious fluff to anfwer all demands : the priefls out of charity will 
fdrnlfh a quota, rather than fufFer votaries to depart with their 
money for want of goods to purchafe. The perfon of the Japan 
Eope, or Ecclefiaftical Emperor, is held fo facred, as to make the 
cutting his beard, or his nails, a deadly fin. But abfurd laws are 
jtevCT fleadily executed. The beard and the nails are cut in the 

ight-time, when the Pope is fuppofed to be fleeping ; and what 
is taken away by that operation, is under flood to be ftolen from 
Bim, which is no impeachment upon his Holinefs. 

That the Jews were idolaters when they fojonrxied In the land 
of Gofhen, were it not prefumable from their commerce with the 
Egyptians, would howerer be evident from the hiflory of Mofes, 

otwithflanding their miraculous deliverance from the Egiptian 
king, notwithflanding the daily miracles wrought among them in 
the wildernefs ; fo addided were they to a vifiblc deity, that, du- 
ring even the momentary abfence of Mofes'converfing with God 
on the mount, they fabricated a golden calF^ and worfhipped it 
as their god, '* And the Lord faid unto Mofes^ Go, get thee 
** down : for thy people which thou broiightefV out of the land 
*^ of Egypt, have corrupted themfelves i they liave turned afide 
*' quickly out of the way which I commanded them : they have 
** made them a molten calf^ have woiihipped. it, have farrificcd 

thereunto^ 
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** thereunto, and faid, Thefe be thy gods, O Ifrael, which have 
••brought thee up out of the land of Egypt (^)." The hiftory of- 
the Jews, ftiows how difficult it is to reclaim from idolatry a bru- 
fifh people, addidled to fuperftition, and fettered by inveterate ha- 
bit. What profufion of blood, to bring that ob(tinate and per- 
rerfc people to the true religion ! all in vain. The book of Judgeis,! 
in particular, is full of reiterated relapfes, from their own invi-; 
fible God, to the vifible gods of other nations. And in all proba-' 
bility, their anxious defire for a vifible king, related in the firft' 
book of Samuel, arofe from their being deprived of a vifible god. 
There was a neceffity for prohibiting images {b) ; which would 
have foon been converted into deities vifible : and it was extremely: 
prudent, to fupply the want of a vifible god, with endlefs fhews 
arnd cerenionies j' which accordingly became the capital branch of 
the Jewifli worfhip. 

It appears to me from the whole hiftory of the Jiews, that a^ 
grofs people are not fufceptible but of a grofs religion ; and with- 
out an enlightened underftanding, that it is vain to think of eradi-" 
eating fuperftition and idolatry. And after ail the covenants rpadc 
with .the Jews, after all the chaftifements and all the miracles la- 
vifli'd on them, that they w^re not however reclaimed from the 
moft groveling idolatry, is evident from the two golden calves 
fabricated by Jeroboam, faying, " Behold thy gods, O Ifrael, 
" which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt (^)." The.people' 
alfo of Judali fell back to idol-worftiip under Rehoboam, fon of 
Solomon {d). Jehu, king of the ten tribes, did not tolerate the. 

(«) Exod. xxxii. 7. 
{h) Deuteronomy, xvl. 22. 
{c) I Kings, xii. 28« 
.{/) I Kmgs, xiv. 23* 
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worihip of other, gods (a) ; but: he Gontinued to worfhip the 
two goiden caWes fabricated by Jeroboam ^b). Down to the days 
of King Hezeldahy the Jews worshipped the brazen ferpent eredled 
by Mofes in the wildeniiefs. The Je^s feem indeed to hs^ve beexi 
a very perverfe people : the many promifes and threatenings an- 
ndimced by their prophets,, and the many miracles wrought a- 
mong them, had- no permanott efFedl to reftrain them from ido- 
latry ; and yet, during their captivity in Babylon, feveral of 
thein fubnxitted to be burnt alive, rather than to join in idol* wor- 
fhip (<). Captivity cured them radically of idolatry ; and from 
that period -to this day, they have :Bot been guilty of a fingle re- 
lapfe. Xiphilin, in his abridgement of Dion Caffius, relating their 
war with.Pompey, many centuries after the Babylonifh captivity, 
g^ves the following account of them* ^^ Hieir cuftoros are quite 
^^ di£ferent from thofe of other nations. B^de a peculi^ar manner of 
^^ living, they acknowledge none of the conunon deities : they ac^ 
" knowledge but one, whom they worfhip with great veneration* 
^^ There never was an image in Jenifalem ; becaufe they believe 
** their God to be inviiibje aijd ineffable. They have built him. a 
^^ temple of great fize and beauty, remarkable in the following 
** particular, that it is open above, without any roof." 

There lies no folid objection agaynfl images among an enlighten- 
ed people, when ufed merely to roufe devotion. But as images 
tend to pervert the vulgar, they ought not to be admitted into 
churches : pidtures are lefs liable to be mifapprehended ; and the 
Ethiopians accordingly indulge pictures, tho' . they prohibit fla- 
tues, in their churches. The general council of Frankfort pernut- 

{a) 2 Kings, z. 35* 
{b) 2 Kings, z. 29* 
{c) Daniel, chag. 3. 
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ted the ufe of images in churches ; but ftridtly prohibited any 
worfhip to be addrefled to them. So prone however to idolatry 
are the low and illiterate, that the prohibition loft ground both in 
France and in Germany ; and idol-worfhip becamtf^ again ge- 
neral. 

It is extremely probable, that the fun and moon were early 
held to be deities, and that they were the firft vifible obje6b of 
worfliip. It muft indeed be acknowledged, that of all the dificr- 
ent kinds of idolatry, it is the moft excufable. Upon the fun de- 
pends health, vigour, and cheerfulnefs : during his retirement, 
all- is dark and difconfolate : when he performs his majeftic 
round, to blels his fubjedls, and to beftow fecundity upon every 
animal and vegetable, can a mere favage with-hold gratitude and 
veneration! Hear an old Pagan bard upon that fubje^ " 
** thou who roUcft above, round as the fhield of my fathers ! 
** Whence are thy beams, O fun, thy everlafting light ? Thou 
** comeft forth in thy awful beauty, and the ftars hide their face: 
*' thou moveft alone, for who can be a companion of thy courfe ! 
^^ The oaks of the mountain fall : the mountains decay with 
** years : the ocean ihrinks and grows again : the moon herfelf is 
" loft in heaven : but thou art for ever the fame, rejoicing in the 
** brightnefs of thy courfe. When tempefts darken the world, 
" when thunder rolls, and lightning flies, thou lookeft in thy 
^* beauty from the clouds, and laugheft at the ftorm {a)'' Wor^ 
fhip to the fun as a real deity, was in former times univerfal ; 
and prevails in many countries even at prefent. The American 
favagcs worfliip the fun, as fovereign of the uni verfe, known by the 
name of Ariskoui among the Hurons, and of Agriskoue among the 
Iroquois. They offer him tobacco, which they term /making the 
fun : the chief man in the affembly lights the calumet, and offers 

{a) Onian. 
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it thrice to the rifing fun ; imploring his protection, and recom- 
mending the tribe to his care. The chief proceeds to fmoke ; and 
every one finokes in his turn. This ceremony is performed^ on 
important occafions only : lels matters are referred for their Ma- 
nitou. The Miflifippi people offer to the fun the firft of what they 
take in hunting ; which their commander artfully converts to his 
own ufe. The Apalachites, bordering on Florida, worfhip the 
fun ; but facrifice nothing to him that has life : they hold him to 
be the parent of life, and think that he can take no pleafure in the 
deftrudtion of any living creature : their devotion is exerted in per- 
fumes and fongs. The Mexicans, while a free people, prefented 
to the fun a (hare of their meat and drink. The inhabitants of 
Darien, believe in the fun as their god, and in the moon as his 
wife, paying equal adoration to each. The people of Borneo, 
worfhip the fun and moon as real divinities. The Samoides wor- 
fhip both, bowing to them morning and evening in the Perfian 
manner. 

But if the fim and moon were the firfl objedls of idolatry, 
knowledge and refle<ftion reformed many from the error of hold- 
ing thefe luminaries to be deities. " That original intelligence,'* 
fay the Magians, " who is the firfl principle of all things, difco- 
** vers himfelf to the mind and underftanding only : but he 
" hath placed the fun as his image in the vifible univerfe ; and 
*' the beams of that bright luminary, are but a faint copy of the 
" glory that fhines in the higher heavens." The Perfians, as He- 
rodotus reports, had neither temples, nor altars, nor images : for, 
fays that author, they do not think, like the Greeks, that there 
is any refemblance between gods and men. The Gaures, who to 
this day profefs the ancient religion of Perfia, celebrate divine 
worfhip before the facred fire, and turn with peculiar veneration 
toward the rifing fun, as the reprefentative of God ; but they 
adore neither the fun, nor the facred fire. They are profefled e- 
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nemies to- evcly imag« of the Deity cut with hands : and hence 
the havock made by the ancient Perfians, upon the ftatues and 
temples of the Grecian gods. Such fublimity of thought was a- 
bove the reach of other uninfpired nations, excepting only the 
Hindows and Chinefe. 

I clofe the hiftory of idolatry with a brief recapitulation of the 
outlines. Admitting the fun and moon to have been the firftob^ 
jcds of idolatry, yet as Polytheifm was once univerfal, they make 
only two of the many gods that were every where worihipped. 
We have feen, tliat the facred fire was employed in the worfhip 
of the fun, and that images were employed in the worfihip of o- 
ther deities. Images were originally ufed for the fole purpofe of 
animating devotion : fuch wa,s their ufe in Perfia and Hihdoflan ) 
and fuch was their ufe in every country among phik>(bphers. The 
Emperor Julian, in an epiftie to Theodore concerning the images 
of the gods, fays, " We betieve not that thefe images are gods ; 
** we only ufe them in worfhipping the gods.** In the progrefi 
toward idolatry, the next ftep is, to imagine, that a deity loves 
his image, that he makes it his reiidence, or at lead communi* 
cates fome virtue to it. The laft ftep is, to imagine the image 
itfelf to be a deity ; which gained ground imperceptibly as fta* 
tuary advanced toward perfedlion. It would be incredible that 
men of fenfe fhould ever fuffer themfelves to be imprefled with 
fo wild, a deluiion, were it not the overbearing influence of reli- 
gious fuperftition. Credo quia impojftbile eji^ is applicable to idola- 
try as well as to tranfubftantiation. The worshipping the fun and 
moon as deities, is idolatry in the ftrifteft fenfe. With refpedl to 
images, the firft ftep of the progrcfs is not idolatry : the next is 
mixed idolatry : and the laft is rank idolatry. 

So much upon idolatry. I proceed to what approaches the 
neareft to it, which is worfhip addreflfed to deified mortals. The 
ancient gods were exalted fo little above men, that it was no hard 

talk 
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taik for the imagination to place in heaven, men who had made, 
a figure on earth. The Grecian heaven v^ras entirely peopled with 
fuch men, as well asf that of many other nations. Men are deified 
every day by the Romifh church, under the denomination of faints : 
perfoos are frequently feledled fpr that honour who fcarce defer-^ 
ved a place on earth, and fome who never had a place there. The 
Roman Catholics copy the P^ans, in worfliipping thefe fubordi- 
nate divinities by prayers aftd oblations : and they are well re- 
warded, by being taken under protedlion of thefe faints in quality 
of tutelar dejties. One branch of the office beftow'd on thefe 
faints, is to explain the wants of their votaries to the King of 
heaven, and to fupplicate for them. The mediatorial office pre*- 
yails with refpei^ to earthly potentates, as well as heavenly : be- 
ing ftruck with awe and timidity in approaching thofe exalted a- 
bove us, we naturally take hold of fome intermediate perfon to folicit 
for us. In approaching the Almighty, the mind, finking down into 
humility and profound veneration, (lops fhort, relying upon fome 
friend in heaven to intercede in its behalf. Temples among the 
G)chin-Ghinefe are conftruded with a deep and dark niche, which 
is xhffivfan^umfanSiorum. They hold, that no reprefentation, whe^ 
ther by painting or fculpture, can be made of God, who is invi- 
fible. The niche denotes his incomprehenfibility ; and the good 
men placed by them in heaven, are believed to be their intercef- 
fors at the throne of grace. The prayers of the Chingulefe are 
feldom direded to the fupreme being, but to his vicegerents. In- 
terceffors, at the fame time, contribute to the eafe of their vota- 
ries : a Roman Catholic need not alFume a very high tone in ad- 
dreffing a tutelar faint chofen by himfelf. 

Falfe notions of Providence have prompted groveling mortals 
to put confidence in mediators and intercefibrs of a Hill lower 
clafs, viz. living mortals, who by idle auflerities have Acquired 
a reputation for hcilinefs. Take, the following inftance, the ftrong- 

eft 
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eft of the kind that can be figured. Louis XI. of France, fenfible 
of the approach of death, fent for a hermit of Calabria, named 
Francifco Martarillo ; and throwing himfelf at the hermit's feet in 
a flood of tears, entreated him to intercede with God, that his 
life might be prolonged ; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar, fays 
Voltaire, could alter the courfe of Providence, by preferving a weak 
and perverfe foul in a worn-out body. 

Having difcufTed the perfons that are the objedls of worfhip^ 
the next ftep in order is, to take under view the forms and cere- 
monies employed in religious worfhip. Forms are neceflary where- 
ever a number of perfons join in one operation : they are eflential 
in an army, and little lefs eflential at public worfhip. The u£c of 
ceremonies is to excite devotion : but to preferve a jufl medium, 
requires great delicacy of tafte ; for tho' ceremonies are necefl[ary 
at public worfliip to prevent languor, yet fuperfluity of ceremo- 
nies quenches devotion, by occupying the mind too much upon 
externals. The Roman-Catholic worfhip is crowded with cere- 
monies : it refembles the Italian opera, which is all found, and no 
fentiment. The Prefby terian form of worfhip is too naked : it is 
proper for philofophers more than for the populace. This is funda- 
mentally the caufe of the numerous feceflions from the church of 
Scotland that have made a figure of late : people diflike the eila- 
bliflied forms, when they find lefs comfort in public worfliip than 
is expe<5led ; and without being fenfible of the real caufe, they 
chufe paftors for themfclves, who fupply the want of ceremo- 
nies by loud fpeaking, with much external fervor and devotion. 

The frequent ablutions oi wafhings among the Mahometans 
and others, as adls of devotion, fhow the influence that the flight- 
eft refemblances have on the ignorant. Becaufe purification^ in 
fevcral languages, is a term applicable to the mind as well as to 
the body, fhallow thinkers, mifled by the double meaning, ima-» 
ginc that the mind, like the body, is purified by water. 

The 
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The fecfl of Ali ufe the Alcoran tranflated into the Perfian lan- 
guage, which is their native tongue. The fedl of Omar efteem this 
to be a grofs impiety ; being perfuaded, that the Alcoran was 
written in Arabic, by the Angel Gabriel, at the command of God 
himfelf. The Roman Catholics are not then the only people who 
profefs to fpeak nonfenfe to God Almighty ; or, which is the fame, 
who profefs to pray in an unknown tongue. 

At meals, the ancients poured out fome wine as a libation to 
the gods : Chriftians pronounce a fliort prayer, termed a grace. 

The grofs notion of Deity entertained by the ancients, is ex- 
emplified in their worfhipping and facrificing on high places ; in 
•order, as they thought, to be more within fight. Jupiter in Ho- 
mer praifes Hedlor for facrificing to him frequently upon the top 
of Ida ; and Strabo obferves, that the Perfians, who ufed neither 
images nor altars, facrificed to the gods in high places. Balak 
•carried Balaam the prophet to the top of Pifgah, and other moun- 
tains, to facrifice there, and to curfe Ifirael. The votaries of Baal 
always worfliipped in high places. Even the fage Tacitus was in- 
fedled with that abfurdity. Speaking of certain high mountains 
where the gods were worfhipped, he, exprefles himfelf thus : 
Maxime ctslo appropinqiiare^ precefquc mortalium a Deo nufquam pro^ 
pins atuiiri *. 

Ceremonies that tend to unhinge morality, belong more pro- 
perly to the following fedtion, treating of the connecSlion between 
religion and morality. 

It is now full time to take under confideration an objedlion to 
the fenfe of Deity hinted above, arguing from the grofs concep- 
tions of deity among many nations, that this fenfe cannot be in- 
nate. The objedlion is not indeed dated in the following paflage, 

• " As approaching nearer to heaven, the prayers of mortak arc there more 
^* diftiuftly heard.'' 

borrowed 
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borrowed from a juftly-celebrated author ; but as it may be xm- 
pliedy the pailage fliall be fairly tranfcribed. " The umyerfai 
" propenfity to believe invifible intelligent power, being a gene^ 
" ral attendant on human nature, if not an original inftin<St, may 
" be confidered as a kind of (lamp which the Deity has fet upon 
•* his work; and nothing furely can more dignify mankind^ 
*• than to be the only earthly being who bears the (lamp or image 
** of the univerfal Creator. But confult this image as it common- 
ly is in popular religions : how is the Deity disfigured ! what 
caprice, abfurdity, and immorality, are attributed tahim (n)!*' 
A fatisfadlory anfwer to the objedlion implied in this paflage^ 
•will occur, upon recolledling the progrefs of men and nationt 
from infancy to maturity. Our external fenfes, neceflary for 
Telf-prefervation, foon arrive at perfedlion : the more refined fenies 
t)f propriety, of right and wrong, of Deity, of being accountable 
creatures, and many others of the fame kind, are of flower 
growth : the fenfe of right and wrong in particular, and the ien& 
of Deity, feldom reach perfedion, but by good educadoA and 
much fludy. If fuch be the cafe among enlightened nations^ 
what is to be cxpedled from favages who arc in the loweft flage 
of underftanding ? To a favage of New Holland, whofe fenfe of 
deity is extremely obfcure, one may talk without end of a being 
who created the world, and who governs it by wife laws j but in 
vain ; for the favage will be never the wifer. The fame favage hath 
alfo a glimmering of the moral fenfe, as all men have ; and yet in 
vain will you difcourfe to him of approbation and difapprobation^ 
of merit and demerit: of thefe terms he has no clear conception. 
Hence the endlefs aberrations of rude and barbarous nations^ 
from pure religion as well as frojn pure morality. Of the latter 
there are many inilances coUedted in the preceding trad ; and of 

{a) Natural Hifiory of ReligioUi 
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the former, inftances ftill more plentiful in tlie prefcnt tradl. 
The fenfe of deity in dark times has indeed been ftrangely diftort- 
ed by certain biafles and paflions that enflave the rude and illite- 
rate : but thefe yield gradually to the rational faculty as it ripens, 
and at laft leave religion free to found philofophy. . Then it is 
that men, liftening to the innate fenfe of deity purified from eve- 
ry bias, acquire a clear convidlion of one fupreme Deity who 
made and governs the world. 

The foregoing objedlion then, impartially confidered, weighs 
not againfl the fenfe of deity more than againfl the moral fenfe. 
If it have weight, it refolves into a complaint againfl Providence 
for the weaknefs of the fenfe of deity in rude and illiterate nations. 
If fuch complaint be folidly founded, it pierces extremely deep : 
why have not all nations, even in their nafcent flate, the fenfe of 
deity, and the moral fenfe, in purity and perfedlion ? why do 
they not poffefs all the arts of life without neceffity of culture or 
experience ? why are we bom poor and helplefs infants, inflead 
of being produced complete in every member, internal and ex- 
ternal, as Adam and Eve were ? The plan of Providence is far a- 
bove the reach of our weak eriticifms. I fhall only obferve, that 
as, with refpe<ft to individuals, there is a progrefs from infancy to 
maturity ; fo there is a fimilar progrefs in every nation^ from its 
iavage ftate to its maturity in arts and fciences. A child that has 
jufl conceptions of the Deity and of his attributes, would be a 
great miracle ; and would not fuch knowledge in a favage be e- 
qually fo ? Nor can I difcover what benefit a child or a favage 
could reap from fuch knowledge ; provided it remained a child or 
a favage in every other refpedl. The genuine fruits of religion, are 
gratitude to the Author of our being, veneration to him as the 
fupreme being, abfolute refignation to the eflablifhed laws of his 
providence, and .chearful performance of every duty : but a child 
has not the ijigheft idea of gratitude nor of veneration, and very 
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little of moral duties ; and a favage, with refpcA to thefc, is not 
much fuperior to a child. The formation and govcnimcnt of the 
world, as far as wd know, are excellent : we have great reafon to 
prefume the fame with refpedl to what we do not know ; and eve- 
ry good man will reft fatisfied with the following refledlion, That 
we would have been men from the hour of our birth, complete 
in every part, had it been conformable to the fyftem of unerring 
Providence. 



SECT. II. 

Morality amfidend as a branch of duty to our Maker^ 



TLJ Aving travelled long on a rough road, not a Kttle fatiguing^ 
the agreeable part lies before us ; which is, to treat of mora-- 
lity as a branch of religion. It was that fiibjedl which induced 
me to undertake the hiftory of natural religion ; a fubjedt that 
will afford falutary inftrudlidn, and will inipire true piety, if in- 
ftrudlion can produce that effed. 

Bayle ftarts a queftion. Whether a people may not be happy in 
fociety, and be qualified for good government, upon principles 
of morality fingly, v^ithout any fcnfe of reUgion. The queftion 
is ingenious, and may give opportunity for fubtile reafoning ; but 
it is ufelefs, becaufe the fad fuppofed cannot happen. The prin- 
ciples of morality and of religion are equally rooted in our na- 
ture : they are indeed weak in children and in favages ; but they 
grow up together, and advance toward maturity with equal fteps. 

Where- 
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Where-evcr the moral fenfe is in perfedion, a fenfe of religion 
cannot be wanting ; and if a man who has no fenfe of religion, 
live decently in fociety, he is more indebted for his condud to 
good temper than to found morals. 

We have the authority of the Prophet Micah, formerly quoted, 
for holding, that religion, or,^ in other words, our duty to God, 
coi^fts in doing juftice, in loving mercy, and in walking hum- 
bly with him. 1 he lad is the foundation of religious worfhip, 
difcufled in the foregoing fedlion : the two former belong to the 
prefent head; And if we have gratitude to our Maker and Bene- 
fadlor, if we owe implicit obedience to his will as our rightful fo- 
rereign, we ought not to feparate the worfhip we owe to him, 
from juftice and benevolence to our fellow-creatures ; for to be 
unjuft to them, to be cruel or hard-hearted, is a tranigrefllon 
of his will, no lefs grofe than a total negle^ of religious wor- 
fhip. " Matter, wtich is the great comm»idment in tiie law ? 
Jefus faid unto him. Thou flialt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy foul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the firft and great commandment. And the *fecond is like 
unto it. Thou flialt love thy neighbour as thyfelf. On thefe 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets (^)." 
Then fliall the King fay unto them on his right hand,'>Come, 
ye blefTed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you. 
For I was hungry, and ye gave me meat: I was thirfty, and ye 
gave me drink : I was a ftranger, and ye took me in : naked, 
and ye cloathed me : fick, and ye vifited me : in prifon, and 
ye came unto me. Then fliall the righteous anfwer, faying, 
Lord, when faw we thee hungry, and fed thee ? or thirfty, 
and gave thee drink ? When faw we thee a ftranger,. and took 
^ thee in ? or naked, and cloathed thee ? When faw we thee 

(^) Matthew, zxiL 36. 
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** lick, or in prifon, and came unto thee ? And the King fhall 
" anfwer, Verily 1 fay unto you, in as much as ye have done it 
" unto one of the leaft of thefe my brethren, ye have done it un- 
" to me (^)." '* Pure religion and undefiled before God, is this, 
*' To vifit the fathcrlefs and widow in their afilidlion ; and to keep 
** himfelf unfpotted from the world (^)." " Hollias et vicSlimas 
*' Domino oflFeram quas in ufum mei protulit, ut rejiciam ei fuum 
munus ? Ingratum eft; cum fit litabilis hoftia bonus animus^ 
et pura mens, et fincera confcientia. Igitur qui innocendam co- 
lit. Domino, fupplicat ; qui juftitiam, Deo libat ; qui fraudi- 
bus abftinet, propitiat Deum ; qui hominem periculo fubripit, 
optimam vidimam caedit. Haec noftra facrificia, hsec Dei facra 
funt. Sic apud noSv religiofior eft ille, qui juftior * (c)." The 
laws of Zaleucus, lawgiver to the Locrians, who lived before the 
days of Pythagoras, are introduced with the following preamble. 
** No man can queftion the exiftence of Deity who obferves the 
** order and harmony of the ujiiverfe, which cannot be the pro- 
'' dudion of chance. Men ought to bridle their paflions, and to 
*' guard againft every vice. God is pleafed with no facrifice but 
" a fincere heart j and differs widely from mortals, whofe delight 
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♦ ** Shall I offer to God' for a facrifiicc thoft creatures which his bounty has 
•♦ given me for my ufe ? It were ingratitude to throw back the gift upon the gi-. 
" ver. The moft acceptable facrifice is an upright mind, an untainted confciencc, 
" and an honeft heart. The aftions of the innocent afcend to God. in prayer ; 
** the obfervance of juftice is more grateful than incenfcj the man who is fincere 
«« in his dealings, fecures the favour of his Creator ; and the delivery of a fellow- 
" creature from danger or deftruAion, is dearer In the eyes of the Almighty than; 
«* the facrifice of blood.** 

(a) Matthew, xxv. 34, 

(b) James, i. 27. 

(c) Minucius Foedix*. 
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are fplendid ceremonies and rich offerings. Let juftice. there- 
fore be fludied ; for by that only can a man be acceptable to 
the Deity. Let thofe who are tempted to do ill, have always 
before their eyes, the fevere judgements of the gods againft 
" wicked men. Let them always keep in view the hour of death, 
" that fatal hour which is attended with bitter remorfe for tranf- 
" greffing the rules of juftice. If a bad difpofition incline you 
" to vice, pray to Heaven at the foot of the altai', to mend your 
" heart." 

Morality is thus included in religion. Some nations, however, 
leave not this propofition to reafoning or corivi<5lion, but ingrofs 
many moral duties in their reUgious creed. In the 67th chapter of 
the Sadder, a lie is declared to be a great fin, and is difcharged 
even where it tends to bring about good. So much purer is the 
morality of the ancient Perfians than of the prefent Jefuits. The 
religion of the people of Pegu, incmlcates charity, forbids to kill, 
to fteal, or to injure others. Attend to the confequence : that 
people, fierce originally, have become humane and compaflionate. 
In a facred book of the ancient Perfians, it is written, " If you 
" incline to be a laint, give good education to your children ; 
" for their virtuous adlions will be imputed to 'you." The people 
of Japan pay great refpedV to their parents ; it being an article in 
their creed. That thofe who fail in duty to their parents, will be 
punifhed by the gods. In thefe two inftances, religion tends 
greatly to connedl parents and children in the moft intimate tie 
of cordial afibdlion. The reverence the Chinefe have for tlieir 
anceftors, and the ceremonies performed annually at their tombs, 
tend to keep them at home, and prevent their wandering into fo- 
reign countries. 

Superftitious rites in fome religions, are fuccefsfully. employed 
to enforce certain moral duties. The Romans * commonly made 
their folenm covenants in the capitol, before the ftatue of Jupi- 
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ter ; by which folcmnity he was underftood to guarantee the co- 
venant^ ready to pour out vengeance upon the tranfgreflbr. The 
Burates, a people in Grand Tartary, have a cuftom, which is, to 
demand an oath upon a mountain, held to be facred. They arc 
firmly perfuaded, that the perfon who fwears a falfehood, will not 
come down alive. The EiTenes, a Jewifli fed, bound themfelves 
by a folemn oath, to fliun unlawful gain, to be faithful to their 
promifes, not to lie, and never to harm any one. In Cochin-China, 
the fouls of thofe who have been eminent for arts or arms, are 
worlhipped. Their ftatues are placed in the temples ; and the 
fize of a flatue is proportioned to the merit of the perfon repre- 
fented. If that cuflom be executed with candor, there cannot be 
a nobler incitement to public fpirit. The Egyptians did not 
reach the thought of honouring virtue after death ; but they dis- 
honoured vice, by prohibiting it from the Elyfian fields. 

The falutary influence of religion on morality, is not confined 
to pure religion, whether by its connedlion with morality in ge- 
neral, or by inculcating particular moral duties. There are maiiy 
religious dodlrines, doubtful or perhaps erroneous, that contribute 
alfo to enforce morality. Some followers of Confucius afcribe 
immortality to the fouls only of the juft j and believe that the 
fouls of the wicked perifh with their bodies. In the fecond chap- 
ter of the Sadder, it is written, that a man whofe good works are 
more numerous than his fins, will go to paradife ; otherwife that 
he will be thruft into hell, there to remain for ever. It adds, 
that a bridge eredled over the great abyfs where hell is fituated, 
leads from this earth to paradife ; that upon the bridge there 
flands an angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of the paflen- 
gers ; that the paflenger whofe good works are found light in 
the balance, is thrown over the bridge into hell ; but that the paf- 
fenger whofe good works preponderate, proceeds in his journey to 
paradife, where there is a glorious city, gardens, rivers, and beau- 
tiful 
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tiful virgins, whofe looks are a perpetual feaft, but who muft 
not be enjoy'd. In the fourth chapter of the Sadder, good works 
are zealoufly recommended in the following parable. Zeradufht^ 
or Zoroafter, being in company with God, faw a man in hell 
who wanted his right foot. " Oh my Creator," faid Zoroafter, 
who is that man who wants the right foot ? God anfwered^ 
He was the king of thirty-three cities, reigned many years, 
but never did any good, except once, when, feeing a flieep ty'd 
*' where it could not reach its food, he with his right foot pufhed 
" the food to it j upon which account, that foot was faved from 
" hell." In Japan, thofe of the Sinto religion believe, that the, -a V''-'^ '- 
fouls of good men are tranflated to a place of happinefs, next to ^^ fj^ j.fi ^//^ • 
the habitation of their gods. But they admit no place of torment: v/ 7 // y 
nor nave they any notion of a devil, but what animates the fox, / 'jt 

a very mifchievous animal in that country. What then becomes *'^^^^rf^/' 
of the fouls of ill men ? Being denied entrance into hesTven, they ^^'^"^T ^^^ /'i^/; 
wander about to expiate their fins. Thofe of the Bubfdo religion T 7 "^'^^ . -^ ' / 
believe, that in the other world, there is a place of mifery as well 
as of happinefs. Of the latter, there are different degrees, for dif- 
ferent degrees of virtue ; and yet, far from envying the happier 
lot of others, every inhabitant is perfeAly fatisiied with his own. 
There are alfo different degrees of mifery ; for juftice requires, (hat 
every man be punifhed according to the nature and number of 
his fins. Jemma is the fevere judge of the wicked : their vices 
appear to him in all their horror, by meanjs of a mirror, named 
the mirror of knoivkdge. When fouls have expiated their fins, after 
iuffering long in the prifon of darknefs, they are fent back into 
the world, to animate ferpents, toads, and fuch vile animals as 
refembled them in their former exiftence. Trom thefe they pafs 
into the bodies of more innocent animals ; and at laft are again 
fuffered to enter human bodies ; after the diflblution of which, 
they run the fame courfe of happinefs or mifery as at firft. The 

people 
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people of Benin, in Africa, believe a man's fliadow to be a real 
being, that gives tellimony after death for or againft him ; and 
that he accordingly is made happy or miferable in another world. 
A religious belief in ancient Greece, that the fouls of thofe who 
are left above ground without rites, have not accefs to Elyfium, 
tended to promote humanity ; for thofe who are careful of the 
dead, will not be altogether indifferent about the living. 

Immenfe are the bleffings that men in fociety reap, from the 
union of pure religion with found morality : but however im- 
menfe, I boldly afErm, that they fcarce counterbalance the 
manifold evils that fociety has fuffered from impure religion, 
indulging and even encouraging grofs immoralities. A few 
of the moft glaring inftances fhall be feleded. . The firft I fhall 
mention is, the holding religion to confift in the beUef of 
points purely fpeculative, fuch as have no relation to good 
works. The natural effedl of that dodlrine is, to divorce reli- 
gion from morality, in manifeft contradidlion to the will of God. 
What avails it, for example, to the glory of God, or to the hap- 
pinefs of mankind, whether the conception of the Virgin Mary 
was maculate or immaculate ? The following few inftances, ta- 
ken out of a large heap, are controverfies of that kind, which mi- 
ferably afflidled the Chriftian church for ages, and engendered 
the bittereft enmity, raging with deftrudlion and Daughter among 
brethren of the fame religion. In the fifth century, it was the em- 
ployment of more than one general council, to determine, whe- 
ther the mother of God^ or the mother of Chri/l^ is the proper epi- 
thet of the Virgin Mary. In the fixth century, a bitter contro- 
verfy arofe, whether Chrift's body was corruptible. In the feventh 
centuiy, Chriftians were divided about the volition of Chrift, 
whether he had one or two Wills, and how his Will operated, in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, the Greek and Latin churches di- 
^aded about the Holy Ghoft, whether he proceeded from the F;a- 
a^px »nd Son, or only from the Father. In the eleventh century, 

there 
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there arofe a warm conteft between the Greek and Latin churches, 
, about ufing unleavened bread in the eucharift. In the fourteenth 
century, it was controverted between Pope John XXII. and the 
divines of his time, whether fouls in their intermediate ftate fee 
God, or only the human nature of Chrift. Francifcans have fuf- 
fered death in multitudes about the form of their hood. It was 
difputed between the Dominicans and Francifcans, whether Chrift 
had any property. The Pope pronounced the negative propofition 
to be a peftilential and blafphemous dodlrine, fubverfive of Catho- 
lic faith. Many councils were held at Conftantinople, to deter- 
mine what fort of light it was that the difciples faw on Mount 
Tabor : it was folemnly pronounced, to be the eternal light with 
which God is encircled ; and which may be termed his energy or 
operation, but is diftindl from his nature and eflence. A heap of 
propofitions in the creed of St Athanafius, as far as intelligible, 
are merely fpeculative, fuch as may be adopted or rqe<5led, with- 
out the lead danger to religion, or to morality ; and yet we arc 
commanded to believe every one of them, under the pain of eter- 
nal damnation. An endlefs number of fuch propofitions, adopted 
by the Romifh church, clearly evince, that Chriftianity was in 
that church held to confift entirely in belief, without any regard 
tq good works *. Whether the Alcoran was eternal, or whether 
it was created, is a difpute that has occafioned much effufion of 
Mahometan blood. The Calif Mamoun, with many do<flors, held 
it to have been created ; but the greater number infifted, that being 
the word of God, it muft like him be eternal. This opinion is em- 
braced by the prefent Mahometants, who hold all who deny it to 
ht infidels. There is among men great uniformity of opinion in 

• The great weight that was laid upon orthodoxy, appears from a triumphal 
arch erefted over the tomb of Charlemagne, upon which was the following infcrip- 
cion : ** Here lies the body of Charles, a great and orthodox cmpcron" 
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matters of importance. Religious differences are generally about 
trifles, where liberty ought to be indulged without referve {a) ; 
and yet upon thefe trifles are founded the bittereft enmities. It 
ought therefore to be a fundamental law in every chiirch, to ab- 
flain from loading its cfeed with articles that are not efl^ntial ; for 
fuch articles tend to eradicate brotherly love, and to convert into 
bitter enemies, men who are fundamentally of the fame faith. 

In the next place ihall be mentioned, certain articles of faidi 
that tend to fap the very foundation of one or other moral duty. 
What, for example, can more effedhially promote cruelty, than 
the creed of tlie Idaans, a people in. the ifland of Borneo, That 
every perfon they put to death riiuft attend them as a flave in the 
other world ? This belief makes them prone to war, and occafioos 
aflaflinations without end. According to the creed of the favages 
in Canada, the killing and burning enemies are what chiefly en- 
title tliem to be happy in another world ; and that he who de- 
ftroys the greateft number, will be the mod happy. At the fame 
time, they have no notion of greater happinefs there, than plenty 
of game, great abundance of all things without labour, and full 
gratification of every fenfual appetite. The Scandinavians had no 
notion of greater blifs in another world, than to drink beer out 
of the fkuU of an enemy, in the hall of Woden^ their tutelar de- 
ity : can hatred and revenge in this world be more honourably 
rewarded ? The doiSlrine of tutelar deities is equally produdlivc 
of hatred and revenge : relying on a fuperior power who efpoui^ 
all my quarrels, 1 put no bounds to my refentment,^ and every 
moral duty in oppofition is trampled under foot. The following 
creed of the inhabitants of the Marian or Ladrone iflands, is a 
great encouragement to cowardice. Heaven, according to that 
creed, is a region under the earth, filled with cocoa-trees, fugar- 

{a) Elements of Cmic!fm> vol. 2. p. 493. edit. j,. 
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canes, and variety of other delicious frujts. Hell is a vaft furnace, 
conftantly red hot. Their condition in the other world depends 
hot on good or bad adions, but on the manner of their death. 
Thofe who die a natural death, go ftraight to heaven : they may 
fin freely, if they can but fecure their perfons againft violence. 
But war and bloodfhed are their averfion, becaufe thofe who fuf- 
. fer a violent death go ftraight to hell. In many ancient nations, 
^ goddefs was worflupp^d, whofe province it was to promote a- 
nimal love without regard to matrimony. That goddefs was in 
Greece termed Aphrodite^ in Rome Venus^ and in Babylon Mylitta. 
To her was facrificed, in fome countries, the virginity of young 
women j which, it was believed, did fecure their chaftity for e- 
ver after. Juftin mentions a cuftom in the ifland of Cyprus, of 
fending young women at ftated times to the fea-fhorej where 
they proftituted themfdves as a tribute to Ventjs, that they might 
be chafte the reft of their lives. His words are, ** Pro reliqua 
*' pudicitiae libamenta Veneri foluturas [a)r In other nations, a 
fmall number only were proftituted, in order to fecure to the re- 
mainder, a chafte and regular life. This explains a cuftom among 
the Babylonians, which, far from being thought a religious a(ft, 
is hpld as a proof of abandoned debauchery. The cuftom was. 
That every woman once in' her life fhould proftitute herfelf in the 
temple of the goddefs Mylitta. Herodotus reports, that thereby 
they became proof againft all temptation. And ^lian obferves 
the fame of the Lydian ladies. Credat Judcus Apclla. Margaret 
Poretta, who in the fourteenth century made a figure among the 
Beguines, preached a dodrine not a litde favourable to inconti- 
nence. She undertook to demonfbate, ** That the foul, when 
1* abforbed in the love of God, is free from the rcftraint of law, 
** and may freely gratify every natural appetite, without contradl-? 

(«) Lib. 1 8. cap. 5. 
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" ing guilt ;'* a cordial do6lrine for a lady of pleafilre. That 
crazy perfon, inftead of being laugh'd at, was burnt alive at Pa- 
ris. In the fifteenth century, a fedl termed brethren and Jijlers of 
the free fpirit^ held. That modefty is a mark of inhering corrup- 
tion ; and that thofe only are perfect, who can behold naked- 
nefs without emotion. Thefe fanatics appeared at public wor-- 
fhip, without the leaft covering. Many tenets profefled by the 
Jefuits, open a door to every immorality. " Perfbns truly wicked,. 
*' and void of the love of God, may expeft eternal life in heaven y 
" provided only they be impfrefled with fear of divine anger, antf 
" avoid heinous crimes through the dread of fixture punifhment.^ 
Again, ** Perfons may tranfgrefs with fafety, who have a probable 
reafon for tranfgrefling, {uch as any plaufiblfe argument. A 
judge, for example, may decide for the leaft probable fide of ar 
queftion^ and even againft hfe own opinion, provided he be 
fupported by any tolerable authority.^ Again, ** Adiohs in- 
trinfically evil, and contrary to divine law, may however be in- 
*' nocently performed, by thofe who can jom, even ideally, a good 
end to the performance. For example, an ecclcfiaftic may fafe- 
ly commit fimony, by purchafing a benefice, if to the tmlaw^ 
" ful ad^, he join the innocent purpofc of procuring to himfelf 
^* a fubfiftence. A man who runs another through the body for 
" a flight aflfront, renders the a(5lion lawful, if his motive be ho- 
" nour, not reyenge.^' A famous Jefuit taught, that a young 
man may wifli the death of his father, and even rejoice at his. 
death, provided the wifli proceed, not from, hatred, but front 
fondnefs of his father's eftate. And another Jefhit has had the 
efirontery to maintain, that a monk may lawfully affaffinate a ca- 
lumniator, who thrpatens to charge his order with fcandalous prac- 
tices. 

A dodlrine that ftrikes at the root of every moral duty,, aa well 
as of religion itfelf, is,^ That God will accept a compofition for 
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fin ; a dodlrine that prevailed unlverfally during the days of ig- 
norance. Cooipofitions for crimes were countenanced by law in 
every country {a) ; and men, prone to indulge their paflions, flat- 
ter d themfelves, that they might compound witli God for finning 
againft him, as with their neighbours for injuring them. Thofe 
who have ho notion of any motive but intereft, naturally think it 
to be equally powerful with the Deity. An opinion prevailed u- 
univerfally in the Chriftian church, from the eighth century 
down to the Reformation, that liberal donations to God, to a 
faint, to the church, would procure pardon even for the grofleft 
fins. During that period, the building churches and monafteries 
was in high vogue, This abfurd or rather impious dodlrine, pro- 
ved a plentiful harveft of wealth to the clergy ; for the great and 
opulent, who are commonly the boldeft finners, have the greateft 
ability to compound for their fins. There needs nothing but fuch 
an opinion, to annihilate every duty, whether moral or religious ;. 
for what wicked man will think either of reftitution or of refor- 
mation, who can purchafe a pardon from Heaven with fo little 
trouble ? Louis XI. of France was remarkably fuperftitious, even 
in a fuperftitious age. To ingratiate himfelf "with the Virgin 
Mary, he furrendered to her the county of Boulogne with great 
folemnity. Voltaire remarks, that godlinefs confifts, not in ma- 
king the Virgin a Countefs, but in abftaining from fin. Compo- 
fition for fins is a dodlrine of the church of Rome, boldly profefl^ 
ed without difguife. A book of rates, publifhed by authority of 
the Pope, contains ftated prices for abfolutions, not excepting the 
moft heinous fins that men are capable to commit.. So true is the 
obfervation of iEneas Silvius, afterward Pope Paul II. " ISIihil eft 
" quod abfque argento Romana curia det : ipfa manuum impofitio, 
*' et Spiritus Sandi dona, venduntur j nee peccatorum venia rxifi; 

^) HiftoFical Law-tra^y traA u. 
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** nummatis impenditur *." Of all the immoral atonements for 
fin, human facrifices are the mod brutal ; deviating no lefs from 
the purity of religion, than from the fundamental principles of 
morality. They wore out of ufe as kindly affedlions prevailed ; 
and will never again be reftorcd, unlefs we fall back to the lavage 
manners of our forefathers, Compofition for crimes, once uni- 
verfal, is now baniflied from every enlightened nation. Comp6- 
fition for fins, was once equally univerfal ; and 1 wifti it could be 
faid, that there are now no remains of that poifbaous opinion a- 
mong Chriftians : the practice of the church c^ Rome will not 
permit it to be faid. Were men deeply convinced, as they ought 
to be, that fincere repentance and reformation of manners are the 
only means for obtaining pardon, they would never dream of 
making bargains with the Almighty, and of compounding witb 
him for their fins. 

In the praAice of religion, the laying too great weight on 
forms, ceremonies, and other external arbitrary a^, has an un- 
happy tendency on morality. That error has infedled every reli- 
gion. The Sadder, the Bible of the Gaures, prohibits calumny 
and detradlion, lying, dealing, adultery, and fornication. It 
however enervates morality and religion, by placing many trifling 
adts on a level with the moft important duties. It enjoins the de- 
ftrudlion of five kinds of reptiles, frogs, mice, ants, ferpents; 
and flies that fting. It teaches, that to walk barefoot profanes the 
ground. Great regard for water is cnjoin'd : it muft not be ufed 
during the night ; and when fet upon the fire, a third part of the 
pot muft be empty, to prevent boiling over. The bramins have 
wofully degenerated from their original inflitutions, thinking at 

* ** There is nothing to be obtained from the court of Rome, but by' the force 
^< of money : even the ceremony of confecration, and the gifts of the Holy Ghoft, 
<' are fold ; and the remiOion of fins is beflowed only on thofe who can pay for 
«» it.** 
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prefent, that religion confifts in forms and ceremonies. As foon 
as an infant is born, the word Oum muft be pronounced over it j 
otherwife^ it will be eternally mifer able ^ its tongue muft be rub- 
bed with confecrated meal : the third day of the moon, it muft 
be carried into open air, with its head to the north. The inha- 
bitants of Formofa believe in hell ; but it is only for punifhing 
thofc who fail to go naked in certain feafons, or who wear cotton 
inftead of lilk. Iri the time of Ghenhizcan, it was held in Tarta- 
ry a mortal fin, to put a knife into the fire, to whip a horfe with 
his bridle, or ta break one bone with another ; and yet thefe 
pious* Tartars held treachery, robbery, murder, to be no fins. 
A fadion in ^gina, a Greek commonwealth, treacheroufly aflaf- 
finated feven hundred of their fellow-citizens.^ They cut off the 
hands of a miferable fugitive, who had laid hold of the altar for 
proteAion, in order to murder him without the precindls of the 
temple. Their treacherous aflafilnations made no imprefiipn : but 
tho* they refrained from murder in the temple, yet by profaning 
it with blood, fays Herodotus, they offended the gods, and con- 
traded inexpiable guilt. Would one believe, that a tribunal 
was eftablifhed by Charlemagne more horrible than the inquifition 
itfelf ? It was eftabliftied in Weftphalia, to punifti widi death e- 
very Saxon who cat meat in lent. The fame law was eftabliftied 
in Flanders and in French-county, the beginning of the feven- 
teenth century. 

Liften to a celebrated writer upon that poifonous conceit. " It 
is certain, that in every religion, however fublime, many of 
tlie votaries, perhaps the greateft number, will ftill feek the di- 
vine favour, not by virtue and good morals, which alone caa 
be acceptable to a perfe(5l being, but either by frivolous obfer- 
vances, by intemperate zeal, by rapturous ecftafies, or by the 
** belief of myfterious and abfurd opinions. When the old Ro- 
mans were attacked with a peftilence, they never afcribed their 
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fufFerings to their vices, or dreamed of repentance and amend- 
ment. They never tliought that they were the general robbers 
of the world, whofe ambition and avarice made defolate the 
earth, and reduced opulent nations to want and beggary. They 
only created a didlator in order to drive a nail into a door ; and 
by that means they thought that they had fufficiently appealed 
their incenfed deity {a)'' Thus, gradually, the eflentials of 
religion wear out of mind, by the attention given to forms and 
ceremonies : thefe intercept and exhauft the whole flock of de- 
votion, which ought to be referved for the higher exercifes of reli- 
gion. The ncgledl or tranfgreflion of mfere pundilios, are puniih- 
cd as heinous fins ; while fins really heinous are fuffered to pals 
with impunity. The Jews exalted the keeping their fabbath holy, 
above every other duty ; and it was the general belief, that the 
ftridl obfervance of that day was alone fufficient to atone for every 
fin. The command of refting that day, was taken fo literally, 
that they would not on that day defend themfelves even againft an 
affaflin. Ptolomy, fon of Lagus, entered Jerufalem on the Jewifh 
fabbath, in a boftile manner without refiftance. Nor did experience 
open the eyes of that foolifh people. Xiphilin, relating the fiegc 
of Jerufalem by Pompey, fays, that if the Jews had not refted 
on the fabbath, Pompey would not have been fuccefsful. Every 
Saturday he renewed his batteries ; and having on that day made 
a breach, he marched into the town without oppofition. One 
cannot help fmiling at an Amfterdam Jew, who had no check of 
confcience, for breaking open a houfe, and carrying off money ; 
and yet being ftopped in his flight by the fabbath before he got 
out of the territory, he moft pioufly refted, till he was apprehend- , 
ed, and led to the gallows. Nor are the Jews to this day cured 
of that frenzy. In fome late accounts from Conftantinople, a fire 

{a) Natural Hiftory of Religion, by David Humc> Efquirc. 
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broke out in a Jew's houfe on Saturday : rather than profane 
the fabbath, he fuffered the flames to fpread, which occafioned the 
deftrudion of five hundred houfes *. We laugh at the Jews, and 
we have reafon ; and yet there are many well-meaning Proteflants, 
who lay the whole of religion upon pundlual attendance at public 
worfliip. Are the Roman Catholics lefs fuperftitious with refpedl 
to the place of worfhip, than the Jews are with refpedl to the day 
of worfhip? In the year 1670, fome Arabians, watching an op- 
portunity, got into the town of Dieu when the gates were opened 
in the momingv They might cafily have been expelled by the 
canon of the citadel ; but the Portuguefe governor was obliged to 
look on without firing a gun, being threatened with excommuni- 
cation, if the lead mifchief fhould be done to any of the churches. 
The only dodrines inculcated from the Romifh pulpit down to the 
Reformation, were the authority of holy mother church; the merit 
of the faints, and their credit in the comt of heaven j the dignity, 
glory, and love of the blefled Virgin; the efficacy of relics ; the 
intolerable fire of purgatory .; and the vaft importance of indul- 
gences. • Relying on fuch pious ac5b for obtaining remiffion of 
fins, all orders of men ruflied headlong into vice f ; nor was there 

a 



* << And there was a woman which had a fpirit of infirmity eighteen years, and 
<< was bowed together. And Jefus laid his hands on her : and immediately {he 
^ was made ftraight, and glorified God. And the ruler of the fynagogue with 
•* indignation faid unto the people, There are fix days in which men ought to 
<* work : in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the fabbath-day. The 
<^ Lord then faid, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the fabbath loofe 
^ his ox or his afs from the ftall, and lead him away to watering ? and ought not 
<< this woman, whom Satan hath bound, be loofed from this bond on the fabbarh- 
^* day ?" Lvke, xiii. 1 1 • ' 

+ An iBgenious writer pleafantly obferves, ** That a croifade was the South-fca 

-** projcft of former times : by the latter, men hoped to gain riches without indu- 
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a fingle attempt to ftem the current of immorality ; for the traf- 
fic of indulgences could not but flouriih in proportion to the 
growth of fin* And thus was religion fet in dired oppofition to« 
morality. St Eloy, bifhop of Noyon in the fevcnth century, and 
canonized by the church of RcJmc, delivers the following doc- 
trine. " He is a good Chriftian who goes frequently to church ; 
** who prefents his oblations upon the altar ; who tafles not the 
" fruit of his own induflry till part be confecratcd to God ; who,. 
*' when the holy feftivals approach, lives chaftely even with hi& 
^ own wife for feveral days ; and who can repeat the creed and 
^* the Lord^s prayer. Redeem then your fouls from deftru^on,. 
" ^hile you have the means in your power : offer prefents and 
*' tithes to churchmen : come more frequently to church : hum- 
^* bly implore the patronage of faints. If you obferve thefe- 
" things, you may, in the day of judgement, go with confidence 
** to the tribunal of the eternal Judge, and fay. Give to us, O 
*' Lord, for we have given unto thee.'* A. modem author fub- 
Joins a proper obfervation. " We fee here a yery ample defcrip- 
*' tion of a good Chriflian, in which there is fiot the leall men- 
** tion of the love of God, refignation to his will, obedience to 
** his laws, nor of juftice, benevolence, nor charity." Grofs ig- 
norance and wretched fuperflition prevailed fo much even in the 
fourteenth century, that people reckoned themfelves fecure of fal-r 
vation, if at the' day of judgement they could fhow any connec- 
tion with monks. Many at the point of death, made it their laft 
requefl, to be admitted into the mendicant order, or to be inter- 
red in their burial-place. Religion need not aflbciate with mora- 
lity, if fuch filly pradices be fufficient for obtaining the favour of 

" ftry: by the former, they hoped to gain heaven vrithout repentance, amendment 
*« of life, or fanftitj of manneis.'* Sir David Dalrj/m^le^ a judge in the court offej^ 
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God. Is this lefs abfurd than the Hindoftaii belief, That the wa- 
ter of the Ganges hath a fandlifying virtue ; and that thofe who 
die on its banks, are not only exempted from future punifhment, 
but are wafted ftraight to paradife ? 

\ Forms, and ceremonies are vifible aAs, which make a deep im- 
preflion on the vulgar. Hence their influence in rcafoning and 
in morality, as we have -feen in the two fkctches immediately 
foregoing ; and hence alfo their influence in religion. Fomxs and 
ceremonies are ufeful at public worfhip ; but they ought not to 
take place of eflentiak. People however, governed by what they 
fee and hear, are more addidled to external adts of devotion, than 
to heart- worfhip, which is not known but by r<fle<Elion. ' 

It will be no excufe for relying (b much on forms and ce- 
remonies, that they are innocent. In themfclves they may be 
innocent ; but not fo in their confequences. For they have 
by fuch reliance a violent tendency to relax the obligations 
of morality. Religious rites that contradict not any pafHon, 
aj^e keenly embraced, and pun^ally performed ; and men, flat- 
tering themfelves that they have thus been puncflual in their du- 
ty to God, give vent to their paf£ons againfl men. " They pay 
^^ tithes of mint, and anife, and cummin ; but omit the weight--' 
*' ier matters of the law, judgement, mercy, and faith («).'' 
Upon fuch a man religion fits extremely light. As he feldom ex- 
^rcifes any a6l of genuine devotion, he thinks of the Deity with 
cafe and familiarity : how otherwife is it accountable, that the 
plays, termed Myjicrics^ could be relifhed, where mean and per- 
haps difTolute peribns arc brought on the ftage, acting Jefus 
Chrifl, the Virgin Mary, and even God himfelf? Thefe divine 
perfons were certainly not more regarded, than the Grecian gods, 
who frequently made part of the Dramatis perfone in Greek plays. 
Many other fadls might be urged, to prove the low ebb of rcli- 

(9) Matthew, xxiii. 23. 
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gion in thofc days : I feleft one or two, which probably will af- 
ford fomc amufement to the reader. Baxtdui- the famous law- 
yer, in order to Ihew the form of proceeding in a court of juftice, 
imagines a procefs between the devil and mankind. The devi! 
cites mankind to appear at the tribunal of Jefus Chrift, claiming 
them as belonging to him by Adam's fall. He fwells in rage^ 
demanding whether any one dares appear in their behalf. Againd 
the Virgin Mary, offering hcrfelf as their advocate, the devil 
makes two objedlions ; firfk. That being the mother of the Judge, 
her influence would be too great ; fecond, That a woman is de- 
barred from being an advocate : and thefe objedlions are fupport- 
ed by numherlefs quotations from the Corpus Juris. The Virgin^ 
on her part, quotes texts permitting women to appear for widows, 
orphans, and for perfons in diflrefs. She is allowed to plead for 
mankind, as coming under the laft article. The devil urges pre*- 
fcription, as having been in pofTeflion of mankind ever fince the 
fall. The Virgin anfwers. That a mala-fidt pojfejfor cannot acquire 
by prefcription. Prefcription being repelled, die parties go to* 
the merits of the caufe, which are learnedly difcujQed with texts 
from the Pandeds. The memoirs of the French academy of Belles 
I^ettres {a) has the following ftory, A monk returning from a 
houfe which he durft not vifit in day-light, had a river to crofi. 
The boat was overturned by Satan^ and the monk was drowned 
when he was beginning to invocate the Virgin Mary. TWo devils 
having laid hold of his foul, were flopped by two angels. ** M7 
" Lords," faid the devils, " true it is, and not a fable, that God 
*' died for his friends ; but this nu>nk was an enemy to God, and 
** we are carrying him to hcU." After much akercadon, it was " 
propofed by the angels, to refer the difpute to die Virgin Mary. 
The devils were willing to accept of God for judge, becaufe he 
would judge according to law. " But from the Virgin Mary/* 

(4) Voi.ia. 
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faid they, ** we expetSl no juftice : fhe would break to atoms cve- 
^* ry gate of hell, rather than fuffer one to remain there a mo- 
*' ment who pays any worfliip to her image. She may fay, that 
" black is white, and that puddled water is pure.-*— God never 
•* contradidls her. The day on which God made his mother, wa5 
** a fatal day to us.** 

People who profefs the fame rtligion, and differ only in forms 
and ceremonies, may juftly be compared to neighbouring ftates, 
who are commonly bitter enemies to each other, if they have any 
difference. At the fame time, diflbcial paffions never rage fb fu- 
rioufly, as under the mafk of religion ; for in that cafe they are 
held to be meritorious, as exerted in the caufe of God. This ob- 
fervation is but too well verified in the difputes among Chriftians. 
However low religion was in the dark ages, yet men fought for 
forms and ceremonies as pro arts et focxs. In the Armenian form 
of baptifm, the pricft fays at the firft immerfion. In name of 
the Father ; at the fecond. In name of the Son ; at the third. In 
name of the Holy Ghojl. This form is bitterly condemned by 
the Romilh church, which appoints the three perfons of the Tri- 
nity to be joined in the fame expreflion, in token of their union.. 
Strahlenberg gives an account of a Chriftian feci in Ruffia, which 
differs from the eftablifhed Greek church in the following parti- 
culars. Firft, In public worfhip they repeat Halleluia but twice y 
and it is a mortal fin to repeat it thrice. Second, In celebrating 
mafs, not five but feven loaves ought to be ufed. Third, The 
crois ftamped upon a mafs-loaf ought to have eight corners. 
Fourth, In figning with the croft at prayers, the end of the ring- 
finger muft be joined to the end of the thumb, and the two in- 
termediate fingers be held out at full length. How trifling are 
thefe differences! and yet for fuch differences, all who diflent 
from them are held unclean, and no better than Pagans : they 
will not eat nor drink with any of the effabliffied church ; and i£ 

9 
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a peribn of that church happen to fit dowa m a houfe of thedxSi, 
they waflx and purify the feat *. There are few feds foun4ed 
upon more trivial differences than the Tqrkifh and Perfian Ma- 
hometans, The epithets given to. th<e Perfians by the Turks- 
are^ " Forlaken of God, Abomixlabje, Elafpliemers of the Holy 
*' Prophet ;" and fo bitter is their enmity to the Perfians, that? 
th% fchools of the feraglio are open to young men of all nations, 
thpfe of Perfia alone excepted. The Perfians are held to be fuch. 
apoftates from the true faith, as to be utterly paft recovery : they- 
receive no quarter in war, being accounted unworthy of life or 
flavery. Nor do the Perfians yield to tjie Turks in hatred* Whe- 
ther coffee be or be not prohibited in the Alcoran, has produced 
much controverfy in the Mahometan church, and confequentl)r 
much perfccuting zeah A mufti, not fond of coffee, declared it, 
like wine, to have an. inebriating quality, and therefore was vir- 
tually prohibited by Mahomet. Another mufti, fond of cofl^ 
for its exhilarating virtue, declared it lavrful } " becaufe," faid 
he, " all things are lawful that are not expr^fsly prohibited in 
** the Alcoran." The coffeehoufes in Conftantinople, were for a 
long period alternately opened and fhut, according to the tafte of: 
the reigning mufti ; till coffee at laft, furmounting all obftacles, 
came to be an eftabUfhed Mahometan liquor. Religion thus runs, 
wild, whenever it lofes fight of its true ends, that pf worfhipping , 
God, and that of being juft to man. The Hindows hate the Ma- . 
hometans for eating the flefli of cows : the Mahometans hate the 
Hindows for eating the flcflx of fwine. The averfion that men of. 



♦ Chriftians, occupy'd too much with external fbrm^ have corrupted TeTeral of 
the fine arts. They have injured architefture, by ereftrng magnificent churches ia 
the ugly form of a crofs. And they have injured painting, , by withdrawing the 
bcft hands from proper fubje^b, and employing them on the legendaiy martyrdom 
of pretended fkints^ and other fuch dlfagreeable ftories* 
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pearance, but in its confequences is hurtful both to religion and 
morality ; which is, That to teftify oiur veneration for the Deity, 
and zeal for his fervice, the performing public and private wor- 
fhip, and the fulfilling moral duties, are not alone fufiicient ; that 
over and above we are bound to fall, to do penance, to honour 
the prieflhood, and to punifh the enemies of God, i. e. thofe who 
difier firom us in principles or pradlice. This maxim, which 
may be termed the doSirine of fupererogation^ is finely illuftrated by 
an author mentioned above. " The duties which a man performs 
AS a friend or parent, feem merely owing to his benefaAor or 
children j ^or can he be wanting to thefe duties without break- 
ing through all the ties of nature and morality, A ftrong in- 
cUnation may prompt him to the performance : a fentiment of 
order and moral beauty joins its force to thefe natural ties : 
and the whole man is drawn to his duty without any eflFort or 
endeavour. Even with regard to the virtues which arc more 
audere, and more founded on refledlion, fuch as public fpirit, 
filial duty, temperance, or integrity : the moral obligation, in 
our apprehenfion, removes all pretence to religious merit : and 
the virtuous conduft is efteemcd no more than what we owe 
to fociety, and to ourfelves. In all this, a fuperftidoujs man 
finds nothing which he has properly performed for the fake of 
his Deity, or which can peculiarly recommend him to the di- 
vine favour and protedion. He confiders^ not, that the moft 
genuine method of ferving the Divinity is, by promoting the 
happinefs of his creatures. He ftill looks out for fome more 
immediate fervice of the fupreme Being : and any pradlice re- 
commended to him, which either ferves to no purpofc in life, 
or offers the ftrongeft violence to his natural inclinations ; that 
pradlice he wijl the more readily embrace, on account of thofe 
very circumflances, which fhould make him abfolutely rejedl 
it. It feems the more purely religious, that it proceeds from 

^ no 
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gance: like the body, which fqueezed in one part, fwells the 
more in another. In the fame way of thinking, the pious Jeremy 
Taylor, treating of mortification, prefcribes it as the indifpenfable 
duty of a Chriftian, to give no indulgence even to the moft inno* 
cent emotions ; becaufe, fays he, the moft indifferent adlion be- 
comes finful, when there is no other motive for the performance 
but barely its being pleafant. Could a malevolent deity contrive 
any thing more fevere againft his votaries ? 

In the fame fpirit of fupererogation, holidays have been multi- 
plied without end, depriving the working poor of time, that would 
be more ufefuUy employed in providing bread for themfelves and 
families. Such a number of holidays, befide contradicting Pro- 
vidence, which framed us more for adlion than contemplation^ 
have feveral poifonous effedb with refpedl to morality. The mo- 
ral fenfe has great influence on the induftrious, who have no time 
for indulging their irregular appetites : the idle, on the contrary, 
are. obvious to every temptation. Men likewife are apt to affume 
great merit from a rigid obfervancc of holidays and other cere*- 
monies ; and having thus acquired, in their opinion, the favour 
of God, they rely on his indulgence in other matters which they 
think too fweet for finners. 

Monaftic inftitutions are an improvement upon holidays : the 
whole life of a monk is intended to be a holiday, dedicated entire- 
ly to the fervice of God. The idlenefs of the monaftic ftate a^ 
mong Chriftians, opens a wide door to immorality.. 

In tlie third feiflion, penances are handled as a mode of wor- 
Ihip, for obtaining pardon of fin. But they are fometimes ful>- 
minted to by the innocent, in order to procure from the Almighty 
flill more favour than innocence alone is entitled to ; in which 
view they are evidently a work of fupererogation. They feem to 
have no bad effed with refped to religion, as diftinguifhed from 
morality : the body is indeed cruciated unneccflTarily j but if cn- 

thufiafts 
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thufiafls voluntarily fubmit to bodily diftrefles, they have them- 
felves only to blame. With refpedt to morality, their bad ten- 
dency is not flight. Thofe who perform extraordinary aAs of 
devotion, conceive themfelves peculiarly entitled, to the favour of 
God. Proud of his favour, they attach themfelves to him alone, 
and turn indifferent about every other duty. The favourite of a 
terreftrial potentate, aflumes authority ; and takes liberties that 
private perfons dare not venture upon : ftiall a favourite of Hea- 
ven be lefs indulged ? The Faquirs in Hindoftan fubmit to 
dreadful penances ; and, holding themfelves fecure of God's fa- 
vour, they are altogether indifferent about the duty they owe to 
their neighbour. So much are they above common decency, as 
to go about naked, not even concealing what modefty forbids us 
to expofe. The penances enjoined in the Romifti church, fuch as 
fading and flagellation, have evidently the fame bad tendency *. 
With refpedl to failing in particular, to what good purpofe it can 
ferve, except to gluttons, is not readily conceived. Temperance 
in eating and drinking is effential to health : too much or too little 
are equally noxious, tho' their eflfedls are different. Fading there- 
fore ought never to be enjoined to the temperate as a religious 
duty, becaufe it cannot be acceptable to a benevolent Deity. 
Liflen to a great prophet on that fubjedl. " Behold, ye faft for 
" flrife and debate, and to finite with the fifl of wickednefs ; ye 
" fhall not fafl as ye do this day, to make your voice to be heard 
" on high. Is it fuch a fafl that I have chofen ? a day for a man 
*' to afflidl his foul ? Is it to bow down his head as a bulrufh, 
and to fpread fackcloth and afhes under him ? Wilt thou call 



%i 



♦ A feft of Chriftians, flyled Flagellant es^ held, that flagellation is of equal vir- 
tue with baptifm and the other facraments 5 that it will procure forgivcncfs of fin ; 
that the old law of Chrift is to be aboli(hed, and a new law fubftituted j enjoining 
the baptifm of blood to be adminiftored by ^^fipiRg* 
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this a faft, and an acceptable day to the Lord ? Is not this the 
faft that I have chofen ? to loofe the bands of wickednefs, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the opprefled go free, and 
that ye break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are caft out, to thy 
houfe ? when thou feed the naked, that thou cover him, and 
" that thou hide not thyfelf from thine own flelh {a) ? " 

The moft extraordinary penance of all, is celibacy confidered as 
a religious duty. Many fathers of the church declare againft ma- 
trimony. St Jerom in particular fays. That the end of matrimony 
is eternal death ; that the earth indeed is filled by it, but heaven 
by virginity. The intemperate zeal of many primitive Chriftians 
led them to abftain from matrimony, and even firom conjugal ca- 
refles, if they had the misfortune to be married ; believing that 
the carnal appetite is inconfiftent with pure religion. Edward the 
Confeflbr was fainted, for no better reafon than the abftaining 
from matrimonial duties. Jovinian, in the fourth century, taught, 
that all who obferve the laws of piety and virtue laid dowil in the 
gofpel, have an equal title to happinefs in another life : confe- 
quently, that thofe who pafs their days in celibacy and mortifi- 
cation, are in no refpetfl more acceptable to God than thofe who 
live virtuoufly in marriage vvidiout mortification. He publifhed 
his opinions in a book, againft which Jerom wrote a bitter and 
abufive treatife, ftill extant. Thefe opinions were condemned by 
the church, and by St Ambrofe, in a council at Milan ; and Jo- 
vinian was banilhed by the Emperor Honorius. Such ridiculous 
felf-dcnial was not confined to Chriftians. Strabo mentions a 
fc6l among the Thracians, who made a vow of perpetual virgi- 
nity ; and were much refpedled on that account. Garcilaflb men- 
tions virgins in Peru confecrated to the fun : a veftal guilty of 

{a) Ifataby Iviii. 4. 8w ^ 
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frailty was buried alive, her lover hanged, and the inhabitants of 
the town where ftie lived put to the fword. Among all the abfurd 
ads of mortification^ the prefent affords the flrongeft inflance of 
fuperftition triumphing over common fenfe ; for what can be more 
inconiifteht with common fenfe, not tp talk of religion, than an 
endeavour to put an end to the human fpecies ? Some glimpfes 
of reafon have abated the zeal of enthufiafts for celibacy ; but 
have not totally extirpated it, for celibacy of the clergy remains 
to this day a law in the Rcyniih church. It cannot however fe- 
rioufly be thought the will of our benevolent God, diat his priefts 
fhould be denied the exercife of natural powers, beftowed on all 
for a moft valuable purpofe. This impious reftraint, which con- 
tradidb the great law of Increafe and multiply^ has opened the 
door to grofs debauchery in the paftors of the Romiih church, 
tho' ecclefiaftics ought of all men |o be the moft circumfpe(5l in 
their conduct. Men reftrained from what is neceffary and pro-* 
per, are more prone than others to break out into grofs irregu- 
larities *.* Marriage is warmly recommended in the laws of Zo- 
roafter. Children are faid to be a bridge that condudls men to 
heaven ; and a man who has no children, is held to be under the 
power of Ahriman. The prayer of a prieft who has no children, 
is held diiagreeable to Ormufd. 

The celibacy of the clergy was countenanced by the Pope ; and 
enforced from a political confideration. That it united the whole 

* An ingenious writer, mentioned above, makes the following obfervation- 
•* The celibacy of ecclefiaftics was originally introduced by fome fuperftitious re- 
** finements on the law of God and nature. Could men have been kept alive 
" without eating or drinking, as well as witliout marriage, the fiime refinements 
•« would have prohibited ecclefiaftics from eating and drinking, and thereby have* 
•• elevated them fa much nearer to the ftatc of angels. In procefs of time, this fa- 
** natical interdiAion l)ecame an inftrument of worldly wifdom : and thus, as frc- 
«* quently happens^ what weak men begaui politicians completed.** Sir Duvid 

Dalrynnfle. 
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clergy into one firm body under his fpiritual Majcfty, How ftiort- 
fighted is man ! It was juftly eftecmed at the time to be the cor- 
ner- ftone of Papal power ; and yet became the chief canfe of its 
downfall. Celibacy precipitated the Romifh clergy into adultery, 
fornication, cunning, diilimulation, and every ftcret vice. Will 
men of fuch manners be liilened to, when they preach purity to 
their hearers ? There was no medium, but either to reform their 
own manners, or to give every indulgence to the laity. But the 
ignorance and fuperftition of the latter, rendered the former fe- 
cure in their own opinion. The reftoration of learning broke the 
charm. Men beginning to think for themfelves, were provoked at 
the diflblute lives of their paftors, and raifed a loud cry againfk 
them, not yet thinking of their do<5lrines. Reformers were burnt 
as heretics ; and clergymen were held to be emiffaries from Sa- 
tan, to eflablifli his throne upon earth. Knox, that violent re- 
former, believed ferioufly, that Cardinal Beaton was a conjured r- 
ntmy to Chrijl Jcfus. Providence brings good out of ill. Had not 
the clergy been diflblute, poor Chriftians might have laboured 
under ignorance and ecclefiaftical thraldom to this hour; Our re- 
formers, beginning with their paftors, extended infenfibly their 
hatred to the docSlrines taught by their paftors. Every article of 
faith was fifted : the chaff was feparated from the corn ; and a 
reformation was eftabliflied upon the fcriptures, rejedUng every 
innovation of the Romifli church. 

There is not mentioned in hiftory a more impudent attack up- 
on moral principles, than a privilege affumed by the Bilhop of 
Rome, to diiingage men from their oaths and promifes : it is 
not a greater ftretch to difengage them from every duty, whether 
of morality or of religion. The barons of Valentia, dreading a 
perfecution againft the induftrious Moors, their tenants, obtained 
the following claufe to be inferted in their king's coronation-oath : 
•* That he ftiould not expell the Morifcos, nor force them to be 

" baptized; 
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" baptized ; that he fhould never defire to be relieved from the 
" oath by a difpcnfation from the Pope, nor accept a difpenfa- 
" tion if oflfered.** The Emperor Charles V. took this oath fo- 
lemnly in prefence of his nobles j and yet accepted a difjpenfation 
from the Pope, abfolving him from the oath, and from the guilt 
of perjmy in breaking it. Anguftus King of Poland, in the trea- 
ty of Altramftadt, renounced the kingdom of Poland to his com- 
petitor Staniilaus. The defeat of the King of Sweden at Poltowa, 
was an inviting opportunity to renew his pretenfions. A folemn 
treaty flood in his way ; but the Pope removed that obftacle, by 
annulling the treaty, knd fetting him at liberty. The Pope has 
been known even to beftow that wonderful privilege upon o- 
thers. Pope Pafcal II. having with a folemn oath renounced 
the right of inveftitures, empowered the cardinals to declare 
his oath null. Bifhops alfo, imitating their fuperior, have aflu^- 
med the privilege of difpenfing with moral duties. Inftances 
are not rare, of curates being authorized by their bHhop to enter- 
tain concubines, paying for each a regular tax of a crown year- 
ly. Nay, in fome provincial fynods, they are enjoined to keep 
concubines, in order to prevent fcandal. Common proftitutes^* 
licenfed in the city of Leghorn, have a church peculiar to them- 
felves, and muft not enter into any other. They follow their 
trade with the utmoft freedom; except in pa'ffion-wedc, during 
which they m^uft forbear finning, under pain of banifhment. 

The power of bellowing kingdoms, aflumed by the Bifhop of 
Rome, was an encroachment on the rules of juftice, no Icfs bold. 
Ghriftian princes, not many ages ago, efteemed the Pope's gift to 
be their beft title of property. In the 1346, the Venetians requeft- 
cd die Pope's permiffion to carry on commerce in Afia, and tor 
purchafe there pepper and cinnamon. The Pope not only grantccf 
their requeft, but pronounced anathemas upon any who Ihould 
dare to interfere in that commerce. Ferdinand and Ifabella of 

Spain,, 
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Spain, applied to Pope Alexander VI. to veft in them the property 
of America, difcovered under their aufpices by Columbus. The 
Pope having formerly made a grant to the kings of Portugal, of 
their difcoveries in the Eaft Indies, both grants were held (acred ; 
and it came to be ftrenuoufly difputed, under which of the grants 
the Molucca iflands were comprehended. Both grants proceed 
upon a narrative, of the . power beftowed by Almighty God on 
the Pope as fucceflbr to St Peter and vicar of Chrift. To imagine, 
that the Almighty would beftow fuch powers on the Bifhop of 
Rome, or on any human being, fhews grofs ignorance of the 
common rights of mankind, and of the government of Provi- 
dence. 

The grofleft of all deviations, not, only from found morality but 
from pure religion, and the moft extcnfive in its baneful effefts, . 
is a dodlrine embraced by eftablifhed churches, not many ^xcepted^ 
That becaufe heretics are odious in the fight of God, it is the du- 
ty of the orthodox to extirpate them root and branch. Obferve 
the confequence : people who differ from the eftablilhed church, 
are held to be obftinate finners, deferving punifhment here as 
well as hereafter. The religion of every country is changeable; 
and the religion at prefent dominant may foon be under depref- 
fion ; which of courfe fubjedls all mankind to the rigour of perfe- 
cution. An invention more effecflual for extirpating the human 
race, is not within the reach of human powers : the horror of hu- 
man facrific^s is as nothing in compariibn. 

The old Romans, far from having any notion of perfecution, 
adopted the gods of every nation they conquered, A learned wri- 
ter {a) obferves, that as the number of their gods increafed with 
their conquefts, it i? poflible that they might have worfhipped all 
the gods in the world. Their belief in tutelar deities produced 

(a) Morinus. 
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that effe6t. Titus Livius mentions a fedl of Baccljanals that fpred 
through Italy. They performed their ceremonies during night, 
men and women mixing in the dark after intemperate eating and 
drinking. Never did wicked wretches deferve more exemplary 
punilhment ; yet liften to the following decree of the Roman ft- 
nate, breathing the true fpirit of toleration. • " Ne qua Bacchana- 
" lia Rorxiae, neve in Italia efTent. Si quis tale factum, folenne, et 
" neceflarium duceret, nee fine religione et piaculo fe id omittere 
" pofle ; apud praetorem urbanum profiteretur ; praetor ienatum 
" confuleret. iSi ei pcrmifTum cfTet, quum in fenatu centuin non 
minus eflent ; ita id facrum faceret, dum ne plus quinque fa- 
crificio intereflent ; neu qua pecunia communis, neu quis ma- 
gifter facrorum, aut facerdos eflet *." The Jews however were 
prone to perfecution ; for tho' they confidered the fupreme being 
as their tutelar'deity, yet the malignity of their nature prevailed 
to make them hold in abhorrence the worlhip of every other god. 
Even among themfelves, they were abundantly difpofed to war j 
and nothing tept within bounds the Pharafees, the Sadduces, and 
the Eflenes, their three fedts, but terror of the Roman power. 
The Chriftian religion implies toleration in its very nature and 
principles ; but being corrupted by ignorance, intereft, and fu- 
perftition, it became prone to perfecution above all others. Chri- 
ftian feds were enflamed againft each other to a degree of bruta- 



* << Let there be no Bacdianalian ceremonies performed in the city, nor within 
^ Itsdy. If there be any perfon who reckons it a matter of confcience to perform 
<< .thefe rites, and that he ought not to^omit them, lee him ftate his opinion 
« to the city-pretor, who fhall thereupon confult the fenate. If liberty be grant- 
** ed him by the fenate when no fewer than a hundred fenators are prefent, let 
** him perform the facrifice, but privately, in prefence of no greater number than 
^ five peiTons. Let there be no public fixndibr them^ nor any who ihall prefide 
" as prieft or mafter of the rites." 

Vjol.il jN Jityj 
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lity J the moll oppofite to peace and brotherly love, inculcated ia 
the gofpel. It was propagated by the orthodox, that Ayiu? ^pi-r 
red in a common jakes, and that his intrails burft out. The^ 
fame is related of Huneric King of the Vandals, a zealous Arian j 
with the folloyring additiqn, that being poflefled viitU the devil^ 
whom he had glutted yrith the blood of many nyirtyrsi he tore 
his llelh off with hi§ teeth, and ended his wretched life in the 
moft excruciating,, thp' juftly deferved, torments. The falfe- 
hoods every where fpred during the fourteenth century againft 
the Jews, fuch as their poifoning the public fountains^ killing; 
Chriftian infants, and drinking their blood, with many othec 
falfehoods of the fame ftamp, were invented and greedily fwat 
lowed through the influence of religious, hatred. The greater part 
of perfpcutions have been occafioned in the fame manner ; £br meft 
are not fp dcfpejcately wipked, as to approve of pei;fqcuti9n,^ unlefs 
when blinded by intemperate zeal. The £an>^ religious hatred 
produced the aflaflination of the Duke of Guife^ and of two Henrr 
lies, Kings of France ; produced the gunrp^wder plot j and pror 
duced the mo(l hprrid^ deed tJiiat eyer \^^ perpetrated amoog; 
men, the mallacre of St Bartholomew *. 

No falfe principle in religion has ihed 9iore innocent^ or ratheir 
virtuous blood, than that of perfecuting, heretics ; i, e. thofe who* 
differ in any article from the religion efjtabliUfcied by law. The 
do(5lrine of burning heretics, is in effedl the profefling to bum; 



♦ Monficur dc Tavannc5> afterward Marcfchal' of Fiance, was a great partifair 
of the Queen -mother^ and fo aAive in the maffacre, that with liis own hand he 
murdered no fewer than feventeen Huguenots. Having on deathbed made a fiiU 
confeflion of his fins, "What," faid the prieft, "not a word of St Burthoiomew ^ 
*f Of St Bartholomew !'* anfwered the penitent ; " the fervice I did that memorable 
** day. to God. and the chur^^^ is alone, a. fufficient. atonement for all my tranfgref'- 
«- fions.'* 



men 
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incri highlf virtuous j for they mtrfl be fo ift an eminent degree; 
who fubmk to be burnt alive, rather than be guilty even of diffi- 
inulation. The Mahometan pra<ftice of converting people by the 
iWord, if not more rational, is at leaft more minly. Louis IX., 
of France, one of its bed princes, would have been a greater blefP- 
ing to his people, had he been lefs* pious : he had an implacable 
avirfion to heretics, againft whom he thought it more proper to 
employ racks ahd gibbets, thaii argum^ent and perfuafion. Tor^ 
cjuetaaada, ihAt inferttdl iriquifitor of Spain, brought into the in- 
quifition, in the fpace of fourteen years, no fewer than 80,006 
pe«"fons ; of whditf 6?o6o' were condemned to the fiaihes, and 
burnt alive with the grtateft pomp and exuitatron. Of that vaft 
number, there wa^ pttrhaps not a firigle perlbn, who #ad hot more 
pu^e in religion, a» well as in morals, than their outrageous perfe- 
cutor. Htthter, a yduhg maii dbdut nineteen yeat^ of age, was 
one of the uhha^y vitSiims to* the zeal of Queen Mdry of England 
for Popery. Having bfeen itiacfvertendy bietray'd by a prieft to de- 
ny tranfubftantiati'dflt, he abiconded, to keep but of harm^s way, 
Bonner, that arch-ftatigman of Pbpety, threatened ruin to the fa- 
ther, if he did riot deliver up the young man. Hunter, hearing 
of his father^s danger, made his appearance ; and was burnt a- 
live, inftead of being rewarded for his filial piety. A woman of 
Guernfey was brotight to the ftake, without regard to her big 
belly ; which burfting by the torture, flie was delivered in the 
midft of the flames. One of the gtiards fnatched the infant 
from the fire; but the jnagiftrate who attended the execution, or- 
dered it to be thrown back ; being refolved, he faid, that nothing 
fhould furvive which fprung from a parent fo obftinately heretical. 
Father Paul (Council of Trent, book 5.) computes, that in the Ne- 
therlands alone, from the' time that the edid of Charles V. was pro- 
mulgated againft the refiirmers, fifty thoufand pdrfons were hanged^ 

3 N 2' beheaded^ 
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beheaded^ buried alive, or burnt, on account of religion. Some Fa- 
quirs, crazed with opium and fanaticifin, have been known with 
poifoned daggers to fall upon uncircumcifed European^, and to 
put every one to death whom they could mailer. In the laft cen- 
tury, a faquir at Surate murdered, within the fpace of a mi- 
nute, feventeen Dutch failors with feventcen ftabs of a dagger. 
We think with horror of human facrifices among the ancient Pa- 
gans ; and yet we behold them every day among Chnflians, ren- 
dered (till more horrid by the moil atrocious torments that reli- 
gious hatred can deviie. 

The great motive to fuch cruelties, is the fuperilitious and ab- 
furd notion, that heretics are God*s enemies j which makes it 
thought an acceptable fervice to God, not only to perfecute them by 
fire and fword in this world, but to deliver them over to Satan in 
the world to come. Another circumilance enflames religious ha- 
tred; which is, that neighbours are either intimate friends or 
bitter enemies. This holds with a ilight variation in fedls of the 
fame religion : however minute their differences be, they cannot 
be intimate friends ; and therefore are bitter enemies : the nearer 
they approach to unifon, if not entirely concordant, the greater 
in proportion is their mutual hatred. Such hatred, fubduing the 
meek fpirit \)f Chriilianity, is an additional caufe for periecution. 
Blind zeal for what is believed to be the only true religion, never 
difcov^rs error nor innocence in thofe who difler, but perverleneis 
and criminal obilinacy. Two religions totally different, like two 
countries in oppofite parts of the globe, produce no mutual enmi- 
ty. At the iiege of Conilantinople by the Turks, ann. 1453, the 
Emperor, in order to procure afliilance from the princes of the 
Latin church, ordered maf&to be celebrated in one of his churches 
according to the form ufed in Rome. The people with great in- 
dignation proteiled, that they would rather fee the Turks in their 
churches^ than the hat of a cardinal, 

Tfcc 
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The hiftory of the Waldenfes, tho' well known, cannot be tod» 
often repeated. In the twelfth century, a merchant of Lyons, na- 
med Peter Valda^ difTatisfied with the pomp and ceremonies of the 
Romifli church, ill fuited, in his opinion, to the humility of a 
Chriftian, retired to a defert in the high country of Provence, 
with feveral poor people his difciples. There he became their fpi- 
ritual gviide, inftrudling them in certain do<Slrines, the fame that 
were afterward adopted by the Proteftants. Their incefTant labour 
fubdued the barren foil, and prepared it for grain as well as for 
pafture. The rent which in time they were enabled to pay for 
land that afforded none originally, endeared them to their land-* 
lords. In 25a years, they multiplied to the number of 1 8,000,. 
occupying thirty villages, befide hamlets, the work of their own 
hands. Priefts they had none, nor any difputes about religion : 
neither had they occafion for a court of juftice, as brotherly love 
did not fuflfcr them to go to law : they worfliipped God in their 
own plain way, and their innocence was fecured.by inceffant la-^ 
bour. They had long enjoy'd the fweets of peace and mutual af- 
fection, when the reformers of Germany and Geneva fent mini- 
fters among them ; which unhappily laid them open to religious 
hatred, the mod unrelenting of all furies. In the year 1540, the 
parliament of Provence condemned nineteen of them to be burnt 
for herefy, their trees to be rooted up, and their houfes to Be raz'd* 
to the ground. The Waldenfes, terrified at this fentence, applied 
in a body to Cardinal Sadolet, bifhop of Carpentras ; who received 
them kindly, and obtained from Francis I. of France, a pardon for 
the perfbns under fentence of death, on condition of abjuring he^ 
refy. The matter lay over five years ; when the parliament^ 
irritated at them for perfevering in their tenets, prevailed on* 
the King to withdraw his pardon. The fentence was executed! 
with great rigour ; and the parliament, laying hold of that op^ 

portuhity^ 
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portunity, broke throtigh every reftraifiC of law, and commenced 
a violent perfecution againft the whole nation. The fbldiers be^ 
gan with maflacring old men, women^ and childr^h,^ all hating 
fled who were able to fly ; and proceeded to burn their houfes, 
barns, and corn. Th^re remained in the town of Cabricre fixty 
men and thirty women ; who having furrendcrcd upon promife 
of life, were l>iitchered each of them without mercy. Soma wo-: 
men who had taken refuge in a church, were dragged out, and 
burnt alive. Twenty-two villages were reduced to afbes ; and 
that populous and flourifhing diftridlr^ became once more a dc-» 
fert. 

To conceive this horrid fcene in all its deformity, the people 
perfecuted ought to be compared with the clergy their perfecu- 
tors ; for the civil magiftrate was the hand only that executed 
their vengeance : on the one fide, an induftrious people, pure ia 
their morals, and no lefs pure in their religion : on the otber^ 
proud pampered priefls, abandoned without fhame to every wic- 
kednefs, impure in their morals, and flill more impure in their 
religion— the world never fumifhed fuch another contrafl. Had 
the fcene been reverfed, to make thefe wretches fufFcr perfecution 
from the Waldenfes— but that people were too upright and too 
religious for being perfecutors. The manners of the Chriflian 
clergy in general, before the Reformation, enlivens the contraft 
The dodlrine promulgated dvu-ing the dark times of Chriflianity^ 
That God is a mercenary being ; and that every perfon, however 
wicked, may obtain pardon of his fins by money, made riches 
flow into the hands of ecclefiaflics in a plentiful flreamu And 
riches had the fame effedl upon the Chriflian clergy that they have 
upon all men, which is, to produce pride, fenfuality, and pro- 
fligacy : thefe again produced diffipation of money, whick 
j)rompted avarice, and every invention for recruiting exhaufled 

treafures 
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treafures *. Even as eariy as the eighth century, the Chriftian 
clergy, teflipted by opulence, abandoned thcmfelves to pleafure, 
without modtration ; and hr exceeded the laity in luxury, glut- 
tony, and lult% When fuch were the pallors, what muft have 
been the flock ! Rejoice, O Scotland, over the poverty and tem- 
perance of thy ^ftors. During that period, the clergy could 
read, and, like pairots, they could mumble prayers in Latin : in 
every other refped, they rivalled the laity in ignorance. They 
were indeed more cunning than the laity ; and underftood their 
intereft better, if to covet riches at the expence of probity, de- 
ferve that name. Three articles were eftablifhed that made reli- 
gion an eafy fervice. Firft, That faith is the eflence of religion, 
without regard to good works ; and hence the neceflity of being; 
ftridlly orthodox, which die church only could determine. Se- 
cond, Religious worflup was reduced to a tmmber of external ce- 
remonies and formp, which, being declared fuflScient for falvation,, 
abfolved Chriftians from every moral duty. Remark, that a prieft 
is always the chief perfon in ceremonial worfhip. The third ar- 
ticle, Tliat God is a mercenary beings is mentioned above, witb 
itsneceflSu'y confequences. Thefq ^ticles brought about a total 
»egledl, both in clergy and laity, not only of morality^ but of every 
eflential religious duty. In foie, there never was a rdigioa that 
deviated more from juft principles, than that profefled by Ghri?- 
ftjans during the dark ages. Perfecution reached none but the* 
fincerely pious and vii'tuous. What a glorious tolerating fenti- 
ment doth Arnobius {a) throw out, and what profufion of blood! 

* In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, many of the clergy dealt in merchan- 
dlfe 5 and, being free of taxes, engroffcd all. In the Netherlands particularly,* 
thei*e was a great cry, that monafteries were converted into fhops and warchoufes|^ 
and the manfions of fecular priefts into tap-houfcs and inns. 

{a\ Lib. I. Adverfus Gentes^ 

would: 
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would have been prevented, had it been adopted by all Chriftians ! 
Da veniam, Rex fumme, tuos perfequentibus famulos : ct quod 
tuae benignitatis eft proprium, fugijcntibus ignofce tui nominis 
et religionis cultum. Non eft minim, fi ignoraris : majoris 
eft admirationis, fi fciaris *." The following parable againft 
perfecution was communicated to me by Dr Franklin of Philadel- 
phia, a man who makes a great figure in the learned world : and 
who would make a flill greater figure for benevolence and candour, 
were virtue in this declining age as much regarded as knowledge. 
*' And it came to pafs after thcfe things, that Abraham fat in the 
** door of his tent, about the going down of the fun. And behold 
" a man bent with age, coming from the way of the wildemeis 
*' leaning on a ftaff. And Abraham arofe, and met him, and 
** faid unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, and walh thy feet, and 
** tarry all night ; and thou fhalt arife early in the morning, and 
** go on thy way. And the man faid. Nay ; for I will abide un- 
** der this tree. But Abraham prefled him greatly : fo he tum- 
'* ed, and they went into the tent : and Abraham baked un- 
*^ leavened bread, and they did eat. And when Abraham faw 
** that the man blefftd not God, he faid unto him. Wherefore 
" doft thou not worfhip the moft high God, creator of heaven 
^^ and earth ? And the man anfwered and faid, I do not wor- 
" fhip thy God, neither do I call upon his name ; for I have made 
" to myfelf a god, which abideth always in mine houfe, and pro- 
" videth me with all things. And Abraham's zeal was kindled 
** againft the man, and he arofe, and fell upon him, and drove 
** him forth with blows into the wildernefs^ And God called un- 



f «< Forgive, Almighty power, the perfecutors of thy fervants ; and, in the pc- 
^ culiar benevolence of thy nature, pardon thofe men whofe unhappinefs it is to 
** be ftrangers to thy name and worfhip. Ignorant as they arc of thee, we cannot 
^ wonder at the impiety of their aftions." 

"to 
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to Abraham, faying, Abraham, where is the ftranger ? And 
** Abraham anfwered and faid. Lord, he would not worfhip thee, 
" neither would he call upon thy name ; therefore have I driven 
** him out from before niy face into the wildemefs. And God 
** faid. Have I borne with him tbefe hundred ninety and eight 
** years, and nourifhed him, and clothed him, notwithftanding 
•* his rebellion againfl: me ; and couldfl: not thou, who art thyfelf 
** a finner, bear with him one night T' The hiftorical ftyle of the 
014 Teftament is here finely imitated ; and the moral muft ftrike 
every one who is not funk in ftupidity and fuperftition. Were it 
really a chapter of Genefis, one is apt to think, that perfecution 
^ould never have fhown a bare face among Jews or Chriftians. 
But alas ! that is a vain thought. Such a paiTage in the Old Te-* 
ftament, would avail as little againft the rancorous paflions of men, 
as the following paflages in the New Teftament, tho' perfecution 
cannot be condemned in terms more explicit. " Him that is weak 
" in the faith, receive you^ but not to doubtful difputations. For 
" one believeth that he may eat all things : another, who is weak, 
^* eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth, defpife him that eat- 
•* eth not J and let not him which eateth not, judge him that 
** eateth. Who art thou that judgeft another man's fervant ? to 
" his own mafter he ftandeth or falleth. One man efteemeth one 
** day above another : another efteemeth every day alike. Let e- 
" very man be fully perfuaded in his own mind. But why doft 
thou judge thy brother ? or why doft tKou fet at nought thy 
brother ? for we fliall all ftand before the judgement-feat of 
Chrift, every one to give an account of himlelf to God. I know, 
that there is nothing unclean of itfelf : but to him that efteem- 
eth any thing unclean, to him it is unclean. The kingdom of 
" God is not meat and drink, but righteoufnefs, and peace, and 
" joy in the Holy Ghoft. Let us therefore follow after the things 
^* which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify an- 
VoL. II. -t O . ^' other 
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" other (^)." Our Saviour himfelf declared againft perfecution in 
the moft exprefs terms. The Jews and Samaritans were of the 
fame religion ; but fome trivial differences in the ceremonial part 
of v^orfhip, rendered them odious to each other. Our Saviour 
being refufed lodging in a village of Samaria, becaufe he v^ras tra- 
velling to Jerufalem, his difciples James and John faid, " Lord, 
" wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
" confume them, even as Elias did ?" But he rebuked them, and 
iaid, " The Son of m?.n is not come to deflxoy mens Uve«, but to 
'' fave them {b):' 

'It gives m€ real concern, that even the hot fire of perfecution, 
did not altogether purify our Reformed clergy from that fatenical 
fpirit. No fooner were the DifTenters fettled in New England, 
where they fled to avoid perfecution, than they fet on foot a per- 
fecution againfl the Quakers, no le(s i^rious than what they 
themfelves had fuffered at home. Nor did the Reformed clergy in 
Scotland lofe fight of that magifterial authority, which had been 
affumed by their predeceffors of the Romifh church, on the ri- 
diculous pretext, of being ambafladors to men from Jefiis Chiift. 
Upon a reprcfentation, ann. 1 646, from the commifiion of the 
kirk of Scotland^ James Bell and Colin Campbell, bailies of Glas- 
gow, were committed to prifon by the parliament, merely for 
having faid, that kirk-men meddled too much in civil matters. 
Could a defpotic prince have exerted a more arbitrary adl ? but 
the church was all-powerful in thofe days *^ 

• Toleratign in religion, tho* obvious to common underdanding, was not how- 
ever the produftion of reafon, but of commerce. The advantage of toleration for 
promoting commerce, was difcovered long before by the Portuguefe. They were too 
zealous Catholics to venture fo bold a meafure in Portugal ; but it was permittee} 
in Goa, and the inquifition in that town was confined to Roman Catholic$^ 

(a) Epiftle of Paul to the Romans, chap. 14. 
{3} Luke> ix. 54. 
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I would do juftice to every church, not excepting that of Rome j 
and it is doing that church no more but juftice to acknowledge^ 
that the fpirit of perfecution was not more eminent in it, than 
zeal for making converts. The former is retiring out of the 
world ; and I wifh it moft profound reft, never again to revive. 
People begin to be afliamed of it, as of a garment long out of 
fafhion. Let the other continue for amufement : it is innocent ; 
and if it do no good, it is not produ<Elive of fo much harm. 

The defire of making converts pi*oceeds fromt two difierent 
caufes. In fuperftitious zealots, it proceeds from an opinion, 
that all who difier from them are in^he road to damnation : for 
which reafon, there is a rage of making converts among Roman' 
Catholics ; who, without ceremony, deliver over to the flames of 
hell, every perfbn who is not of their communion. The other 
caufe is more natural : every man thinks himfelf in the right, e- 
fpecially in matters of confequence ; and for that reafon, . he ia 
happy to find others of his opinion {a). With refpecS to the firft 
caufe, I beg attention to the fbllowing^ confiderations ; not withr 
any hope of converting zealots, but to prevent, if poflible, others 
from becoming fuch* In none of the works of God is variety 
more happily blended with uniformity, than in the formation of 
man. Uniformity prevails in the human face with refpedl to eyes^ 
nofe, mouth, and other capital parts : variety prevails in the ex- 
preflions of thele parts, ferving to diftinguifli one perfon from an- 
other, without hazard of error. In like manner, the minds of 
men are uniform with refpedl to their paflions and principles p 
but the various tones and exprefliops of thefe, form different cha- 
jraidlers without end. A face deftitute of a nofe or of a mouth, is 
monftrous : a mind deftitute of the moral fenfe, or of a fenfe of 
religion, is no lefs fo. But variety of expreflion in different feces, 

{(i) Elements of Crhicifm, vol. 2. p. 493. edit. 5, 
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is agreeable : becaufc we relifh variety ; and a fimllar variety in 
the expreflions or tones of paflion, ought to be equally agre^ble. 
Endlefs differences in temper, in taftc, and in mental faculties, 
that of reafon in particular, ptoduce neceffarily vfiiety in fehti- 
meht and in opinion. Can GUxl be difjpleafed with fuch variety, 
when it is his own work ? He requires no uniformity except 
vrith refpedl to an upright'inind and clear confcience, which arc 
indifpenfable. Here at the fame time is difcovered an illuftrious 
final caufe. Different countenances in the human race, not only 
diftinguilh one perfon from another^ but promote fociety, by aid- 
ing us tb chufe a friend, an^iTociate, a partner for life. Differ- 
ences in opinion and fentiment, have flill more beneficial dSk^ts : 
they roufe the attention, give exercife to the imderflanding, and 
iharpen the reafoning faculty. With rcfpeft to religion in particu- 
lar, perfedl uniformity, which furniiheth no fubjed for thinking 
nor for reafoning, would produce languor in divine worfliip, and 
make us fink into cold indifference. How frantic then is the rage 
of making profely tes ? Let every man enjoy his native liberty, of 
thinking as well as of acting ; free to adl as he pleafes, provided 
he obey the rules of morality ; equally fiiee to thiiik as he pleafes, 
provided he obey the great God as his maker and mafter, and ac- 
knowledge the neceffary connedlion of religion with morality. 
Stridl uniforpaity in other matters, may be compared to a fpring- 
V day, calm and ferene ; neither fo hot as to make us drop a gar- 
ment, nor fo cold as to require an addition ; no wind to ruffle, 
nor rain to make Ihelter necelTary. We enjoy the fweet fcene for 
a moment: we walk, we fit, we mufe; — but foon fall afieep. 
Agitation is the element of man, and the life of fociety. Let us 
not attempt to corre<5l the works of God : the attempt will betray 
us into abfurd errors. This dodlrine cannot be better illuftrated 
tlian by a converfation, reported by the Jefuit Tachard, between 
the King of Siam, and a French ambafTador, who, in his mafler's 

name. 
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name, urged that king to embrace the Chriftian religion. " I 
am furprifed,*' faid his Majefty of Siam, " that the King of 
France, my good friend, fhould intercft himfelf fo warmly in 
what concerns God only. He hath given to his creatures dif- 
ferent minds and diflFerent inclinations, which naturally lead 
them to differ in opinion. We admire variety in the material 
^* world : why not equally admire it in matters of religion ? 
** Have we not then rcafon to believe, that God takes pleafiire in 
^* all the different forms of worfhip ? Had it been the intention 
^* of God to produce i;iniformity in religion, he would have form- 
•* ed all men with the fame miad.'* Bernier introduces fomc 
Gentiles of Hindoftan defending their religion much in the fame 
manner : " That they did not pretend their law to be univerfal ; 
" that they did not hold ours to be falfe, as, for ought they knew, 
" it might be a good law for us j and that God probably made 
*' many roads to heaven/* 

With refpedl to the other caufe above mentioned, viz. the de- 
fire of putting people in the right road. To reafon others into 
our religious principles, is natural ; but it is not always prudent, 
1 wilh my neighbour to be of my opinion, becaufe I think my o- 
pinion right : but is there iio danger of undermining his reli- 
gious principles, without eftablifhing better in their ftead ? 
Ought I not to reftrain my defire of making converts, when the 
attempt may pollibly reduce them to abandon religion altogether, 
as a matter of utter uncertainty ? If a man of clear underftand- 
ing has by fome unhappy means been led into error, that man 
may be fet right by fair reafoning : but beware of endeavouring 
to convert people of low parts, who are indebted for their creed 
to parents, to education, or to example : it is fafer to let them 
reft as they are. 

At any rate, let us never attempt to gain profelytes by rewards 
nor by terror : what other effe<5l can fuch motives produce, but 

difUmulation 
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dijQimiilation and lying, parents of every fecret crime. The Em- 
prefs of Ruflia ufes a method for converting her Pagan fub- 
jedls of Kamfkatka, no lefs agreeable than e&dlual ; vsrhich is, to 
exempt from taxes for ten years, fuch of them as profefe the Chri- 
ftian religion. This pradlice may be political ; but it tends not 
to advance religion, and is definitive of morality. Terror, on 
the other hand, may be equally efieftual, but is not altogether 
fo agreeable. The people of Rum, one of the Hebrides, were 
Papifts till the beginning of the prefent century, ¥rhen in one day 
they were all profelyted to the Proteftant faith. Maclean of Coll, 
their chieftain, went to the ifland with a Proteftant minifter, and 
ordered all the inhabitants to appear on Sunday at public worfhip; 
They came, but refufed to hear a Proteftant miniftier. The chief- 
tain reafoned with them : but finding that his reafonings made no 
impreffion, he laid hold of the moft forward ; and having made 
a deep impreffion on him with his cane, pufli'd him into the 
church. The reft followed like meek lambs ; and from that day 
have continued firm Proteftatits. The Proteftantifm of Rum i» 
ft y led by their Popifli neighbours, the faith of the yellow Jlick. 

To apply rewards, terror, or any other means, for making pro- 
felytes, except fair reafoning, appears tome a ftrange perverfion; 
Can God be pleafed with fuch means, or can any rational man ' 
juftify them ? What then fliould move any one to> put them 
in pradice ? I fliould be utterly at a lofs to anfwer the queftioni, 
but for a fadl mentioned more than once above, th^t the rude 
and illiterate, judge by fight only, and not by refledion, which 
makes them lay weight on the external vifible a<5l, without thinfc- 
ing of intention, becaufe it is not vifible. In truth; the bulk of 
mankind reft upon the external profeffion of religion : they never 
dip into the heart, nor confider how that ftands afieded. What 
elfe is it but the external ad merely, that moves the Romifli mif^ 
fionaries to baptize the infants of favages evea at the moment of 

expiring ? 
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expiring ? which they profecute with much pious ardour. Their 
zeal merits applaufe, but by no means their judgement. Can any 
rational perfon ferioufly believe, that the dipping a favage or an 
infant in water, will make either of them a Chriflian, or that the 
want of this ceremony will precipitate them into hell ? The Li- 
thuanians, before their converfion to Chriftianity, worftiipped 
ferpents, every family entertaining one as a houfehold god. Si- 
^ifmundus, in his commentaries of Mufcovy, reports the follow- 
ing incident. A converted Chriflian having perfuaded a neighbour 
to follow his example, and in token of his converfion to kill his 
ferpent, was furprifed at his next vifit, to find his convert in the 
xleepeft melancholy, bitterly lamenting that he had murdered his 
god, and that the moil dreadful calamities would Ijefal him. Was 
this perfon a Chriflian more than nominally ? At the end of the 
laft century when Kempfer was in Japan, there remained but a- 
bout fifty Japan Chriftians, who were locked up in prifon for life. 
Thele poor people knew no more of the Chriflian religion, but 
the names only of our Saviour and of the Virgin Mary ; and yet 
fo zealous Chriftians were they, as rather to die miferably in jail, 
than to renounce the name of Chrift^ and be fet at liberty. 

I cannot with fatisfadlion conclude this fketch, without con- 
gratulating my prefent countrymen of Britain, upon their know- 
ledge of the intimate connexion that true religion has with mo- 
rality. May the importapce of that connedlion, always at heart, 
excite us to govern every adlion of our lives by the united prin- 
ciples of morality and religion : — what a happy people would we 
be! 
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Sketches concerning SCOTLAND. 



SKETCH I. 

Scotch Entails confidered in Moral and Poli- 
tical views* 



MAN is by nature a hoarding animal ; and to fecure to» 
men what they acquire by honeft induftry, the fenfe of 
property is made a branch of human nature {a). During 
the infancy of nations, when artificial wants are unknown, the 
hoarding appetite makes no figure. The ufe of money produced 
a great change in the human heart. Money having at command 
the goods of fortune, introduced inequality of rank, luxury, and 
artificial wants without end. No bounds are fet to hoarding,, 
where an appetite for artificial wants is indulged : love of money 
becomes the ruling paffion : it is coveted by many in order to.- 

(a) Book I. fkctch 3. 
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be hoarded ; and means are abfurdly converted into an end. 
The fenfe of property, weak among favages, ripens gradually 
till it an'ives at maturity in poliflicd nations. In every ftage of 
the progrefs, fome new power is added to property ; and now for 
centuries, men have pijoy'd every power over their own goods, 
that a rational mind can defire {b) : they have the free difpofal 
during life ; and even ^fter death, by naming an heir. Thefc 
powers are fufEcient for accomplilhing every rational purpofe : 
they are fufficient for commerce;, and they arc fu/Ecieijit for bene- 
volence. But the artificial wants of men are boundlefs : not con- 
tent with the full enjoyment of their property during life, nor 
with the prolpecft of its being enjoy 'd by a favourite heir, they 
are anxioufly bent tp preferve it to themfelves for ever. A man 
who has amaffed a great eftate in land, is miferable at the pro- 
fpedl of being obliged to quit his hold : to footh his difeafed 
fancy, he makes a deed fecuring it for ever to certain heirs ; 
who muft without end bear his name, and preferve his e- 
ftate entire. Death, it is true, muft at laft feparate him from his 
idol : it is fon>e confolation, however, that his will governs 
and gives law to .every fubfequent proprietor. How repug- 
nant to the fra;il ftate of man, are fuch fwollen conceptions ! 
Upon thefe however are founded entails, which have prevailed 
in many parts of the world, and unhappily at this day infeft 
Scotland. Did entails produce no other harm but the gratifica- 
tion of a diftempered appe;tite for property, they might be endu- 
red, though far from deferving approbation : but, like otlier trant- 
greflions of nature and reafoi;, they are productive of much mis- 
chief, not only to commerce, but to the very heirs for whofe be- 
nefit it is pretended that they are made. 

Confidering that the law of nature has beftow'd on man, eveiy 

^fi) Hiftorlcal Law-traflSf tra^ft 3, 

power 
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power of property that is neccflary either for commerce or for 
benevolence, how blind was it in the Englifh legillature to add a 
moft irrational power, that of making an entail I But men will 
always be mending ; and when a lawgiver ventures to tamper 
with the laws of nature, he hazards much mifchief. We have a 
pregnant inftance above, of an attempt to mend the laws of God,, 
in many abfiird regulations for the poor j and that the law au»- 
thorifing entails, is another inftance of the fame kind, will be evi- 
dent from what follows. 

The mifchievous effedls of Englifh entails were foon difcovered ^ 
they occafioned fuch injufticc and oppreflion, that even the judges 
ventured to relieve the nation from them, by an artificial form, 
termed fine' and recovery. And yet,, thougk no moderate man 
would defire more power over his eftate than he has by common 
law, the legiflature of Scotland enabled every land-proprietor to 
fetter his eftate for ever ;. to tyrannize over his heirs ; and ' to re- 
duce their property to a fhadow, by prohibiting alienation ; and 
by prohibiting the conti?ading debt,, were it even ta redeem the 
propietor from death or flavery. Thus many a man, fonder of 
his eftate than of his wife and children, grudges the ufe of it to 
his natural heirs, reducing them to the ftate of mere liferenters. 
Behold the confequencesw A number of noblemen and gentlemen 
among us, lie in wait for every parcel of land that comes to 
market. Intent upon aggrandizing their family, or rather their 
eftate, which is the favourite objed, they fecure every purchafe 
by an entail ; and the fame courfe will be followed, till no land 
be left to be purchafed. Thus every entailed eftate in Scotland 
becomes in efFedl a mortmain, admitting additions without end, 
but abfolutely barring any alienation ; and if the legiflatiure in^- 
terpofe not, the period is not diftant, when all the land in Scotr 
land will be locked up by entails, and withdrawn, from comi- 

mcrce.. 
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The purpofe of the prefcnt cflay, is to fet before our legiflature, 
cooly and impartially, the deftni(5live cffecfls of a Scotch entail. 
I am not fo fanguinc as to hope, that men, who convert means 
into an end, and avaricioufly covet land for its own fake, will 
be prevailed upon to regard, either the interell of their country 
or of their pofterity : but I would gladly hope, that the legifla- 
ture may be roufed to give attention to a national objedl of no 
flight importance. 

I begin with effedls of a private or domeflic nature. To the 
pofleflbr, an entail is a conflant fource of difcontent, by fubvert- 
ing that liberty and independence, which all men covet, with re- 
fpecl to their goods as well as their perfons. What can be more 
vexatious to a proprietor of a great land-eftate, than to be barred 
from the moft laudable adls, fuitable provifions for example to 
a wife or children ? not to mention numberlefs a<5ls of benevo- 
lence, that endear individuals to each other, and make fociety 
comfortable. Were he ever fo induftrious, his fields muft lie 
wa{le ; for what man will lay out his own money upon an eftate 
that is not his own ? A great proportion of the land in Scotland 
is in fuch a ftate, that by laying out a thoufand poimds or fb, an 
intelligent proprietor may add a hundred pounds yearly to his 
rent-roll. But an entail eflPedlually bars that improvement : it 
affords the proprietor no credit j and fuppofing him to have the 
command of money independent of the eftate, he will be ill- 
fated if he have not means to employ it more profitably for his 
own intereft. An entail, at the fame time, is no better than a 
trap for an improvident pofleflbr : to avoid altogether the con- 
trading debt, is impradicable ; and if a young man be guided 
more by pleafure than by prudence, which commonly is the cafe 
of young men ; a vigilant and rapacious fubftitute, taking ad- 
vantage of a forfeiting claufe, turns him out of poflfeflion, and 
didivers him over to want and mifery. 

But 
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But an entail is produdive of confequences flill more difmal, 
even with refpe(5l to heirs. A young man upon whom the fami- 
ly-eftate is entailed, without any power referved to the father, 
is not commonly obfequious to advice, nor patiently fubmiflive 
to the fatigues of education : he abandons himfelf to pleafure, 
and indulges his pailions without control. In one word, there 
is no fituation more fubverfive of morals, than that of a young 
man, bred up from infancy in the certainty of inheriting an opu- 
lent fortune. 

The condition of the other children, daughters efpecially, is com*- 
monly deplorable. The proprietor of a large entailed eftate, leaves 
at his death children who have acquired a tafte for fumptuous living. 
The fons drop off one by one, and a number of daughters re- 
main, with a fcanty provifion, or perhaps with none at all. A 
collateral male heir fiicceeds, who after a painful fearch is difco-^ 
vered in fome remote corner, qualified to procure bread by the 
fpade or the plough, but entirely unqualified for behaving as 
matter of an opulent fortune. By luch a metamorphofis, the 
poor man makes a ludici:ous figure i while the daughters, re- 
duced to indigence, are in a fituation much more lamentable than 
are the brats of beggars. 

Our entails produce another domeftic evil, for which no pro- 
per remedy is provided. The fums permitted in mod entails to 
younger children, however adequate when the entail is made,, 
become in time too fcanty, by a fall in the value of money, and 
by increafe of luxury ; which is peculiarly hard upon daughters 
of great families : the provifions deftined for them will not afford 
them bread ; and they cannot hope to be fuitably matched, with- 
out a decent fortune. If we adhere to entails, nunneries ought to 
be provided. ^ 

But the domeftic evils of an entail make no figure, compared 
with thofe that refpedl the public. Thefe in their full extent 

would 
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would fill a volume : they are well known ; and it may be fuf^ 
ficient to keep them in view by fome general hints. 

As obferved above, few tenants in tail can command money for 
improvements, however profitable. Such difcouragement to agri- 
culture, hurtful to proprietors of entailed eftates^ is^ ftill more fo' 
to the public; It is now an eftablifhed maxim, That a ftate is 
powerful in proportion to the produdl of its land : a nation that 
feeds its neighbours, can ftarve them. The quantity of land that 
is locked up in Scotland by entails, has damped the growing fpirit 
of agriculture " There is not produced fufficiency of corn at 
home for our own coufiimpt : and our condition will become worfe 
and worfe by new entails^: till agriculture and induftry be annihi- 
lated. Were the great entailed eftates in Scotland, fplit into fmall 
properties of fifty or a hundred pounds yearly rent, we fliould: 
loon be. enabled, not only to fupply our own markets, but to. 
fpare for our neighboursi 

In the next place, our entails are no |efs fubverfiVe of commerce" 
than of agriculture; There are numberlefe land- eftates in Scot- 
land of one, two, or three hundred pounds yearly rent. Such an 
eftate cannot afford bare necefTaries to the proprietor, if he pretend 
to live like a gentleman. But he has an excellent refource : let 
kim apply to any branch of trade, his eftate will aflPord him credit 
for what money he wants* The profit he makes^ pays the interefl: 
of the money borrowed, with a furplus ; and this furplus^ added 
to the rent of his eftate, enables him to live comfortably. A num- 
ber of land- proprietors in fuch circumftances, would advance 
commerce to a great height. But alas ! there are not many who. 
have that refource : fuch is the itch in Scotland for entailing, as 
even to defcend lower than one hundred pounds yearly. Can one 
behold with patience, the countenance that is given to felfifli. 
vrong-headed people^ a(5ling in diredl oppofition to the profperity 
«f their country ? Commerce is no lefs hurt in another refpedl •.. 

when. 
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when our land is withdrawn from commerce by entails, every 
profperous trader will defert a country where he can find no land 
to purchafe ; for to raife a family by acquiring an eftate in land, 
is the ultimate aim of every merchant, and of every man who ac- 
cumulates money. 

Thirdly, An entail is a bitter enemy to population. Population 
is generally proportioned to the number of land-proprietors. A 
very fmall portion of land, managed with ikill and induftry, affords 
bread to a numerous family ; and the great aim of the frugal 
proprietor, is to provide a fund for educating his children, and 
for eftablifliing thefm in bufinefs. A numerous iflue, at the fame 
time, is commonly the lot of the temperate and frugal ; becaufe 
they are ftrangers to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, which enervate 
the body, and dry up the fources of procreation. This is no chi- 
mera or fond imagination : traverfe Europe ; compare great capi- 
tals with diftant provinces ; and it will be found to hold univer- 
fally, that children abound much more among the induftrious 
poor, than among th^ luxurious rich. But if divifion of land in- 
to fmall properties, tend to population ; depopulation muft be the 
neceflary confequence of an entail, the avowed intent of which is 
to unite many fmall properties in one great eftate ; and confe- 
quently, to reduce land-proprietors to a fmall number. 

Let us, in the fourth place, take under confideration, tlie chil- 
dren of landholders with refpedl to education and induftry ; for 
unlefs men be ufefully employed, population is of no real advan- 
tage to a ftate. In that refpe6l, great and fmall eftates admit no 
comparifon. Children of great families, accuftomed to affluence 
and luxury, are too proud for bufinefs ; and were they even vyill-* 
ing, arc incapable to drudge at a laborious employment. At the 
fame time, as the father s hands are tied up by his entail from af- 
fording them means to fubfift as perfons of rank, they become a 
burden on tlie family, and on the ftate, and can do no fervice to 

either, 
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cither, but by dying. Yet there are men fo blind, or fb callous, 
as to be fond of entails. Let us try whether a more pleafing fcene 
will have any effedl upon them. Children of fmall landholders, 
are from infancy educated in a frugal manner ; and they mull be 
induflrious, as they depend on induftry for bread. Among that 
clafs of men, education has its nioft powerful influence ; and up- 
on that clafs a nation chiefly relies, for its flcilful artifts and ma- 
nufadurers, for its lawyers, phyficians, divines, and even for its 
generals and ftatcfmen. 

And this leads to confider, in the fifth place, the influence that 
great and fmall eftates have on maimers. Gentlemen of a mode- 
rate fortune, conneded with their fuperiors and inferiors, im- . 
prove fociety, by fpreading kindly afi^edlion through the whole 
members of the ftate. In fuch only refides the genuine fpirit of 
liberty, abhorrent equally of fervility to fuperiors and of tyranny 
to inferiors. The nature of the Britifli government, creates a 
mutual dependence of the great and fmall on each other. The 
great have favours to beftow : the fmall have many more, by 
their privilege of eledling parliament-men ; which obliges men of 
high rank to affed popularity, if they have none at heart. This 
connedlion produces good manners at leafl: between different ranks, 
and perhaps fome degree of cordiality. Accumulation of laud in- 
to great eftates, produces oppofite manners : when all the land 
in Scotland is fwallow'd up by a number of grandees, and few 
gentlemen of the middle rank are left ; even the appearance of 
popularity will vanifli, leaving pride and infolence on the one 
hand, and abjecl fervility on the other. In a word, the diftribu- 
tion of land into many Ihares, accords charmingly with the free 
fpirit of the Britiili. conftitution ; but nothing is more repugnant 
to that fpirit, than overgrown eftates in land. 

In the fixth place, Arts and fciences can never flourrfli in a 
country, where all the land is engroflfed by a few men. Science 

^iU 
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will never be cultivated by the difpiiited tenant^ who can fcarce 
procure br^ad ; and ftill lefs, if poflible, by the infolent landlord^ 
virho is too felf-fufficient for inftru<5tion. There will be no encou-^ 
ragement for arts : great and opulent proprietors, foftering ambi- 
tious views, will cling to the feat of government, which is far re- 
moved frooen Scotland ; and if vanity make them fometimes dif* 
play their grandeur at their country-feats, they wiU be too deli- 
cate for any articles of luxury but what are foreign. The drts 
and fcienccs being thus banifbed, Scotland will be dcfertcd by e-^ 
very man of fpkit wivocan find bread elfewhere. 

In thefevttith place, Sucb overgrown eftates will produce an ir^ 
regular and dangerous influence with refped to the Houfe of Com-f 
j)tH)fis. The parliament-borottghs will be fubdued by vsneight of 
money ; and with refpedl to ^ouaty-eteftions, it is a chance: i€ 
there be left in a county as many landholders capable to ele6l, 
and to be eledled, as even to afford a choice. In fuch circum- 
ftances^ vnU our conftitution be in no danger, from the ambitious 
views of men elevated above others by their vaft pofleflions ? Is 
it unlikely, that fuch men, taking advantage of public difcord, 
will become an united body of ambitious oppreflbrs, overawing 
their fovereign as well as their fellow-fubjedls? Such was the'mi- 
ferable condition of Britain, while the feudal oligarchy fubfifted ; 
^b at prerfent is the miferable condition of "Poland: and fuch 
will be the miferable condition of Scotland, if the legiflaturc af- 
ford not a remedy. 

If the public intereft only were to be regarded, the axe ought 
to be applied, cutting down entails to the very root : but a num- 
berlefs body of fubftitutes are interefted, many of whom would 
be difinherited, if the tenants in tail had power. To reconcile as 
much as polfible thefe oppofite interefts, it is propofed, that the 
following articles be authorifed by a ftatute. Firft, That the ac^ 
of parliament 1685 be repealed with refpe^a to all future opera- 
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dons. Second, That entails already made and completed, Ihall con- 
tinue efiecSlual to fuch fubflitutes as cxift at the date of the adl pro- 
pofed ; but fliall not benefit any fubftitute born after it. Third, 
That power be referved to every proprietor, after the a<a 1685 is at 
an ^nd, to iettle his eftate upon what heirs he thinks proper, and 
to bar thefe heirs fix>m altering the order of fucceifion ; theie. 
powers being inherent in property at common law. 

At the fame time, the prohibiting entails will avail little, if 
truft-deeds be permitted in their utmoft extent, as in England. 
And therefore, in order to re-eflablifh tte law of nature with re- 
aped to land-property, a limitation of truft-deeds is neceflary. 
My propofal is. That no truft-deed, diredting or limiting the fuc- 
ceflion of heirs to a land-eftate, ihall be efie<5hial beyond the life 
of the heirs in exiftence at the time. 
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SKETCH II. 
GovernmQnt of Royal Boroughs in Scotland* 



BY a royal borough is in Scotland underflood an mcorij^otz^ 
tion that hold their lands of the crown, and are govern- 
ed by magiftrates of their own naming. The adminiftration of 
the annual revenues of a royal borough, termed the common good^ 
is trufted to the magiftrates ; but not without controK It was o- 
riginally fubjedled to the review of the Great Chamberlain ; and 
accordingly the chap. 39. § 45. 9f the Iter Camerariiy contains the 
following articles, recommended to the Chamberlain to be enqui- 
red into. " Giff there be an good afledation and uptaking of the 
common good of the burgh, and giff faithful compt be made 
thereof to the community of the burgh ; and giff no compt is 
made, he whom and in quhacs hands it is come, and how it 
** paffes by the community .'*^ In purfuance of thefe inflrucflions,. 
the Chamberlain's precept for holding the ayr, or circuit, is direct- 
ed to the provoft and baihes, enjoining them, " to call all thofe 
•* who have received any of the town's revenues, or ufed any of- 
** fice within the burgh, fince the lad chamberlain-ayr, to an- 
** fwer fuch things as fhall be laid to their charge." Iter Camer^ 
cap. I. And in the third chapter, which contains the forms of 
the chamberlain-ayr, the firft thing to be done after fencing the 
court, is, to call the bailies and feijeants to be challenged and 
accufed from the time of the laft ayr. 

3, CL^t This 
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This o£Bce, dangerous by excefs of power, being fuppreffed, 
the royal boroughs were left in a ftate of anarchy. The magiftra- 
cy, being now no longer under any check or control, was coveted 
by noblemen and gentlemen in the neighbourhood ; who, under 
the name of office-bearers, laid their hands on the revenues of the 
borough, and converted all to their own profit. This corruption 
was heavily complained of in the reign of James V. ; and a reme- 
dy was provided by a€l 26. pari. 1535, ena^ing, ift, That none 
be qualified to be provoft, bailie, or alderman, but an indwelling 
burgefs. 2dly, *' That no inhabitant purchafe lordfliip out of 
burgh, to the terror of his comburgefles. And, 3dly, That all 
provofts, bailies, and aldermen of boroughs, bring yearly to 
the chequer at a day certain, the cdnipt-books of their common 
good, to be fccn and confidered by Ae Lords Auditors, giflP the 
fame be fpended for the common well of the burgh, or not, 
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** under the penalty of lofing their freedom. And that the faids 
*' provofts, bailies, and aldermen, warn yearly, fifteen days be- 



** fore their coming to the chequer, all thofe who are vtrilling to 
•' come for examining the faid accounts, that they may impugn 
" the fame, in order that all murmur may ceafe in that behalf.** 
And to enforce thelc regulations, a brieve was iffued from the 
chancery, commanding the magiftrates to prefent their accounts 
to the exchequer, and fummoning the burgeflfes to appear and ob- 
jedl to the fame. 

A defedt in this ftatute nxade it lefs eflfedhial than it was intend- 
ed to be. Magiftrates, to avoid the penalty, brought the count- 
books of their common good to the exchequer ; but they brought 
no rental of the common good to found a charge againft them. 
This defedl was remedied by adl 28, pari. 1693, containing ^^^ 
following preamble. *' That the royal boroughs, by the male-ad- 
" miniftration of their magiftrates, have fallen under great debts 
** and burdens, to the diminution of their dignity, and the dif* 

abling 
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* abling of them to ferVe the crown and governnient as they 
' ought ; and that the care, overfight, and control of the com- 

* mon good of boronghs, belong to their Majeflies by virtue of 
' their prerogative-t\)yal ; therefore, for preventing the like abufes 
' and mifapplications in all time thereafter, their Majeflies fla- 

* lute and ordain. That every burgh- royal, (hall, betwixt and 

* tht firft of November next, bring to the Lords of Treafury and 

* Exchequer, an exadl account of charge and difcharge, fubfcri- 

* bed by the magiftrates and town-clerk, of their whole public- 

* good and revenues, and of the whole debts and incumbrances 
' that affedl the fame." This completed the remedy, by putting 

means into the hands of the Barons of Exchequer, to control 
the accounts enjoined by the former ftatute to be yearly given in. 

The foregoing regulations are kept in obfervance. Every year 
a precept iffues from the exchequer, figned by one of the Barons, 
addrefled to the diredlor of the chancery, requiring him to make 
out a brieve for every royal borough. The brieve is accordingly 
made out, returned to the exchequer, and fent to the feveral 
flierifFs, to be ferved in all the royal boroughs within their 
bounds, as diredled by thp ftatute. Thefe brieves are according- 
ly fo ferved by the fherlflS ; and particularly it is a conftant form 
in moft of th€ royal boroughs, to iiTue a proclamation, fifteen days 
before the day named for appearance in exchequer, warning the 
inhabitants to repair there, in order to object to the public ac- 
counts of the town : and further, in order to give them opportu- 
nity to frame objedions, the book and counts are laid open for 
thefe fifteen days, to be infpe<fled by all the inhabitants. 

We learn from the records of exchequer, that from the year 
1660 to the year 1683, accounts were regularly given in to ex- 
chequer, in obedience to the ftatute. The town of Edinburgh 
only having failed for fome Ihort time, Captain Thomas Hamil- 
ton merchant there, by an adion in exchequer, compelled the 

magiftrates 
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magiftrates to produce upon oath their treafurer's accounts, which 
were accordingly audited. And we alfo learn, that from the Re^- 
ftoration down to the Union, a clerk to the borough-roll was ap- 
pointed by the crown, whofc proper bu£inefs it was to examine 
and audite the accounts of the boroughs. 

Notwithftanding the foregoing falutary regulations, and the 
form conftantly pradifed to make them effedhial, the boroughs 
of late years have forbom to prefent their accounts in exchequer ; 
hoping that they would be overlooked by the Englilh court of ex- 
chequer, eftabliflied in Scotland after the Union ; which accord- 
ingly happened. This negle<5l in the court of exchequer is great- 
ly to be regreted, becaufe it reduces the royal boroughs, by the 
male-adminiftration of their magiftrates, to the fame miferable 
condition that is fo loudly complained of in the ftatutes above 
mentioned. It is undoubtedly in the power of the Barons t<y 
reftore good government to the boroughs, by compelling the ma- 
giftrates to account yearly in the court of exchequer, according 
to the foregoing regulations. And to that end no more is ne- 
eeflary, but to fignify publicly that they are refolved hereafter to 
put thefc regulations in execution. 

How beneficial that ftep would be to this country in general, 
and to the royal boroughs in particular, will appear from confi- 
dering, firft, the unhappy confequences that refult from fuf- 
fering magiftrates to difpoie of the town's revenues, without any 
check or control ; and next the good effects that muft refult from 
a regular and careful management, under the inipe<5lion of the 
King's judges. 

The unhappy confequences of leaving magiftrates without any 
check or control, are too vifible to be difguifed. The revenues 
of a royal borough are feldom laid out for the good of the town^ 
but in making friends to the knot who are in pofleffion of the rba* 
giftracy ; and in rioting and drunkennefs, for which every pre- 
text 
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text is laid hold of, particularly that of hofpitality to ftrangcrs. 
Such mifmanagement tends to idlenefs, and corruption of man- 
ners ; which accordingly are remarkable in moft royal boroiighs. 
Nor is the contagion confined within the town : it commonly 
ipreads all around. 

Another confequence, no lefs fatal, of leaving magiftrates to acfl 
without control, is a ftrong defire in every licentious burgefs, of 
ftepping into the magiftracy, for his own fake, and for that of his 
friends. Hence the faftions and animofities that prevail in almoft 
ail the royal boroughs ; which are violently and indecently pur- 
fned, without the leaft regard to the good of the community. 

The greateft evil of all, refpeds the choice of their reprefenta- 
tives in parliament. A habit of riot and intemperance, makes 
them fit lubjeds to be corrupted, by every adventurer who is 
willing to lay out money for purchafing a feat in parliament. 
Hence the infamous pradlice of bribery at ^ledlions, which tends 
not only to corrupt the whole mafs of the people, but, which is 
ftill more dreadful, tends to fill the Houfe of Commons with men 
of diflblute manners, void of probity and honour. 

But turning from fcenes fo difmal, let us view the beautiful 
€fie<5ls that refult, from an adminiftration regularly carried on, as 
diredled by the ftatutes above mentioned. The revenues of the 
royal boroughs are fuppofed to be above L. 40,000 yearly. And 
were this fum, or the half of it, prudently expended, for promo- 
ting arts and induftry among the numerous inhabitants of royal 
boroughs, the benefit, in a country fo narrow and poor as Scot- 
land, would be immenfe : it would tend to population, it would 
greatly increafe induftry, manufa<5lures, . and commerce, befide 
augmenting the public revenue. In the next place, as there 
would be no temptation for defigning men to convert the burden 
of magiftracy into a benefit, fadlion and difcord would vanifh j 
and there would be no lefs folicitude to {hxm the burden, than at 

prefent 
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prefent is feen to obtain it. None would fubmit to the burden but 
the truly patriotic, men who would chearfully beftow their time,, 
and perhaps their money, upon the public ; and whofe ambition it 
would be to acquire a chara(5ler, by promoting induftry, tempe- 
rance, and honefty, among their fellow-citizens. 

And when the government of the royal boroughs comes to be 
in fb good hands, bribery, winch corrupts the very vitals of pur 
conflitution, will be banifhed of courfe. And confidering the 
proper and conftitutional dependence of the royal boroughs upoa 
the king's judges, we may have reafonable aflurance, that few 
reprefentatives will be chofen, but who are firiends to their coun*^ 
try and to their fovereign. 
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SKETCH III. 



Plan for improving and preferving in order the 
Highways in Scotland 



PREFACE. 

TJ Igbways have in Scotland become a capital obje^ of police^ by the 
increqfe of inland commerce^ upon 'which bad roads are a heavy 
tax. Happily for our country ^ no perfon is ignorant of this truth ; and 
nve fee ^with pleafure the fruits of their conviflion in various attempt s^ 
public and private^ to ejlablifh this valuable branch of police upon the 
bejl footing. As this vuill be found no eafy tajk^ it may reafonably be 
hoped ^ that men of genius voill ferionfly apply themfelves to ity and 
in general that every perfon vuill freely produce fuch hints as occur to 
them. In the latter view the follovuing plan is offered to the public : 
and if from the various propofals that have been or Jhall be publifl^ed^ 
an effeftive plan can be framed^ fuch as completely to mfvuer its pur^ 
pofcy it may fafely be promuncedy that it ivill produce more beneft t^ 
this country y than has been produced by any other fmgle improvement 
ftnce the union of the two kingdoms^ 

Vol. H. j R i.The 
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I. ^ I ^HE juftices of peace, commiflioners of fupply, the ftie- 
JL riff or ftewart depute, and the firft magiftrate of royal 
boroughs, fhall be commiflioners for making and repairing high- 
v/ay^, bridges, and ferries, in the feveral (hires and ftewartries. 
All the powers given by Taw to the jufticeS of peace, and commif- 
fioners of fupply, with refpedl to high ways,, bridges, and ferries, 
ihall be transferred to them ; and any two ihaU be a quorum, 
except where a greater number is required by this a A. 

2. The fherifF or ftewart depute fhall appoint the firft day of 
meeting of the faid commiflioners, as foon as may conveniently 
be after the date of the adl, by an intimation at each parifli- 
church upon a Sunday at the clofe of the forenoon- fer vice. And 
the laft TueTday of March fliall yearly thereafter be a day of 
meeting at the head borough of the fhire or ftewartry, in place of 
the firft or third Tuefday of May appointed by former adls. The 
com'xniflionefs (hall appoint a prefes, convener, and clerk : and 
they fhall be iaipowered ta adjourn themfelves from time to time. 

3, The commiflioners, at their firft meetings flxall fet about a 
divifion of the Ihire or ftewartry into two or more diftri(5ls, as 
they fee convenient. And if they cannot overtake this work at 
that meeting, they fliall appoint proper perfons to form a plan of 
the intended divifiqns, which plan fliall be reported to the com- 
miflioners at their next meeting, in order to be approved or 
altered by them. This being fettled, the commifljoners fliall ap- 
point the heritors in thefe feveral diftriifls, or any three of them, 
to meet on a certain day and place, to make lifts of the whole pu- 
blic roads within their refpedlive diftrids^ and to fettle the order 
of reparation, beginning with thofe that are the moft frequented. 
The proceedings of thefe diftiiA-ra^etings muft be reported to 
the commifTioners, at their next meeting ; who are empowered to 
fettle the order of reparation, in cafe of variance among the heri- 
tors;. 
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tors; and alfb to add anyroad that may have been oinitted» 
And they fliall record a fcheme or plan of the whole roads in the 
Ihire, thus enlifled, with their refolutions thereupon, to be fcen 
in the clerk's hands gratis. But upon any juft caiifc appearing in 
the couxfe of adminiftration, the commiffioners fhall be cm** 
powered to alter or vary this plan, provided it be at a meeting 
previoufly appointed for that purpofe, and where three fifths at 
leaft of the commiffioners are prefent. 

4. If the fheriff or ftewart negledl to appoint the firft meeting 
of the commiffioners, he fhall incur a penalty of L. loo^ upon a 
fummary complaint to the court of feffion by any one heritor of 
the Ihire ; with cpfts of fuit, the one half to the plaintiff^ and the 
other half to be applied by the commiffioners for the purpofes of 
this adt. If the commiffioners fail to meet at the day appointed 
by the fherifiF or ftewart, or fail to divide the fhire or ftewartry 
into diftrids, within fix months of their firft meetings the £hc- 
riff or ftewart depute, under the for?faid penalty, fliall be bound 
to do that work himfelf ; and alio to appoint the heritors in the 
feveral diftrids, or any three of them, to make lifts of the public 
roads as above mentioned, and to report their refolutions to him ; 
jand he is empowered to iettle the order of reparation, in cafe of 
variance among the heritors. If the heritors fail to meet, and to 
make a lift of the roads as aforefaid, this work fliall be perform- 
cd by the flieriff or ftewart depute himfelf. And he fliall be 
indemnified of whatever expences he is at in profecutihg the faid 
work, out of the fums that are to be levied by authority of 
this a(5l, in manner after mentioned, with an additional fum for 
his own trouble, to be named by the circuit-judges. 

5< No perfon fliall adl as a commiffioner upon this ftatute, but 
who has an eftate within the county of L. 200 Scots valuation, or 
is heir-prefumptive to fuch an eftate, or is named a commiffioner 
virtute officii^ under the penalty of L. 20 Sterling totics quoties^ to 
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be profecuted before any competent court, by a popular adlion, 
with cofts of fuit ; the one half to the plaintiff, the other half to 
the purpofes of this adl. 

6. Whereas the fum of lo d. diredled by the adt 1669 to be im- 
pofed upon each L. 100 of valued rent, is infufficient for the pur- 
pofes therein expreffed ; and whereas the fix days ftatute-work for 
repairing the highways is in many refpe<fls inconvenient; therefore 
inftead of the 10 d. and inftead of the ftatute-work, the com-" 
miflioners, together with the heritors poflefled of L. 200 Scots of 
valued rent, five, whether commiffioners or heritors, making a 
quorum, fhall annually, upon the faid laft Tuefday of March, 
affefs eacli heritor in a fum not exceeding upon each 
L. 100 valued rent ; the afleflTment impofed on the heritors to be 
levied by the colledor of fupply, along with the cefs, and by the 
fame legal remedies. The heritors are entitled to relieve them- 
felves of the one half of the faid afleflment, by laying the fame 
upon their tenants, in proportion to their rents ; an heritor being 
always confidered as a tenant of the land he has in his natural 
poflefliGn.. 

7. With refpedl to boroughs of royalty, regality, and barony, 
and large trading villages, the commiflioners are empowered to 
levy from each houfeholder,.* a fum not exceeding 2 s. yearly, 
more or lefs in proportion to the afleflinent of the fliire, to be paid 
within forty days after 'notice given^ under the penalty of double, 
befides expence of procefs. Provided, that any of thefe houfe- 
holders who have country- farms, by which they contribute to rer 
lieve their landlords as abave mentioned, fhall be exempted from. 
this part of the afleflinent^ 

8. If the commiflioners and heritors negledt to aflTefs their fliire,.. 
©r name fo finall a fum as to be an elufory aflefl[xnent, infufiicient 
to anfwer the purpofes of this aft, the court of jufticiary, or the 
ckcuit-judges, arc in that cafe empowered and required to lay oa 

the 
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the higheft afleflment that is made lawful by this adl. In cafe -of 
a total omiffion, the commiflioners and heritors who, by neglect- 
ing to convene without a good caufe of abfence, have occafioned 
the faid omiffion, lliall be fubjedled each of them to a penalty of 
L. 20 Sterling. And to make thefe penalties effe<flual, the truftees 
for filheries and manufadlures are appointed to fue for the fame 
before the court of feflion, and to apply the fame, when reco- 
vered, to any ufeful purpofe within the fliire, efpecially to the 
purpofes of this adl. And to preferve the faid fines entire for the 
public fervice, the truftees fhall be entitled to cofts of fuit. 

9. The fums levied as aforefaid Ihall be laid out annually upon 
the highways, bridges, and ferries, for making, repairing, or 
improving the fame ; proceeding regularly with the reparation ac- 
cording to the fcheme or plan ordered as above to be fettled in each 
fliire and ftewartry. 

10. With refpec^ to roads that are not the firft in order, and 
for which there is no interim pro vifion by this adl during repara- 
tion of the more frequented roads, the commiflioners are impower* 
cd to exa<fl from cottars and day-labourers their ftatute-work ac- 
cording to the adls prefently in force, to be applied to thofe fe- 
condary roads. The ftatute-work is not to be demanded unlefs- 
for this purpofe ; and is to ceafe totally after the highways have^ 
by means of the prefent adl, been once totally repaired. 

11. The commillioners and heritors, at all their meetings, fhalll 
bear their own charges,. 

12. The claufe in the a(5l 1661, empowering heritors, at the 
fight of the flierifF, to caft about highways for their convenience,, 
fliall be repealed ; and it Ihall be declared unlawful, in time coa- 
ming, to turn about or change any highway, unlefs for the be- 
nefit of the public, as by fhortening it, carrying it through firmer 
ground,, or making it more level ; and to that purpofe the com- 
miflioners. 
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miffioners fhall be impowered to turn about highways, as alfo to 
widen the fame, not exceeding thirty feet, free of ditches. But 
the commiflioners ihall have no power to carry a road through any 
houfe, garden, orchard, or pleafure-ground. 

13. The commiffioners Ihall have power to take from the adja-- 
cent lands, (tones, fand, gravel, or other materials for making 
the highways, paying always for the damage done, 

14. With refpedl to high-roads which bound the properties of 
neighbouring heritors, and which it may be found neceflary to alter 
or widen, the commiffioners fhall be empowered to adjudge to one 
heritor any fmall bits of ground cut off from the other by the road 
fo altered ; and if land cannot be given for land, to make a cpm- 
.penfation iii money, valuing the land at the current price of the 
country. 

15. In order to prevent water ftagnating on the highways, the 
commiiiBoners fhall be impowered to make ditches or drains 
through neighbouring grounds ; and fuch ditches or drains fhall 
be preferved entire by the proprietors of the land, or at their 
charges. 

16. As the forefaid afleffment, after repairing the highways, 
may not be fufficient for building bridges, or making ferries, 
Where rivers are large ; any five of the commiflioners may, for 
building bridges, or making ferries, eftablifh a pontage or toll j 
fo much for horfes, fo much for homed cattle, and fo much for 
fheep, and the double for each beall in a wheel- carriage. Upon 
the credit of the toll, the faid commiflioners may borrow money, 
to be employed wholly upon the bridge or ferry where the toll is 
gathered. But before borrowing the money, an eftimate muft be 
made of the expence of the work. After the work is finifhed, the 
fum beftowed on it muft be afcertained : an accurate account muft 
be kept of the gradual payment of this fum by the toll ; and when 

it 
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it is completely paid, the commiflioners muft declare the bridge 
or ferry to be free. 

1 7. The determinations of the commiflioners fhall be final, un- 
lefs complained of in manner following. 

18. If any heritor apprehend that undue preference is given to 
a certain highway, or conceive himfelf aggrieved by any order 
or fentence of the commiflioners, it fiiall be lawful for him, with- 
in forty days of the a<5l complained of, to enter a complaint in 
the court of feflion j and the judgement upon fuch complaint ihall 
be final. But fuch complaint £hall only be effedlual for damages, 
and £hall not flay execution of the work. At the fame time, no 
complaint fhall be admitted till fecurity be given to pay full cofts, 
in cafe the plaintiff be found in the wrong. 

19. Former laws concerning highways, bridges, or ferries, to* 
continue in force, unlefs as far as altered by this a6l, 

20. An annual (late of what is done by virtue of this a<5i, made 
up by the commiflioners, or their clerk, fliall, before the lafl Tuef- 
day of March, be laid before the truftees for fiftieries and manu- 
fadlures, in order to be made a part of their annual report to the 
King ; and thefe truftees fhall diredl proper perfons to infpedi 
what work is done upon the high-roads, and in what manner.. 
Upon any mifappUcation or embezzlement of the money levied,, 
any negled in levying, or any wrong done to the public, con- 
trary to the intention of this adl, the truftees are required to fet 
on foot and profecute what redrefs is competent in law or equity,, 
provided the profecution be commenced within a year after tlier 
offence* 

^ery^ Ought not broad wheels to be required ?. 

CoNr- 
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Considerations on the preceding Plan. 



^T^ H E laws in Scotland relating to this branch of public police, 
are numerous ; fome enabled while Scotland was a feparatc 
kingdom, fome after its union with England. It is not the pur- 
pofe of this paper to enter into a detail of the various regulations 
eftabliflied by thefe laws : they are generally known ; and in the 
late abridgement of our ftatute-law, they are all recapitulated with 
brevity and precifion. It fhall fufEce curforily to obferve, that 
the a6ls mide during the reign of Charles II. form the ground- 
work of our regulations concerning highways : the later a6ls are 
' little more than explanatory of the former. 

It feems to have been the plan of the legiflature, that high- 
ways fhould be repaired by thofe who are employed in hufbandry; 
and accordingly, the fix days annual labour is, in the ftatutes of 
Charles II. impofed upon them only. 

This was a meafure not ill filited to the (late of Scotland at that 
period. During the laft century, we had little inland commerce 
to require good roads, except that of corn carried to market ; and 
for that reafon, it was natural to impofe upon hufbandmen the 
burden of repairing highways. Thefe perfons, at the lame time, 
paffing the whole fummer in idlenefs, unlefs when called to per- 
form perfonal fervices to capricious and unfeeling landlords, could 
not think it a hardfliip to have fome part of their time employed 
in Icrving themfelves inftead of their landlords. 

That annual labour upon highways, limited to a few days, 
fliould be required from men in that condition, appears not un- 
juft. And why may we not fuppofe the legiflature at that time 
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capable of fuch enlarged views, as to prefer this method for repair- 
ing highways, in order to bring on gradually a habit of labour 
and induftry ? But the condition of Scotland at prdent differs 
widely from what it was in the reign of Charles II. ; and the re- 
gulations for repairing highways which were then proper, have, 
by alteration of circumflances, become both unjufl and inexpe- 
dient. 

. Unjuft they have beccxne in a high degree. Inland com- 
merce, which begins to flourifh in Scotland, is greatly promoted 
by good roads ; and every dealer, and indeed' every traveller^ 
profits by them. But no men are lefs interefted in good roads* 
than day-labourers, or thofe who are commonly called cottars ; 
and yet thele chiefly are burdened with the reparation. Such 
men, at the fame time having commonly many children, find it 
difficult to fupport their families, even with their utmofl isbduftry. 
Nothing can be more unjuft, than to impofe upon fuch men an. 
annual tax of fix days labour for repairing roads, the goodne& of 
which contributes little or nothing to their convenience. 

Our prefent laws are inexpedient, as well as unjufi In ther 
firft place, a tax of this nature difcourages the propagation of 
children, in which the ftrength of a ftate confifts : the poor la- 
bourer ought to be encouraged with a reward, inftead of being; 
difcouraged with a tax. In the next place, cottars called out ta 
perform the ftatute-work, obey with reludlance, and trifle away 
time without doing any thing efie<5lual. To enforce the law, 
and to compel fuch men to labo\ir, is grievous to the gentlemerft 
who are empowered to execute the law : they cannot puniih with 
rigour or firmnefs, men who have fo good reafba to decHne the 
fervice : they are foon difgufted with being tafl&maflers^ and the 
generality defiil altogether. 

Laws ccHicermng private property are always kept in obfer- 
vance, and they execute theinfelves, as is commonly exprefledy 
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bccaufe there are always a multitxide erf indivkliials ftrortgly inte- 
reftcd to have them executed. But in making public laws, the 
great difficulty has ever been, to lay down efiedlual meafures for 
putting them in execution ; and by what means to make inch 
laws execute themfelves, is one of the mod intricate problems ixt 
politics. Our laws concerning highways, are eminently dcfccflive 
in that refpedl : and accordingly, tho' moft of them have exifted 
near a century, they never have at any period been executed to 
any extent. Take the following fpecimen, among many that 
may be urged, of this defedl. Overfeers are fwc'd into the fer- 
vice under a penalty, in order to compel the peafants to perfoma 
feithfully their fix-days labour. To hope any good from a reluc- 
tant overfeer fet over a fct of reluctant labourers, is a fond con-^ 
ceit : it is much if his refentment tempt him not to encoiu*agc 
their idlenefs. In vain would we exped, that any overfeer, with- 
out a fuitable reward, will exert himfelf in promoting the work. 

To remedy the hardfliip of laying the burden of reparation up- 
on thofe who are leaft able and Icaft benefited, and at the fame 
time to make this remedy efiedlual, is the purpo& of the forego- 
ing plan. And upon confidering the matter in its different views^ 
the only method that promifes fuccels, appears to be a county- 
tax laid upon land according to the valuation, and a capitation- 
tax on the inhabitants of boroughs. Thefe taxes relieve the la- 
bouring poor, and lay the burden where it ought to be laid : 
and the law will execute itfelf, if that effect can be hoped fix)m 
any public law. Effedhial meafures are laid down for levying 
the tax : and, if once levied, there is no danger of its being al- 
lowed to lie unemployed in the hands of the colledlor ; for every 
heritor will be anxious to have fome part employed for his bene- 
fit. The danger will rather be of fa(5lious difputes -about the di{^ 
tribution. This danger alfo b attempted to be prevented ; and, 
it is hoped, witli fuccefs. 

Some 
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Some narrow-minded perfons may poffibly grudge a tax, that 
loads the prefent generation for the advantage of thofe who come 
after : but is it rational to grudge, that others fliould benefit by 
meafures evidently calculated for advancing our own intereft ? Let 
us fuppofe, that the heritors of a fliire were to concert meafures 
in conunon, for improving their lands : to make good roads would 
be one eflfedlual meafure ; for {uppofing the reparation to coft 
L. 5000, their eftates would be bettered double that fum. 

To conclude : It is not to be expedled that any regulations con- 
cerning highways, or concerning any brahch of police, can be fb 
framed as to pleafe every individual. Wife men are pradlicable 
men, to ufe an expreffion of Lord Bacon, and will make concef^ 
fions in order to promote a general good, if without fiich concef- 
fions it cannot be obtained. Better far to have a good law, tho' 
in our opinion defedlive in fome articles, than to have no law at 
all, or, which is worfe, a law eminently defedive, unjuft, and 
inexpedient. 
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